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PREECE 


HAD the object of the writer, in producing this 
treatise, been to make a book, or to entertain the 
“light reading ” portion of the community, some very 
different theme would have been chosen. However 
feebly executed, the design has been to lift up a 
banner for the truth. The author believes there are 
many who, with himself, prefer, at any cost, to hold 
the truth in the love of it, assured that it must be best 
in the long run. In an age when error’s assaults are 
unusually bold and incessant, when nothing is too 
clearly revealed to escape attack, and when, con- 
sequently, many sincere minds are feeling their way 
to the foundations of their faith, or half bewildered 
by the conflict of surrounding opinion, it may not be 
altogether useless if one who has seriously investigated 
for the satisfaction of his own mind present the 
grounds of his belief on a branch of Christian teach- 
ing which has come in for its full share of doubt and 
opposition. Good service has already been rendered 
by other productions on the same side of the main 
question ; and yet there seems to be room and need 
for some such review as is here attempted, from the 
standpoint occupied by the writer, in common with 
many others. 

There is no pretence of having in these few pages 


exhausted the discussion of the subject. The matter 
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advanced is intended to azd in promoting a clearer 
understanding and firmer grasp of “the faith once 
for all delivered to the saints.” 

Without tracing all the theories and arguments 
dealt with to their various origins, which is often more 
tedious than profitable to the reader, the endeavour 
has been to sketch a general plan of treatment, and 
incorporate the arguments on both sides in the 
respective places to which they naturally belonged. 

In dealing with objections from any quarter, the 
author has first tried to feel their full force upon his 
own mind. This, he conceived, was a matter of fair- 
ness to the cause for which they were urged, and an 
advantage to himself in testing their value. 

The age of an argument has had little or nothing 
to do with its admission into the body of this Essay. 
Nor was it much regarded whether it was original or 
borrowed, if it had point and power. Whether new 
or old, patristic, medizval, or modern, descended 
from antiquity through the crucible of successive 
controversies, or the product of contemporary thought, 
or newly born of the author’s cogitations, it was 
accepted according to the measure in which it seemed 
to possess intrinsic worth. 

The author is very conscious that he is sending 
forth a work in which many defects will appear, 
which might have been fewer if he could have devoted 
uninterrupted attention to its preparation. Neverthe- 
less, he cherishes the hope that, under the blessing of 
the Father of lights, whose glory is its highest aim, 
his labour may, at least in some degree, attain its 
principal object. 


HALIFAX, AZay, 1872, 
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Parnes £0 Lil SECONDY EDITION 


THE speedy exhaustion of the first edition of this 
treatise, and the still unsatisfied demand, afford 
reason for the early issue of a second. A yet more 
agreeable encouragement is found in the testimonies 
received by the author from ministers and others, that 
their Christian faith and experience have been ad- 
vantaged by perusal of the Essay. 

Since the publication of this work, the author has 
not withheld attention from the continued assaults on 
the doctrine here maintained; but while he has 
observed much repetition of old refuted sophisms, 
surcharged with fierce declamatory dogmatism, hardly 
any real addition to the argumentative strength of the 
opposition has come within sight. Notable in the 
tactics of that opposition appears a firm reliance on 
the influence of emphatic reiteration, combined with 
an apparent belief that censorious epithets hurled at 
orthodoxy may supply the lack of cogent reasoning. 
And, alas! it is to be feared there is a considerable 
class of unreasoning minds with whom this method 
may prevail. Among destructionists, a fashion has 
obtained of assuming that their definitions of certain 
words, such as to “ kill,” “destroy,” “ perish,” “die,” and 
“live,” are universally allowed; and then to argue 
from that assumption to their chief dogma, with an 
air of easy triumph, which doubtless seems plausible 
enough to themselves and their adherents, though to 
others, who, at the outset, deny their definitions, their 
conclusions appear as garish superstructures without 
foundation. It has not been considered needful to 
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traverse these tactics beyond the space allotted to 
them in the former edition, since whatever of argu- 
ment they have recently developed was anticipated 
and rebutted ; and their example of angry denuncia- 
tion it is well not to imitate. 

The suggested improvements of friendly reviews 
could not all be accepted, because some were opposed 
to others; but all have been carefully weighed, and 
as many of them adopted as gave promise of increas- 
ing the adaptation of the work to the ends contem- 
plated. The alterations and additions, however, are 
but few and small, with perhaps the exception of the 
appendix on Mr. Gillespie’s teaching. That portion 
of the book could not well be included in the body 
of a treatise appealing exclusively to revelation, 
inasmuch as his appeal is to a totally different 
standard,—natural reason. To prove Mr. Gillespie’s 
deductions true, would prove the Bible false; for, on 
this subject, the two are mutually contradictory. 
And for the same reason the truth of the Bible 
implies the fallacy of his deductions. But this is not 
the refutation attempted in the appendix, which tests 
and, it is hoped, overturns his inferences by appeal to 
his own standard of uninspired human reason. Not 
that by this process the doctrine under discussion is 
demonstrated true, but that the contrary is shown to 
be not proved. 

The plan of the work required that some thoughts 
and Scripture texts should be more than once intro- 
duced, which, it is hoped, will not be accounted 
needless repetition by those who observe the differ- 
ence of connexion. 

With a few slight verbal alterations, it has been 
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thought well to incorporate the reply to the theory 
of Mr. Birks in the body of the Essay. 

For more convenient reference a list of the Scripture 
texts alluded to has been subjoined. 

Had the lapse of time and_ further reflection 
destroyed or materially weakened the author’s solemn 
conviction of the truth and importance of the doctrine 
here defended, he could have been no party to the 
republication of this work. The result having been 
in exactly the opposite direction, this edition is sent 
forth in the conscientious belief that the teaching of 
eternal punishment is an essential part of the “whole 
counsel of God,” to suppress which would imply want 
of fidelity to the Lord Jesus Christ. 


CHEETHAM HILL, January, 1873. 


PREPACE, TOUIHE PHIKD EDITION 


THE endeavour to place the third edition of this 
work abreast of the most recent developments of the 
controversy in which it is concerned has resulted in 
considerable additions, especially in the discussion of 
destructionism. Some may think this branch of the 
subject has thus received an undue share of attention ; 
to which the answer is,—first, that apparent dispro- 
portion of bulk is a less evil than to swell certain 
parts needlessly for the sake of producing equality in 
the length of the chapters and sections; again, the 
thoughtful reader will observe that in the earlier 
chapters universalism is dealt with more frequently 
than destructionism ; moreover, the advocacy of the 
latter theory has, of late, been pressed forward with 
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peculiar persistency. The Rev. E. White’s large 
volume on “Life in Christ,’ with some works of 
smaller note, though largely occupied in reiterating 
exploded arguments, has done much to keep the 
question of “conditional immortality ” in agitation. 

The Rev. James Baldwin Brown, in his recent 
“Lectures on the Doctrine of Annihilation,” seems to 
veer in the direction of universal restoration by means 
of a post mortem probation for the lost; though, as 
we understand, his views of free-will imply that some 
may be perverse enough to resist all overtures of 
mercy, and consequently remain miserable for ever. 
He appears to despise unreasonably the exact inter- 
pretation of Scripture, and to stake his conclusions on 
general views of the love of God and the provisions 
of redemption, perhaps overlooking, or under-estimat- 
ing, the fact that such views have a poor chance of 
supporting any doctrine, unless they themselves are 
supported by a careful exegesis of Holy Scripture. 
Such a method of escape from the demands of plain 
Scripture cannot permanently serve him, any more 
than it can those whose theology is much further 
astray than his own. The appeal made by extinc- 
tionists to the letter of Scripture has rendered minute 
examination of many passages necessary in defence 
of the truth. 

On Mr. Brown’s denunciations of some extreme 
representations, which have generally been associated 
with the most objectionable forms of predestina- 
rianism, we have not a word to say, except that 
such representations are no way essential to the 
doctrine we maintain. 

It may be expedient to premise that when the 
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doctrine vindicated in this Essay is called the 
orthodox view, the writer wishes it to be understood 
that the intention is not to assume the soundness of 
the doctrine. The term is used simply for con- 
venience, as distinguishing the doctrine from those 
which stand opposed to it. It is so used by some of 
our opponents, as denoting the doctrine which has 
generally prevailed in the creeds of Christendom. 

The present state of the controversy on eschatology, 
and the many enquiries for copies of “For Ever” 
since the exhaustion of the second edition, have 
encouraged the author to believe that the issue of a 
third edition, carefully revised, might be of use among 
the many who desire all the aid they can obtain in 
the study of a subject which is not more awful to 
contemplate than powerful in its bearings on the 
profoundest interests of mankind. 


ALTRINCHAM, February, 1878. 


PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION 


SINCE the last issue of this work several publications 
treating of the same subject have come under the 
author’s notice: amongst them “Salvator Mundi,” by 
the late Dr. Samuel Cox, advocating universal re- 
storation; “The Spirits in Prison,” by the late Dean 
Plumptre, in favour of a Hadean offer of salvation ; 
“The Problem of Immortality,” by Dr. E. Petavel, in 
support of conditionalism ; “An Examination of the 
Doctrines of Conditional Immortality and Univer- 
salism,” by the Rev. J. Robinson Gregory, an acute 
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and fair, though adverse criticism ; “Is there Salva- 
tion after Death?” by Dr. E. D. Morris, giving a 
cautious and convincing answer in the negative ; 
“Kéraoig Aidvos, or, Future Retribution,” by the Rev. 
George W. King, clear and strong on the orthodox 
side; “The Hereafter,” by the Rev. James Fyfe, 
a calm, scholarly course of argument in proof of 
the doctrine of eternal punishment; “The Larger 
Hope, is it Scriptural?” by the Rev. James Macpher- 
son, small, but of excellent quality, giving a negative 
answer. The additional matter of the present edition 
is mostly in reference to these works. They doubtless 
have had, and will have, their influence on the state of 
belief in our day. The subject, however, is still so 
far a living one, and so much conflict and unsettle- 
ment yet continue in relation to it, that the writer is 
led to hope that the issue of a new edition of this 
work may be of some service in promoting scriptural 
views on the momentous question with which it 
deals. 


MARSHALL RANDLES. 


D1DsBURY COLLEGE, 1895. 
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AN. ESSAY ON ETERNAL PUNISHMENT 


CHAPTER 1 
IMPORTANCE OF THE SUBJECT 


Every truth which is revealed in the oracles of God is un- 
doubtedly of great importance ; yet it may be allowed that some 
of those which are revealed therein are of greater importance 
than others, as being more immediately conducive to the grand 
end of all, the eternal salvation of men.—JOHN WESLEY 


DISPOSITION is observable to set down the 
doctrine of eternal punishment as a mere 
matter of “opinion” or speculation, and thus relegate 
it to the region of unsettled “open questions.” Were 
its adherents to fall in with this compromise, they 
might win the compliment of theological amiability ; 
but they would certainly concede that the doctrine 
was unsupported by indubitable evidence, that it had 
no practical bearing on man’s interests, and that its 
candid investigation and belief were beyond the 
range of responsibility. The tendency of such com- 


promise would be to render a theme uninfluential 
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which was intended to stir the depths of feeling and 
volition. When, to avoid a disagreeable controversy, 
or the trouble of research, on a gloomy subject, men 
yield to regard it as a mere matter of speculative 
opinion, they virtually give up the doctrine, which, 
rightly held, is not a speculation, but a belief based 
on divine testimony. 

In the history of religious doctrines the place of 
this one is generally on the side of the cardinal 
Christian verities, and its denial on the side of 
scepticism, more or less advanced. This fact, on the 
principle that truth dovetails with truth better than 
with error, though not of itself sufficient proof that 
the doctrine holds the high rank of a leading element 
of the Christian revelation, is yet perfectly consistent 
with that view. 

To have a prominent place in the word of God is 
enough to invest the doctrine with grave interest in 
the eyes of candid enquirers. But when we consider 
its profound import, if true, it is amazing that any 
should think of lowering it to the grade of an in- 
operative opinion. The difference is incalculable 
between a religion setting forth never-ending pain 
as the effect of refusing it, and one threatening only 
a limited effect. By the latter hypothesis the whole 
aspect and value of Christianity are changed. In 
the one case, the penal consequence falling on the 
disobedient, and escaped by the obedient, is termin- 
able ; in the other case interminable. The two admit 
of no comparison in point of duration. In the one 
case, the believing are saved from the limited evil 
which the unbelieving suffer; ze. believers are saved 
immediately, and unbelievers after a time. In the 
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other case, salvation means to avoid, and perdition 
to endure, an unending penalty; ze. the saved to 
escape at once, and the lost never. Many oppo- 
nents of the doctrine own its momentousness when 
they proclaim millions of years in suffering a trifle 
compared with endless woe. 

And as its truth or falsity greatly affects the 
interests of mankind, it correspondingly affects the 
motives to embrace the religion of which it professes 
to be one of the sanctions. Taking for granted man’s 
regard to consequences, “the fear of the Lord” 
must appeal with far greater power to his fears when 
understood to portend punishment without end than 
when taken to threaten it for a limited period. Is 
it a question of moment to a citizen, whether a 
particular crime shall be punished by incarceration 
for a week, or for life? Much more momentous is it 
to the responsible creature of God, whether persistent 
rebellion shall entail a penalty of years, or of cease- 
less duration. If eternal punishment be untrue, 
its preachers are urging men to repentance by a 
consideration infinitely too strong. They mis- 
represent the rewards and punishments appointed 
by their Master, and thereby seriously misrepresent 
Him. They wield a motive-power which God 
Himself has not wielded. They attempt to further 
the gospel by a huge falsehood, exaggerate the terms 
on which the Moral Governor will deal with His 
subjects, and seek to induce holiness by the incentive 
of a vast bugbear. If, however, the doctrine be a 
part of God’s revealed mind, its antagonists are 
wittingly or unwittingly, fighting against God, mis- 
representing His mind and _ purpose, seriously 
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deceiving His responsible creatures on the matter 
which concerns them most deeply, and nullifying a 
powerful motive to “flee from the wrath to come.” 
As far as they are believed, they mutilate for the 
people the grand system of moral government under 
which man is placed, and mislead as many as follow 
them anent the bearings of their present life on their 
solemn destiny hereafter. 

When God unfolds a truth, it is beyond our 
competence to pronounce it powerless in His 
wondrous scheme of government. But in this 
instance, much of its practical weight is apparent. 
Whatever the nature or duration of the punishment, 
its disclosure in the word is not an abstract or 
isolated idea, like a single lurid ray, to excite wonder, 
without shedding light on our path to the heavenly 
goal. It is the red light to warn us of the danger. 
It is the correlative to the attractive white light of 
the cross. It is a doctrine having work to do upon 
men’s hearts, interlacing itself with the most practical 
exhortations of the Bible, and penetrating the 
questions most vitally affecting our weal or woe. 
If, then, the revelation of future punishment is of vast 
concern, as a portion of that concrete system of 
truth which bears so powerfully on human experience 
and destiny, so is its duration. The dread of hell is 
deepened as much by the duration as by the form 
and intensity of the suffering. Its length, as well 
as its nature, is designed to act strongly on men’s 
character and conduct, and as eternal infinitely 
exceeds limited punishment, so much more serious 
is the question of its truth or falsehood. The 
interests at stake are so much greater than on any 
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other hypothesis, as to increase immeasurably the 
solemnity of the enquiry. We venture to think the 
mode of punishment a question of less moment than 
its perpetuity, inasmuch as between any diverse forms 
of suffering the disparity is limited, while between 
any number of years and eternity the. difference 
altogether surpasses measurement, comparison, and 
conception. 

We are therefore as unable to make the doctrine of 
eternal punishment a mere speculation or uninfluen- 
tial opinion, as to deal thus with the doctrine of a 
future state, or of the number for whom Christ died. 
The awards of civil law are allowed to be of great 
concern to the population living under it: how much 
more the awful awards of that law which God has 
imposed on mankind, and according to which He will 
reckon with it in the last day! 

The importance of the doctrine is not dissipated 
by admitting that a man may be saved who does not 
believe it. We grant its belief is not made a neces- 
sary condition of salvation; and the same might be 
said of many other weighty doctrines, such as man’s 
universal depravity, the universality of redemption, 
and the direct witness of the Spirit: although in 
these and similar cases the Searcher of hearts will 
take into account the opportunities for acquiring 
knowledge, the sincerity, diligence, and humility 
with which it is pursued, and all the elements 
which render men amenable for their belief or dis- 
belief of divine teaching. An Englishman may ignore 
or disbelieve that a certain breach of law will have a 
certain length of imprisonment; yet, behaving loyally, 
he may never experience the penalty. So aman may 
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believe in Christ, yet mistakenly doubt or deny eternal 
punishment, not discovering his error till it be ex- 
posed by the light of the future world. Then he may 
discover how Christ has delivered him from, not only 
temporary, but everlasting ill, and how needful it is 
for unbelievers still in probation to know the duration 
of the curse to which they tend. This case, however, 
of saving faith in Christ associated with denial of 
endless punishment does not appear to be common. 
Generally, the loosening of faith in the doctrine under 
notice is accompanied, or followed, by a similar pro- 
cess on kindred topics, and a descent towards dis- 
belief of the vital truths of the gospel. Whether it 
be so or not, the possibility of getting to heaven with- 
out acceptance of this particular verity does not 
destroy to the unsaved the stupendous difference 
between its being true and false. 

While these considerations impress the subject 
with importance for every age through the course 
of time, there are others which surround it with 
special claims to notice in the present. The tendency 
of much modern thought is to “religion made easy,” 
both in doctrine and practice. There is a strong 
current of “multitudinism,” which would bear away 
all doctrinal standards, inscribe  self-contradictory 
religious teaching with the name of Christ, and 
approve the ecclesiastical amalgamation of spiritual 
instructors mutually antagonistic. Among Conform- 
ists and Nonconformists, in political and literary 
circles, there is a bent towards “free thinking,” and 
a “free handling” of God’s word, accompanied by 
much trituration and disintegration of creeds. It 
is easy to perceive, in many quarters, a predisposition 
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to the sceptical side of every religious dogma, too 
often mixed with a supercilious, undiscriminating con- 
tempt for all Churches and theologies. Over against 
this state of mind there is too often an apparent 
willingness to meet scepticism half way, by casting 
off as much of Christian doctrine as may be possible 
without losing all title to the Christian name. A fling 
at doctrinal teaching, a sneer at creeds, a laudation 
of non-theological sermons, are become hackneyed 
methods of catching applause. Probably the indo- 
lence which eschews patient enquiry co-operates with 
incredulity to produce that mental characteristic of 
the age which craves a “religion of love,” or amiable 
self-complacency minus doctrinal truth, the flesh and 
form minus articulated bones, a ship without frame- 
work, morality and sentiment without theology. It 
would be unreasonable to expect this modern ferment 
against Christian doctrines in general to let the par- 
ticular one of eternal punishment pass unmolested, 
From the time of Origen the subject has been now 
and again debated ; and very likely, from that day to 
this, a few have been ranged on the negative side. 
But within the present generation the discussion has 
been revived, and from various quarters the doctrine 
has been assailed. Besides the attacks of polemics, 
favourite authors, who were above argument, have 
hurled at it occasional darts, whose power to damage 
arose from the popularity of their pens. Books, pam- 
phlets, and serials have recently multiplied against 
the doctrine. A few, professing evangelical principles, 
have published their rejection of it. And here and 
there the otherwise evangelical pulpit has more or 
less distinctly echoed the disavowal. Although we 
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cannot admit that the mass of “the people hate the 
doctrine” (which, if it were so, would no more dis- 
prove it than would the hatred of devils), nor that 
“the spirit of the age cries” against it; yet it may 
be allowed that the bias of the age for a lax theology 
has favoured these open assaults and_ indirect 
thrusts. 

America contains several new sects who deny the 
doctrine. One of them, called “Spiritualists,” boasts 
of three millions of adherents. Many in the Old 
World, including Church members, have made up 
their minds to expunge it from their creeds. Many 
others avoid all mental difficulty by shunning the 
subject. Others are unsettled and anxious, casting 
about for further guidance, or groping after the 
principles and testimonies on which it rests. An 
agitation is kept up by destructionists, universalists, 
and infidels, with a view to uproot the idea of end- 
less suffering from the human mind. Representations 
of it as having lost almost all hold of the faith of 
Christendom we deem an empty boast that may 
make some craven Christians half ashamed of their 
convictions ; yea, we are constrained to think many 
who are claimed as its opponents reflect too little to 
have any deeply founded faith, either for or against 
it. Charmed by the novelty, ingenuity, flattery, or 
seeming generosity of certain superficial objections, 
they flippantly bandy them about, for the sake of 
the effervescence they produce, or the transient 
solace they bring to the conscience; but, on near 
approach to the unseen world, they abandon them 
as untrustworthy pilots into the port of eternal 
calm, 
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Still the number of anxious enquirers, unsettled 
doubters, passive ignorers, decided disbelievers, and 
active assailants, is great enough to justify renewed 
investigation, and an earnest endeavour to arrive at 
the revealed mind of God.! 


1 See Appendix I. 
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What we know is as nothing to what we know not. 
—SIR W. HAMILTON 


LTHOUGH some heathen nations have left 
traces of their belief in perpetual punishment, 

there is no evidence of their having reasoned it out 
from nature, nor of their obtaining it intuitively. 
Whether, however, the idea was original with them, 
or they owed it to the possessors of a divine revela- 
tion, their holding it would not be sufficient warranty 
for our doing the same, just as the belief of universal 
restoration by some heathens and of annihilation by 
others constitutes no claim upon our faith for either. 
The doctrine of eternal punishment is not true because 
Augustine and the great bulk of Christendom have 
held it, nor false because Origen and his few disciples 
have denied it. Its prevalent belief among the 
vast majority of professing Christians for eighteen 
centuries may confirm its leading proofs, but alone 
could not sustain its claim. Neither can it be 
decisively affirmed or negatived by our present 
experience ; for it concerns a condition of things yet 
in the future. Present experience may supply a fore- 
taste of the nature of the punishment, but cannot 
certify us of its endless duration. All here is brief 


to 
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and precarious, containing no parallel to perpetuity of 
pain or pleasure. The doctrine of eternal punishment 
is a truth in the intellect of man: not yet a fact in his 
experience, The fact is beyond the reach of present 
observation. It were a marvel if our unaided reason 
could ascertain the doctrine. That it cannot do so 
is exactly accordant with what might have been ex- 
pected, yet in no way discordant with the veracity 
of the doctrine. How far into the question our reason 
might have penetrated, had its powers been unim- 
paired, and its data inclusive of all the facts of the 
present state of being, we have no means of knowing. 
As the case stands, the human mind, left to itself and - 
nature, strain as it may, is utterly unable to solve the 
problem.! 

Let it be well noted that this inability extends to 


1 Tt is not here intended to imply that the idea of eternal suffering 
was inconceivable apart from revelation, but undemonstrable. Nor do 
we forget its analogy, pointed out by Bishop Butler, to the fzadity, as 
far as this life is concerned, of the punishments often incurred by wrong- 
doing here. But that and the concurrent opinions of Gentile poets 
and moralists would not seem sufficient alone to establish the doctrine. 
After the revelation of the doctrine, such analogy illustrates its reason- 
ableness, and may be regarded as confirmatory. Dr. Parker (‘‘ Ecce 
Deus”), in his desire to find a parallel to everlasting punishment in the 
experience of the present life, mistakes fality for eternity, when he 
calls the lifelong ostracism of a vicious man from virtuous society ever- 
lasting punishment, as in the case of one who has been imprisoned for 
dishonesty, and is consequently shunned, and never regains the confidence 
of his neighbours. Strictly speaking, his punishment by his neighbours 
cannot last longer than his life and theirs, neither of which is everlasting. 
That cannot be everlasting which only lasts for a time. The deprivation 
of social position in the one case, and of the offer of heaven in the other 
case, may be alike fia/. But the finality of the former is no parallel 
to the positive punishment without end of the latter. By an immoral 
act a man may lose, and never, in this world, regain the favour of his 
neighbours, yet in his heart may obtain forgiveness of God, and, in due 
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both sides of the enquiry.!. The negative conclusion 
is as unattainable as the affirmative. It is as im- 
possible for the mere reason to pronounce the doctrine 
false as true. If the facts and reasonings of our 
present state fail to teach the perpetuity of future 
punishment, they fail equally to teach the contrary. 
On this matter, nature has no positive, conclusive 
testimony fro or con. The just inference is, that all 
appeals to human predilection and preference, all 
references to “the spirit of the age” and its longing 
for the doctrine to be set aside, all foregone con- 
clusions ere the word of God is submissively consulted, 
are but wanton attempts to break loose from rational 
investigation, which, while they may obscure, never can 
destroy the truth. Such a course is the more to be 
guarded against because our fallen nature is in the 
position of culprit, and therefore prone to prefer what- 
ever seems to lighten its prospective doom. 

The fruit of these reflections is, that the doctrine of 


time, inherit everlasting life. But it would be a malappropriation of 
words to say his neighbours inflicted upon him everlasting punishment. 
The supposed analogy was employed in ‘‘ Ecce Deus” to support the 
scriptural doctrine, But it appears to have contained the germ of 
Dr. Parker’s theory of ¢erminadleness, now proclaimed in ‘‘ Old Truths 
in New Forms.” The sense in which he makes social reprobation 
everlasting punishment is the same as that by which destructionists 
endeavour to explain ‘‘eternal judgment” and ‘everlasting punish- 
ment” negatively, as meaning never to regain what is lost, and so 
compatible with extinction, We are afraid the analogical argument of 
‘* Ecce Deus” is framed at the expense of truth, and involves a sense of 
everlasting punishment which may have become its author’s stepping- 
stone down to his peculiar form of destructionism. The scriptural 
doctrine is that of personal existence for ever, under positive suffering ; 
to which we believe no parallel can be found in the temporal experience 
of society on earth, 
1 See Appendix II, 
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eternal punishment, if known to us, like those of the 
Trinity, the resurrection of the dead, and some other 
great elements of the Christian system, must be 
matter of divine revelation. It is worse than foolish 
to decide the question by our social instincts or our 
desires. The touchstone is, “What saith the Scrip- 
ture?” This does not mean that scriptural truth 
may not be reasoned upon, and be perfectly reason- 
able, nor that unrevealed knowledge may not be 
deduced from the revealed. But the question before 
us is one of those to which no reliable answer can be 
found, except in revelation. 

With those who impugn the divine authority of 
the Bible, and reject all supernatural instruction, we 
cannot here argue ; for we have no common ground. 
Our controversy with them would be shifted to the 
question of the Bible as the word of God, which would 
require a book of itself, and is beyond the scope of 
this essay. It may, however, be remarked that, by 
taking that standpoint, they extinguish for themselves 
all scriptural light, not only on this one point, but 
on all others. When they have shut out of their 
minds, if that be possible, all knowledge of God, man, 
and eternity derived from the Scriptures, the scanty 
twilight left will as little qualify them to say future 
punishment will be limited as that it will be for ever. 
By rejecting the word they draw the curtain over the 
world to come, and then, at best, can but guess and 
grope till flimsy speculation shall be exchanged for 
irrevocable reality. 

Still less can we argue with those who at the outset 
declare they will not believe the doctrine ‘‘on any 
evidence whatever.” If they mean what they say, 
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they avow their readiness to give the lie to God’s 
word, which is as near an approach to blasphemy as 
‘we can imagine. If they mean that they are already 
certified of the contrary view, and that therefore there 
can be no valid evidence of this doctrine, their words 
are egregiously inapposite, and their position one 
which these pages are intended to prove untenable. 

Others seem to admit the authority of the sacred 
oracles, but extrude from them the doctrine in dispute. 
They allow that phraseology capable of our interpre- 
tation is employed, but resolve, on other grounds, to 
attach a different sense. It is fitting here to ask when 
an apparent doctrine of Scripture may be rejected as 
only apparent; otherwise we may be in danger of 
casting away pearls of divine truth from mere whim, 
caprice, or indifference. We answer— 

1. When it contradicts itself, or comprehends two 
ideas contradictory of each other. If any part of 
Scripture were quoted to teach that God was omni- 
present, and yet confined to one locality; or had a 
nature incapable of thought, and yet was conscious ; 
or incapable of form, and yet had a shape,—we should 
reply that the Scripture was being misinterpreted, 
since, being from an infallible God, it could never 
teach what in the nature of things was impossible. 
We are not aware of any alleged violation of this 
rule in the doctrine of endless punishment. 

2. When it contradicts any clearly ascertained teach- 
ing of the same revelation. A\\ truths agree with each 
other, though between supposed truths there may be 
woeful conflict and confusion. No communication 
from the God of truth can disagree with another from 
the same source. Where a doctrine is contained in 
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His word beyond a doubt, all other Bible teaching 
must harmonize with it. If, for instance, by a colla- 
tion and comparison of numerous and unmistakable 
passages, the proper deity of the Son of God be 
irrefragably established, others, which speak of Him 
as doing and suffering what is peculiar to humanity, 
could never disprove His divinity. We are then 
justified in rejecting the doctrine of His mere 
humanity, because contradictory to those portions of 
the Bible which put His proper deity beyond reason- 
able doubt. If, again, from the words, “Let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die,” any one should 
maintain that our present life will entail no after 
consequences, the easy answer would be that other 
parts of the word abundantly certify that what we 
sow here we shall reap hereafter; therefore the 
former inference cannot be true. When each of two 
contrary propositions claims to have the preponderant 
scriptural evidence in its favour, to which the other 
should yield, the decision does not depend alone upon 
the number of texts quotable on either side, but quite 
as much upon their clearness and force. Fifty 
equivocal quotations may be lighter in the scale than 
half a dozen whose testimony is unstrained, direct, 
and positive. , 

The bearing of this canon on our main subject of 
enquiry is important. A multitude of texts might be 
cited, more or less in support of eternal punishment ; 
but our chief dependence is on those whose meaning is 
so clearly in its favour that nothing short of straining, 
wrenching, or attenuating can make them teach any- 
thing else: while those adduced on the other side, 
whether for universal restoration or annihilation, are 
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few in number, except when irrelevantly heaped 
together, and do not contain a single decisive dictum, 
or a passage which may not be fairly explained in 
unison with our view. If so, the doctrine to be 
accepted is that of eternal punishment, and all con- 
trary to it to be rejected. 

3. When it is manifestly at variance with the context 
of the Scripture supposed to teach it. £.g. if one 
should contend from the words, “ Hear the Church,” 
for the subjection of the civil state to ecclesiastical 
rule, the context would show the reference was to 
matters ecclesiastical, not civil; and therefore the 
dogma could not be founded on the passage. Observ- 
ance of this rule, it is presumed, will greatly 
strengthen the direct scriptural evidence of the doc- 
trine under debate. 

4. When it contradicts a truth clearly established by 
the constitution and course of nature. The laws of 
nature, both mental and material, are from that God 
who speaks in the word ; and they must agree there- 
with in the information they supply. Rightly 
understood, the works and word of God must 
correspond. Hence, if any were weak enough to 
deny the mortality of Christian people because Christ 
says, “ Whosoever liveth and believeth in Me shall 
never die,” the error would be refuted, not only by 
other parts of the Bible, but by the well-ascertained 
facts and principles of human physiology. Again, 
when it is contended that Christ’s real body and blood 
may be wholly in twenty, or twenty thousand places 
at once, because He said of the bread and wine, 
“This is My body,” and “This is My blood,” the 
reply is, that since God has taught us in nature the 
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impossibility of such manifold corporeal presence, 
His words must mean something else. Much has 
been done to find some law in natural conscience or 
sympathy from which to evoke a contradiction to 
endless suffering, but hitherto with no success, as the 
sequel of this treatise will endeavour to show. 

On the other hand, while the breach of such canons 
as these would negative the claims of any hypothesis 
to a place in Holy Writ, we must beware of setting 
up false and arbitrary canons of interpretation. It 
will be well, in discussing the subject before us, to 
remember— 

1. A professedly scriptural doctrine is not to be 
rejected because it exceeds our comprehension. For 
then we should have to renounce the attributes of 
God and all infinity. The truth of God’s ubiquity 
and absolute eternity may be fully ascertained by a 
finite mind, which can never comprehend either 
infinite space or infinite duration. To imply more 
than our contracted minds can grasp is perfectly 
consistent with the veracity of a proposition. There 
may be no contradiction, yet far more involved than 
the mental vision can embrace. Consequently it in 
no way affects the truth of everlasting punishment 
that our minds are unable to compass its duration. 
The same is true of eternal life. 

2. A doctrine is not to be rejected because the 
grounds or reasons of it are unsearchable. Its utility 
may be invisible ; its why and wherefore equally so. 
Its causes and effects may defy our penetration, and 
yet its credibility be irresistible to a candid enquirer. 
Many are unable to perceive a single reason for the 


permission of evil, yet stern fact proves it true. Few, 
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if any, can discern the rationale of the Trinity in 
Unity of the Godhead ; yet many are constrained to 
believe it on the testimony of God Himself. The 
mode of the Spirit’s operation in the human heart 
is too mysterious for the analysis of the recipient 
mind, which nevertheless feels sure of the Spirit’s 
work. Some might not be able to account for the 
lapse of thousands of years preliminary to the 
“dispensation of the fulness of times”; yet the 
historic truth of that method of proceeding is in no 
degree shaken thereby. Similarly, supposing mortal 
man unable to conceive the rationale of an unceasing 
penalty, that would afford no ground for rejecting it 
in face of positive divine testimony. 

3. Nor may we reject a professed doctrine of 
Scripture because it is zot taught in the present course 
of nature. For then revelation could discover nothing 
new, but only confirm our natural knowledge. If 
all in the Bible were to be repudiated which was 
not also taught in nature, Christianity would be 
pared down to the few meagre elements of natural 
religion, leaving us ignorant of man’s origin and 
moral history, God’s threefold personality and cha- 
racter, His Son’s mediation, the resurrection of the 
body, and general judgment of mankind. On these 
vital themes man’s reason questions nature in vain. 
Profound silence mocks his most eager cries for 
knowledge. And when nature’s God answers by 
His written word, it were consummate folly to refuse 
the response because not made by some other 
medium. It is the part of sound judgment to hail 
the supernatural teaching, even if unaccompanied by a 
ray of natural light. This rule applied to our subject, 
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the conclusion is that no lack of natural knowledge 
can invalidate the doctrine under notice, if it be a 
part of the written revelation. Nay, if true, its deep 
concern for man creates a high antecedent probability 
of its being prominent in that only book which 
infallibly unfolds the scheme of redemption with 
the respective results of acceptance and rejection. 

4. Still less have we a right to reject a doctrine 
because it is opposed to our own inclinations. Indeed, 
to dispute it on that account is a course which none 
but the reckless would take. And yet, with many 
antagonists of endless suffering, it is evidently the 
latent principle of action. Admit the principle, and 
there is an end to all moral order and government. 
Deny the principle, and the voluminous appeals of 
the day to the feelings of probationary man against 
the doctrine will seem as appeals from the law to the 
criminal. 

5. Nor must a doctrine be necessarily rejected 
because it is ofposed to our preconceived notions of 
right and wrong. For if each man had in himself 
a perfect standard or faculty for deciding what was 
right and true, its dictate should be the same in all 
men; whereas it is notoriously diverse on the moral 
quality of the same course of action. If the hinging 
of one man’s happiness, to a considerable extent, on 
the character of another, were a future instead of a 
present part of the divine government, the moral 
judgment of some men might pronounce it unjust. 
As it is, we are obliged to believe God is able to 
vindicate it. One man declares his conscience re- 
-volts against eternal punishment, another as solemnly 
declares his conscience thoroughly approves its justice. 
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Which is the true oracle? Their diversity proves 
either may be in error, and that neither has an innate, 
infallible test of the morality of the view presented, 

What then? Is there no power or faculty in man 
to distinguish right and wrong? Yes; but it is im- 
paired ; and the diverse results in different minds tell 
how liable it is to stray. 

The assertion that human conscience bears witness 
against the doctrine in question carries an air of 
superior virtue, and may captivate the unwary and 
superficial. Let us oppose to it the three following 
remarks : 

1, What is sometimes called conscience may be 
something else passing under a noble name. It is 
not difficult for some men to persuade themselves 
they are uttering the judicial language of conscience 
when they are only dealing out the result of fervid 
desire, or eager speculation, or deductions from un- 
lawful analogies between divine and human adminis- 
trations, forgetting how different are their ends, 
prerogatives, and functions. How otherwise can we 
account for the strange things sometimes perpetrated 
under the profession of duty? We presume not to 
draw the line between the real and the counterfeit 
dicta of conscience; but what has been said may 
well counsel to caution ere an apparent truth of 
Scripture and a healthy, enlightened conscience be 
proclaimed mutually antagonistic. 

When it is affirmed that the human mind condemns 
the doctrine by its estimate of the character of God 
derived from His word, the question is changed. It 
is not then, Have we any innate touchstone by which 
to accept or reject the doctrine? but, Are the revealed 
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perfections of God consistent with it?—a question 
discussed in the body of this essay. 

2. The faculty of deciding between right and wrong 
is at present defective. Thinkers are anything but 
agreed on the nature of conscience. For ourselves, we 
do not take it to be a distinct faculty, or intuitive gift 
confined in its action to moral questions, but the 
natural judgment applied to a moral subject, ze. to 
the moral behaviour of its possessor. It is rather the 
faculty for weighing and deciding upon the evidence, 
than a source of knowledge. It is not somuch a light 
in itself as the power to use the light. It does not 
make, but applies, the moral law. The rectitude of its 
dictum is dependent on the fulness and clearness of 
its light, and on the exact working of the mental 
powers. Its best light is the inspired revelation. 
Even with that light, its operations may fall far short 
of accuracy; but ignorant of that light, or refusing 
to use it, the inaccuracy is greater still. Is this the 
authority to set up in condemnation of what appears 
firmly seated in the word of God? The healthy action 
of a conscience illumined by the Scriptures decides in 
accordance with them ; and therefore, when it seems 
to arrive at a conclusion adverse thereto, it doubts its 
own correctness rather than that of the word, and 
renews the process in order to detect its own slips and 
wanderings. It is more inclined to readjust itself to 
the Bible than the Bible to it. 

Our definition, however, is not necessary to the 
fallibility and untrustworthiness of conscience in this 
case. The same diversity in the conclusions of 
different minds holds, as a matter of fact, whether it 
be an intuition, “a moral sense,” “a moral instinct,” 
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or an exercise of judgment. As bodily perception 
may be at fault through defect in the eye, or scarcity 
of light, or both, so may the perception of moral 
qualities through defect of mind or want of knowledge. 

3. It may be fairly doubted whether a reliable 
decision on the justice of eternal punishment is zzthzn 
the province of any living man’s conscience, apart from 
revelation. If we are right in confining its function to 
the behaviour of its proprietor, how can it sit in judg- 
ment on another? especially, how can it judge the 
conduct of the Most High in appointing future retribu- 
tion? Its office is not to accuse or excuse others, but 
itself. Granting it the widest scope, there is neither 
law nor knowledge in man, call it conscience, or 
anything else, which can legitimately condemn the 
appointment of an endless penalty as unjust or 
immoral. 

When a fallen, erring man stands forward to pro- 
claim that, despite all the Bible says, everlasting 
punishment is impossible, because adverse to his 
moral sense, it is natural to ask, is it really “moral”? 
or immoral? or sentimental? or only animal? How 
far is your “sense” reliable when it arbitrarily decides 
in opposition both to the apparent instruction of the 
Scriptures and the moral judgment of men as pure 
and wise as yourself? Are you not usurping a juris- 
diction to which your moral sense is inadequate? Is 
it certain there is no flaw in the action of your mind ? 
May not that doctrine which you discard be intended 
to furnish inspired data on which to base a correct 
judgment? If so, you are simply closing your eyes 
to the light, and then declaring surrounding objects 
invisible. 
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It is to be feared too many owe their scepticism on 
this subject to poets and novelists. Genius may so 
enfold error in the charms of fancy, feeling, and diction 
as to insure its passage with many for truth. The 
ability of the witness is allowed to stand in the stead 
of faithfulness, ingenious putting for evidence, capti- 
vating appeals to emotion and imagination for 
argumentative appeals to the understanding, and the 
pleasure of beholding the author’s consummate art, or 
of finding a favourite idea enstamped with his glitter- 
ing sanction, is mistaken for rational conviction. It is 
often said that believers derive many of their notions 
of hell from Dante and Milton. It may now be said 
that some modern impugners of endless suffering are 
greatly indebted for their scepticism to a few modern 
poets and fiction-writers, all the more influential 
because wont to laud the sacred book. But if Jesus 
and His apostles are to be corrected respecting the 
future state by our popular novelists and poets, why 
not carry out the principle, and appeal from the latter 
to Vergil and Homer? Our imaginative writers are 
frequently the decorators, not the creators or 
discoverers, of Bible theology. They have often 
rendered it signal help by their setting of its gems. 
But when any of them presume to obscure or displace 
it by their own ideas, they overstep their natural 
boundary, and have no claim to our credence. Of 
course, they have as free access to the well of divine 
knowledge as others, and they may enshrine God’s 
truth in their poesy, and may weave sound argument 
into their sparkling effusions. Then all honour to 
their genius and heart. But men of strong sense and 
principle will not receive their snatches of theology 
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when God’s scriptural mark is wanting, and His 
solemn truth is flouted. 

Some there are who seem to accept the Bible minus 
the doctrine under review. Were a man at liberty 
to first form his religious creed, and then take it to the 
Bible, displacing any portion of the latter by the 
former where they disagreed, what part of revelation 
might not be denied? what were the Scriptures 
worth? The discussion of the gravest scriptural 
topics were then but a stupendous play at fast and 
loose. On that principle we make no attempt to 
argue the question. 

Almost every argument must have its postulates, 
as the ground common to both sides of the controversy. 
Something must be taken for granted. The more 
thus assumed, the narrower the circle of minds to 
which reasoning based thereon can have force. But 
on the other hand, the smaller the circle, the nearer 
the discussion may approach to completeness over 
that area. Proofs resting on the inspiration of the 
Bible would be inapplicable to one who disbelieved its 
inspiration. The debate with him would be a stage 
farther back in the process of investigation ; but they 
would avail with one who admitted the authority of 
the word. A special reason for taking the Bible as 
our foundation is, that the doctrine we contend for is 
professedly a matter of revelation; and it may be 
argued more simply and effectively from that starting- 
point. Whatever aid subordinate enquiries may 
derive from the present course of nature and temporal 
affairs, the ultimate appeal is to the word of God. 
If the doctrine be not there, let it be abandoned ; if it 
be there, it is our plain duty and interest to accept it 
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from the lips of the Supreme, allowing it all due 
power over our character and conduct. 

Our principal postulate is, that the Bible is the 
inspired and authoritative revelation of truth from God 
to man. And for such parts of this essay as may 
require it, we postulate the fall of man by Adam into 
guilt and depravity, the atonement for the sins of all 
mankind by the death of the incarnate Son of God, 
the agency of the co-equal Spirit to give effect to the 
provisions of redemption, and the free agency and 
responsibility of man, whose personal choice shall 
determine his endless destiny. 


THE MASTER'S COLLEGE 


CHAPTER LLM 
DIRECT TESTIMONY OF HOLY SCRIPTURE 
Thus saith the Lord 


N a court of law, explicit statement is often of 
less value than inferential evidence. Thus the 
positive allegations of the real mother before Solomon 
were unconsciously substantiated by her willingness 
to lose the child, rather than let it be destroyed, 
while the pseudo-mother falsified her protestations by 
acquiescing in the harsh proposal. The truth fixed, 
and working in the mind will often show itself 
undesignedly on the part of its possessor. Assuming 
the doctrine of endless punishment to be true, we 
may expect to find it clearly unveiled in the word of 
God, and in various ways presenting itself where it is 
not the writer’s main object to state it. It is too 
momentous to be left to inference, and yet too 
thoroughly ingrained in the scheme of revelation to 
depend alone upon express declarations. Hence we 
have proof direct and indirect, express and implied, 
deliberate assertion and underlying presupposition. 
The one embodies the doctrine in some single 
sentence or passage; the other lays it bare to our 
view here and there as inwrought and articulated 


into the substance of the sacred oracles. Yet between 
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the testimony of the Bible and that of a witness ina 
human court there is this difference, that, while the 
indirect and apparently undesigned evidence of 
Scripture is not less confirmatory, its direct and 
explicit teaching is stamped with infallibility, its 
credibility is not dependent, as in the other case, on 
incidental corroboration, but stands strong in its own 
inspiration. The two kinds of proof may sometimes 
overlap or run into each other; but, to some extent, 
we propose to distinguish them, introducing the 
indirect testimony in subsequent chapters, the direct 
in this. 

Matthew xxv. 41-46.—In the forefront of such 
evidence ranks the emphatic description of the closing 
scene at the general judgment. “These shall go 
away into eternal punishment: but the righteous into 
life” eternal.’ | The foree of the expression, could 
hardly be increased by any change of form. It is 
remarkable that when adverse disputants substitute 
other phrases, while they easily find more striking 
terms to denote the form or intensity of the suffering, 
they utterly fail to substitute stronger words for its 
duration. “Eternal damnation,’ “endless punish- 
ment,” “punishment without end,” “complete damna- 
tion absolutely eternal,” “literal eternity of future 
torments,’ “intense endless. misery,” “everlasting 
duration of punishment,” “hopelessly lost,” “ perfectly 
irredeemable for ever,’ “punishment absolutely 
eternal,’—are among the strongest forms of language 
which such writers have been able to employ to 
represent the notion they singled out for attack. 
“Literal” is but a feeble expletive. The adverb 
“absolutely,” used properly, would apply only to the 
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eternity, past and future, which belongs to God, and 
in that sense is inappropriate to the subject in hand ; 
prefixed to “everlasting punishment,” it needlessly 
transmutes a vigorous sentence into a pleonasm. 
The fact that, for clearness and fulness, our Lord’s 
words on duration of punishment have not been 
surpassed by uninspired writers points straight to the 
conclusion that He deliberately intended to com- 
municate the idea of endlessness and that He said 
precisely what He intended. 

The shifts made to neutralise the manifest meaning 
of this passage are so meagre as to confirm the 
orthodox interpretation. We are told “eternity” and 
“eternal” (aidy and aidwos) are applied elsewhere to 
things of limited duration, as to the hills and the land 
of Canaan. This, however, decides nothing; for 
almost every word is used in different senses and 
degrees. But when the inference is drawn, that, as 
“eternal” elsewhere means terminable though long 
duration, it must have the same meaning here, we 
protest that it does not follow. It were as cogent to 
argue that because “god” sometimes denotes a finite 
being, therefore it does so when applied to Jehovah ; 
or that the “ heaven,” which Peter says saints are to 
inherit, means the firmament, because that is meant 
by the same word when the apostle speaks of “the 
fowls of heaven”; or that “life” means brute life 
in all cases because it has that meaning in some 
cases. 

It has been reasonably contended that the duration 
signified by “eternal” corresponds to the nature of 
the being to which it is applied. It gives to the hills 
a very long period, according to their capability ; and 
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so to the land of promise, the earth, the Aaronic 
priesthood and ordinances. It ascribes to God 
duration absolute, without beginning or end. Applied 
to man, it attributes duration without end. On this 
principle the, everlasting punishment of an endless 
being implies an endless punishment. 

A comparison of the places where the words 
“eternal” and “eternity” occur suffices to show that 
a long terminable period is the less frequent and 
accommodated import, and unlimited duration their 
common and more proper one. 

Our doctrine does not rest mainly on the meaning 
of aid and aidvos, but more on the sense required by 
their connexions; much ingenuity has been displayed 
in attempting to make them mean anything but 
endlessness. For example, we are told that Matthew 
xxv. 46 means “zonial punishment”; ze. “the dis- 
cipline, the punishment distinctive of the Christian 
zons, or ages.1 The explanation is not only 
arbitrary and gratuitous, but confused. The quality 
of duration represented by the adjective “eternal” 
is obscured. So far from Christzan ages being 
intended, the thing said to be “eternal” only begins 
at the day of judgment, and thenceforward belongs 
to a state as remote as possible from a Christian 
age. Aiwwog, like its Hebrew correspondent, peiy, has 
necessary relation to time or duration. Any other 
idea intended by the word is secondary or adventi- 
tious ; and whether, in any particular place, it denotes 
absolute unending, or very long time, depends on 
the nature of the subject, the context, the scope of 


1 «Salvator Mundi,” p. 140. 
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the discourse, or comparison with other places of 
Scripture.? 

Few, if any, will dispute the canon that the usual 
and literal meaning of a word should be taken, unless 
there be sufficient reason for adoptingsa loose and 
figurative one. Now in this case there is not only 
an absence of such reason, but powerful reasons 
appear on the other side for adhering to the proper 
and ordinary meaning of the word. 

1. The supreme solemnity of the Saviour’s theme 
would preclude, if other things did not, all tendency 
to ambiguous and misleading phraseology. Lifting 
the veil from the final ordeal when the destinies of 
men shall be pronounced according to character, He 
might not deem it needful to state all the exact 
method of proceeding; but on the question of a 
limited or an unlimited doom, between which there 
is an inconceivable disparity, He would be least 
likely to leave any room for doubt. If anywhere we 
might especidlly expect Him to reveal the length of 
future punishment, it would seem to be here, near 
the close of His public ministry, discoursing on the 
great judgment of mankind. And here He does 
gravely and earnestly declare it everlasting. 

2. The drift of the address was to persuade men 


’ 


1 The following, from Thayer’s ‘‘Grimm,”’ shows that duration or 
length of time is the ruling idea of the word throughout : 

wiavios ‘“(1) Without beginning or end, that which always has been 
and always will be” (Rom. xvi. 26; Heb. ix. 14). 

“‘(2) Without beginning” (Rom. xvi. 25; 2 Tim. i. 9; Tit. i. 2; 
Rom, xiv. 6). 

“*(3) Without end, never to cease, everlasting” (2 Cor, iv. 18 ; Philem. 
1552) Coy, iv. 175 2. Pett. Ths se slime kos et bere TOrmerlehe 
ix, 15, ix. 12; 2 Thess, ii. 16; Luke xvi. 9; John xiv. 2), 
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to prepare for the solemn day of reckoning, and 
to place before them the most powerful motives 
arising from the awards of a future life accorded 
with that design. If the punishment be not eternal, 
He plied His audience with an exaggerated and 
unwarrantable motive. If it be eternal, the appeal 
to their fears of endless suffering was as just and 
true in itself as it was suited to the design of the 
discourse. 

3. The notion of limited punishment is refuted by 
the juxtaposition of the expression with the promise 
of “life eternal.”! Manifestly, in Christ’s view, the 
righteous and the wicked, being opposite in character, 
shall inherit opposite states, and being both immortal, 
those states shall, in both cases, be co-extensive with 
their being. “Eternal punishment” and “eternal 
life” form a complete and striking antithesis, which 
becomes mutilated and incongruous when changed 
into eternal life and temporary punishment. We 
have then to suppose that Jesus uses the same word, 
“eternal,” in the same sentence, on closely related 


1 “Some ... have ventured first to conjecture, and afterwards 
confidently to teach, that the condemnation of the wicked in the next 
world will not be final, which they contend is inconsistent with the 
goodness of God, and that all will at length be brought to immortal 
happiness. Now, whether this their doctrine be true or not, I scruple 
not to say that it is highly presumptuous in any one to assert it, since 
it is wholly unwarranted by Scripture, and therefore, even if their 
opinion be right, they cannot possibly ow it to be right. The 
expressions used in speaking of the rewards of the faithful, and of the 
punishment of the disobedient, are the very same, denoting that they 
have no end; as, for example, Matthew xxv. 46: ‘These shall go 
away into everlasting punishment.’ Have we any warrant in Scripture 
for saying that the same word is to be interpreted literally in one 
part of the sentence, and in the other figuratively ?”—Whately: 
‘* Scripture Revelations concerning a Future Stale,” pp. 216, 217. 
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topics, in two very different senses. If He had in- 
tended to teach that the two future states are of 
incalculably different lengths,—one for a time, the 
other for ever,—He could hardly have expressed 
Himself less perspicuously. Whereas, if His purpose 
was to reveal equality of duration, it is difficult to 
imagine how words could have been found more 
clear and forceful than those actually employed. 
We do not deny that there is-a figure of speech 
called antanaclasis, by which a word is turned in 
the same sentence to another or contrary sense, as, 
“Leave the dead to bury their own dead.” But that 
figure is inapplicable here. The antanaclasis makes 
its presence apparent by the opposition or distinctness 
between the two senses of the repeated word. There 
is a “play upon the word,” which makes it difficult 
or impossible to attach the same sense in both places. 
The mind perceives at once that some antithesis is 
intended between the two meanings. But no such 
features belong to the expression under notice. The 
antithesis is between the swzdzects, punishment and 
life, not their duration. It could scarcely have 
occurred to any reader’s mind that such a figure was 
here employed, had not the necessities of a foregone 
creed required some method of getting rid of the 
plain and obvious sense. The mind no sooner lights 
upon “Let the dead bury their dead,” than it sees 
that to explain the word in one sense only is inad- 
missible. But no such thought arises out of our 
Lord’s repetition of the word “eternal.” Moreover, 
antanaclasis is vave, while the repetition of the same 
word in the same sense is common; eg. “As in 
Adam all die, so also in Christ shall all be made 
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alive”; “Christ redeemed us from the curse of the 
law, having become a curse for us”; “They that are 
after the /lesh,” etc! There is no more reason to 
call the words under discussion antanaclasis, than 
the words, “ Be ye holy: for I am holy.” 

It has been held that, if equal duration for the 
punishment and the life had been intended, the 
genius of the Greek language would not have re- 
peated the adjective, but said, “ These shall go away 
into punishment, and the righteous into life eternal.” 
Had Jesus thus expressed Himself, how eagerly 
would the expositors who now suggest this form of 
expression have seized upon His words as affirming 
the perpetuity of life only! Jesus might have had 
them in view when He so distinctly predicated 
perpetuity in each case. Whatever opinion may be 
entertained of the genius of the Greek language, in 
the Greek of the New Testament we find similar 
repetitions of the qualifying terms: as when Paul 
writes, “If Christ be not risen, then is our preaching 
vain, and your faith is also vazz”; and, “that Christ 
died for our sins according to the Scriptures; and 
that He was buried, and that He hath been raised 
the third day, according to the Scriptures.’ Even if 
it were allowed that “eternal” did not apply to 
the punishment and the life equally, the punishment 
would have the stronger claim to the fuller meaning 
of the adjective, for, including the forty-first verse, 
Christ applies it ¢wzce to the punishment, and only 
once to the life. The attempt to neutralise the 


1 See Jer. xxxi. 3; Ps. li. 18; Nah. i, 12; Matt. v. 46 and x. 8; 
John iii. 6 and xiv. 21; Rom. v. 7, 8, 19-21; I Cor. xv. 48; 2 Cor. 
iv. 3 and ix, 6; Rey. xxii, 11, 
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testimony of the passage by antanaclasis and the 
genius of the Greek may serve to illustrate how 
determined is the will, and yet how deficient the 
power, of some minds to extrude the teaching of 
endless suffering from the indubitable words of the 
Son of God. 

The twisting of the word into two meanings is 
altogether inadmissible. The punishment and the 
life are both limited, or both perpetual. Say they are 
both limited, though called eternal, and, in consistency, 
similar violence would have to be used with the many 
other precious promises of eternal life, thus cramping 
the hopes of God’s people by stripping their richest 
pledges of joy in heaven of more than half their value. 
This attempt to deprive hell of its perpetuity, if suc- 
cessful, would do much to make heaven temporary 
too; for it were more fair and consistent interpre- 
tation to assert the life and punishment to be both 
temporary, than the one temporary and the other 
eternal. The former opinion few adopt, and those 
few only escape one difficulty by plunging into 
others greater: the latter opinion wrenches the word 
from its obvious function. We are therefore driven 
back upon the commonly accepted view, that Jesus 
teaches eternal life and eternal punishment with 
equal appositeness, fulness, and emphasis. 

Hard pressed, as it seems, by this equipoise of lan- 
guage on the duration of the two destinies, one 
universalist! secks to evade its deadly blow to his 
creed by attaching a limited continuance to the life 


* Rev. A. Jukes; ‘ Restitution of All Things,” after the example of 
Whiston, 
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as well as the punishment. He does not deny the 
promise of life without end, but denies its being 
taught in the phrase “eternal life”. He holds that the 
word “eternal” “describes, not the quantity, or dura- 
tion, but the quality, of that of which it is predicated.” 
And he thinks the word, “whether applied to ‘life, 
‘punishment,’ ‘redemption, ‘covenant,’ ‘times,’ or even 
‘God’ Himself, is always connected with remedial 
labour, and with the idea of ‘ages’ as periods in 
which God is working to meet and correct some 
awful fall.’ If we rightly gather his meaning (often 
difficult), it implies that the word “eternal” never in 
Scripture describes duration, but a state, and never 
applies to the final beatific state of men, but always 
to one preparatory to it, as a means to an end. But 
surely duration is intended when the eternal is con- 
trasted with the temporal. “The things which are 
seen are temporal; but the things which are not seen 
are eternal ” (2 Cor. iv. 17, 18). 

Reading the text in this author’s sense, it would 
run, “ These shall go away into remedial or prepara- 
tory punishment; but the righteous into remedial or 
preparatory life,’—and that, too, at the close of the 
general judgment! On the contrary, here, and in 
many other places, eternal life is held out to the 
faithful as a fiza/, not intermediate, state—as their 
highest ultimate reward and complete salvation ; the 
end of their faith; the harvest reaped after sowing 
to the Spirit; the supreme object of hope, not a 
remedial preliminary process! We accept his tacit 


1 See Matt. xix. 16-29; John iii. 15, 16; Rom. ii. 7, v. 21, vi. 22; 
2 Cor. ivs 17, 183 -Gal.-vi, $5 Titus 1. 235 Heb, ix. 12-14. 
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admission, that “eternal” bears the same meaning 
applied to “punishment” as when applied to “life.” 
Then, finding in the latter case it signifies unending 
perpetuity, we are justified in attaching the same 
signification in the former. 
4. The attempt to explain away the use of “eternal,” 
by suggesting that it is “a sudden rhetorical ex- 
pression,” is a subterfuge so shallow as to excite 
wonder how it could be made except in desperation or 
frenzy. It will not bear a moment’s investigation. 
The sentence under discussion is as devoid of rhetoric 
as of suddenness. It was used at the close of a long 
and serious address, every preceding part of which 
tended to prepare the way for it. It is not only 
marked by a naked positiveness, but that feature is 
the more significant, because, in dealing with other 
questions, such as the method of judicial proceeding, 
figure is brought into play ; but, coming to the dura- 
tion of punishment, figure is dropped, and plain, direct, 
categorical statement takes its place. This important 
point is overlooked by the writer, who talks of “the 
highly tropical style of speech employed throughout 
the discourse.”! The allusions to the virgins, the 
talents, the sheep and goats, the dialogue between 
Judge and culprits, are “highly tropical.” But 
“these shall go away into eternal punishment” has no 
suddenness, rhetoric, or trope about it; the affirma- 
tion stands out a brief, literal, ungarnished assevera- 
tion of weighty truth. 

5. Some destructionists, compelled to admit that 
“eternal” denotes endless duration equally in both 


} Alger; ‘‘ Future Life,” pp. 322, 527, 
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clauses, seek to escape the logical consequence by 
telling us the suffering will terminate, but the effect 
(non-existence) will be eternal as in “eternal judg- 
ment” and “eternal redemption.” It is easy, how- 
ever, to see that (1) the parallel forbids this. That 
is no punishment to which no one is subject, 
just as life cannot be enjoyed by an _ individual 
whose existence is extinguished. (2) “Eternal re- 
demption ” and “eternal judgment” refer to positive 
states, always actual and real, in the experience of 
moral and sentient beings, and resulting from the 
work of Christ as Redeemer and Judge respectively. 
But “eternal punishment” as understood by destruc- 
tionists is nothing whatever, and therefore can only 
be called an effect in a totally different sense. 
(3) Such effect could be no object of dread in the 
case of the lost in hell, but would doubtless be the 
object of intense longing; and therefore that cannot 
well be the doom against which Christ warns us. 

6. Weare not aware that universalism has gained 
by. philological appeals to classic Greek. But to con- 
sider whether the word “eternal” is ever used by 
* heathen writers in a limited sense, or even whether it 
be so used in some parts of the Bible, is of less conse- 
quence to determine our Lord’s meaning here than to 
enquire how He elsewhere uses the word, and how it 
is used on kindred subjects by those who were closely 
associated with Him. The gospel brought to light 
ideas to which the Greeks were strangers, and which 
their language therefore was not accustomed to ex- 
press. Hence old words expressive of heathen notions 
were often appropriated to the grander truths of 
Christianity in a fuller sense, indicated by the scope, 
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connexion, or nature of the subject. The Church, 
Christ, heaven, hell, immortality, denoted very different 
ideas in the new revelation from those represented by 
the same words in heathen Greek. Bishop Pearson 
remarks: “The only way to attain unto the knowledge 
of the true notion of the Church is to search into the 
New Testament, and from the places there which 
mention it, to conclude what is the nature of it.” The 
same method is suitable to our enquiry into the e¢ernzty 
of punishment, as set forth in the New Testament. 
The result thus arrived at must be more satisfactory 
than one reached by ransacking heathen authors to 
find other meanings than that which lies on the face 
of Scripture. If an author’s meaning in a particular 
place can at all be determined by his use of the same 
terms elsewhere, the fact that this word (aiw»sos) occurs 
thirty times in the four gospels, and in not one of 
them denotes less than endless duration, is another 
rivet to clinch the truth of interminable woe. In the 
rest of the New Testament it is used about forty times, 
and nearly always to mean everlasting! And yet, to 
get rid of an unwelcome truth, the most unusual sense 


1! Archbishop Whately, whose opinion is claimed against the orthodox 
view, admits that never-ending punishment is a sense which some of 
the passages of Scripture will certainly bear, and that such would 
“perhaps be their most obvious and natural meaning, if these ex- 
pressions were the only ones on the subject that are to be found in 
Scripture” (Whately’s ‘‘ Sermons on a Future State,” p. 232). ‘‘ Men 
speak of this restricted meaning (of everlasting) as if it were quite 
common in Scripture, whereas it is really rare even in the Old Testa- 
ment, while in the New Testament it is questionable whether it is 
found at all” (Dr. Angus, Christian World, April 1, 1870). There 
is a difference between Dr. Angus and the Rey. Nathan Rouse 
(‘* Examination of Annihilationism,” etc.) as to the number of instances 
in which the Greek and Hebrew words are used in Scripture in the 
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is put upon this sentence of our Lord’s, which of all 
the places where the word occurs will the least bear 
it. It is difficult to regard such futile endeavours to 
denude the passage of its proper meaning in any 
other light than as the attempts of forensic pleading 
in a weak cause, which, as it must set up some 
hypothesis against the evidence, sets up the best it 
can, although it be flimsy and utterly untenable. 

7. It is of the same class of men Jesus speaks in 
the forty-first verse as in the forty-sixth, and the per- 
petuity of whose doom He expresses by the very same 
word: “Depart from Me, ye cursed, into the eternal 
fire which is prepared for the devil and his angels.” 
Each text is strong proof in itself, but, taken as part 
of the same discourse, each strengthens the other. 
That it was prepared for the devil and his angels, 
who fell before men, makes it none the less everlast- 
ing for guilty men. Indeed, universalism, from its 
principles, is as much bound to find a way of escape 
for fallen angels as for men. Yet how extremely 
slender is its chance of success in face of this terrible 
disclosure, from the lips of our Redeemer and Judge, 
that for both devils and banished men the curse is 
“eternal”! It is noteworthy that here the kingdom 


sense of unending duration. The difference is partly due to Dr. 
Angus attaching the unlimited and Mr. Rouse the limited sense in 
several passages that have no relation to punishment; and partly, as 
it seems, to Mr. Rouse’s eagerness to ground the doctrine of endless 
suffering not on the meaning of the terms used to describe it, but on 
the natural immortality of the soul. We think Mr. Rouse has certainly 
denied the unlimited sense to some places which have a right to it ; e.g. 
Philemon 15, where the reception ‘‘for ever” is not as a servant, but 
a brother in Christ, a relationship which Paul could not but hope would 
never end. 
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for those on His right is not expressly said to be 
eternal, though we know well it is so from other 
Scriptures; but as if He would be more guarded 
and explicit respecting the perpetuity of hell than of 
heaven, He distinctly tells us those on His left shall 
be sentenced to “eternal fire.” 

8. It is contended, in order to weaken the passage, 
that the word translated “punishment” primarily 
means pruning, and “is always used for a corrective 
discipline.” Its meaning, however, seems to be chas- 
tisement, punishment, repression, etc., according to the 
subject and connexion. It is not the word rendered 
“chastisement” in the twelfth chapter of Hebrews, 
which denotes training or teaching of children; nor 
is it the word which is translated “punishment” in 
Hebrews x. 29. It is (xéAaors) the same word which 
in St. John’s first epistle is called “torment,” that fear 
produces, and perfect love casts out. Its verb is used 
by St. Peter to signify the retributive punishment of 
the unjust, who are “reserved unto the day of judgment 
to be punished.” So that its scriptural use is quite 
agreeable to the testimony of lexicographers, who place 
among its definitions, repression, restraint, punish- 
ment. The idea of an ameliorative discipline is foreign 
to our Lord’s mode of employing the term. For He 
puts it forward as a penalty for sin, in contrast to 
life as a reward for discipleship. Moreover, were 
the universalist allowed to translate it “correction,” 
what would he gain, so long as it was everlasting ? 
He would still have to admit its penal character. 
An eternal penal discipline would be something 
very different from the future he pictures to himself 
for the wicked. 
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Nothing is gained for universalism by insisting that 
the judgment is not of individuals, but of “all nations.” 
The word nations is often used to indicate great 
numbers of persons, not in their national or collective 
relations, but their personal and individual. (See 
Gabo. oF Rome xvi. 26; VActs Xvil; 26, xivi 116; 
Mark xi. 17; Matt. xxviii. 19, xxiv. 9-14; Mark 
xilic.10; Luke xxiv. 47.) . It is’ evidently so here, 
for the conduct judged is that of individuals. “All 
nations” means all mankind; but each man is dealt 
with according to his own deeds. 

It is said: “ The Greek text of Matthew xxv. 46 has 
eternal chastisement. ... The chastisement consists 
in the deprivation of life (cf. 2 Thess. i. 9); it is eternal 
in its effect, which endures even after the culprit has 
ceased to suffer.”! By “life” Dr. Petavel means exist- 
ence, and “ceased to suffer” means, with him, ceased 
to exist. Of course, “the Greek text” cannot have 
the English word “chastisement.” It has xéAaorc, 
which cannot here mean non-penal chastisement, if 
annihilationism be true. The chastisement, like 
punishment, requires a subject to be chastised ; but 
in Dr. Petavel’s theory there is no subject ; what was 
previously the subject has become nothing, as devoid 
of being as it was before it existed. It is therefore 
absurd to say the chastisement continues when its sub- 
ject has ceased to exist. To chastise is “to inflict pain 
upon in order to reclaim, to correct.” But the design 
to reclaim is inapplicable to a thing which has finally 
ceased to be. There is nothing to correct, or reclaim ; 
nothing on which the discipline can be exercised. 


1 Petavel, p. 88. 
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2 Thessalonians i. 9, glanced at for support, renders 
none, for its word is not xéAaors, but oAedpov, destruction. 
The word in Matt. xxv. 46 corresponds to the doom 
in verse 41, which is not correction, but punishment. 

Chastisement, like punishment, necessarily includes 
suffering when employed in a moral sense. Conse- 
quently if there be nothing capable of suffering, there 
can be no chastisement. Correction, chastisement, 
or punishment of what does not exist is a predicate 
without subject, impossible or meaningless. 

The import of this passage has yielded so little to 
the battery of universalists, that some of them have 


1 «¢ xgAco1s, correction, punishment, penalty (Matt. xxv. 46). xcaacw 


2x brings with it, or has connected with it, the thought of punishment. 
I John iv. 18 (Ezek. xiv. 3, seg., etc. ; 2 Macc. iv. 38; 4 Macc. viii. 8; 
Sap. xi. 14, xvi. 24, etc.).” ‘‘Syn. xcaacis, rimwpie: the noted defini- 
tion of Aristotle which distinguishes xoaecis from timapie, as that which 
(is disciplinary and) has reference to him who suffers, while the latter 
(is penal and) has reference to the satisfaction of him who inflicts, may 
be found in his Rhet. i. ro, 17.’ ‘“*To much the same effect, Plato, 
Protag. 324a, seg.; also, Deff. 416. But, as in other cases, usage 
(especially the later) does not always recognise the distinction; see, 
é.2., Philo, ‘De Legat ad Gaium,’ § 1, fin. frag. ex Euseb.” Plutarch 
‘fuses xoralouas of those undergoing the penalties of the other world.” 
— Thayer's ** Grimm,” 

‘Tn all these instances (Matt. xxv. 46, Acts iv. 21, 2 Peter ii. 9, 
1 John iv, 18, and several quoted from Septuagint and Apocrypha), 
and there are no others in the LXX. the Apocrypha, and the 
New Testament, the idea conveyed by xéAecis is punishment in its 
ordinary sense. Whatever sense attached to it in the earlier classics, 
it is clear that in the age of Christ, and three hundred years before 
and afterwards, it was used in sacred and profane literature alike 
to express pure retributive punishment. ... In no single instance 
is it used to convey the idea of correction administered with a view 
to the moral improvement of the subject of it. Where this is the 
object of the Divine Being in dealing with His people, saideia, chastise- 
ment, is used; xéAueis never; but always as punishment, pure and 
simple.” —/y/fe: ‘* The Hereafter,” p. 183. 
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resolved to expunge it and its cognates from the divine 
book, rather than submit to its demands on their faith. 
One of them?! asks, “How does any one know that the 
mind of Jesus dalectically grasped the metaphorical 
notion of eternity, and deliberately intended to express 
it?” Having shown that Jesus both intended to and 
did express it, we only make this quotation to point 
out that in the mind of this opponent the words of 
Jesus, taken strictly, do teach an unceasing curse. 
The following quotation from the same author shows 
that the authority of Scripture is less dear to the heart 
of this class of antagonists than their preconceived 
idea of restoration: “If the literal eternity of future 
torment de proclaimed in the New Testament, it is not 
a part of the revelation contained in that volume; it 
is not a truth revealed by inspiration.” This assertion 
virtually gives up the attempt to settle the matter by 
the word of God, and wears the appearance of an 
admission that the doctrine of endless punishment, 
and the full authority of the Bible, must stand or fall 
together. 

In whatever part of the Scriptures such evidence 
as is contained in this passage had been found, 
we should not have undervalued it; for no one 
section of the Bible is the revelation complete, but 
all the sections taken together. Nevertheless, it is 
well to note that the strongest proof happens, or 
rather is divinely arranged, to hold a place in the 
most important and indisputable part of the word. 
Had it been in the Apocalypse, we might have been 
reminded that it appeared in a book of visions. Had 


1 Alger: ‘‘ Future Life,” p, 527. 
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it been in the Old Testament, some might have tried 
to impair its force by referring it to a partially en- 
lightened dispensation. But, in fact, it comes from 
the lips of the great Teacher of life and immortality, 
not incidentally, nor merely in connexion with some 
other minor topic. It stands out a great central 
thought, in a long, serious discourse on the day of 
doom. The listening mind is borne swiftly from the 
retribution on Jerusalem to its antitype, the general 
judgment of mankind. The momentousness of the 
interests handled, the grandeur and rousing power 
of the imagery, the earnest tones of warning, the 
solemnity deepening as the discourse rolls on, all well 
become a deliverance which culminates in a clear, 
authoritative prediction of endless life to the saved, 
and equally endless death to the impenitent. “These 
shall go away into eternal punishment,” was not the 
language of a wild, weird ascetic from the desert, 
whose lips were unused to strains of peace, but of 
Jesus, whose words so often distilled pardons on the 
contrite, whose miracles were brimful of beneficence, 
and whose death was the most stupendous display of 
divine love to mankind. The author was He whose 
truth and benevolence would not allow guilty men 
to stand in peril of interminable woe without plain, 
earnest, and powerful warning. 

Mark ix. 42-50.—Much of what has been said fro 
and con on the closing part of Matthew xxv. applies 
more or less to the class of Scripture proofs of which 
it is the chief. There will therefore be no need for 
its repetition in connexion with the following texts. 
Correcting the errors of His disciples, Jesus said, 
“Whosoever shall cause one of these little ones that 
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believe on Me to stumble, it were better for him if a 
great millstone were hanged about his neck, and he 
were cast into the sea. And if thy hand cause thee 
to stumble, cut it off: it is good for thee to enter into 
life maimed, rather than having thy two hands to go 
into hell, into the unquenchable fire. And if thy foot 
cause thee to stumble, cut it off: it is good for thee 
to enter into life halt, rather than having thy two feet 
to be cast into hell. And if thine eye cause thee to 
stumble, cast it out: it is good for thee to enter into 
the kingdom of God with one eye, rather than having 
two eyes to be cast into hell; where their worm dieth 
not, and the fire is not quenched.” 

That a fearful doom, and not a remedial purga- 
tion, was under contemplation, appears from its com- 
parison with “a great millstone” hanged about the 
neck, and cast into the sea. After omitting, on the 
authority of critics,! the reiterate clauses, the doom 
still appears exd/ess from the monitory assertion, that 


1 “We cannot but regret that the words of the forty-eighth verse, 
which, in the received texts, are thrice repeated, with a thrilling and 
deeply rhythmical effect, are in Tischendorf’s text excluded in verses 44 
and 46, as being genuine only in verse 48 ; while Tregelles brackets them 
as of doubtful genuineness. The MSS. by whose authority they are 
guided in this case are of formidable weight ; but those in favour of the 
received text are far more numerous, and one (A) equal perhaps in 
value to the most ancient ; while the authority of the most ancient and 
best versions is decidedly in favour of the received text. To us it seems 
not difficult to see how, though genuine, the repetition should have 
been excluded by copyists, to avoid an apparent tautology, and to con- 
form the text to that of Matthew, but very difficult to see how, if not 
genuine, it should have found its way into so many ancient MSS. 
Lachmann adheres to the received text, and even Fritzsche contends for 
it; while Alford says the triple repetition gives sublimity, and leaves 
no doubt of the discourse having been uttered verbatim,”—Dr. D. 
Brown: ‘A Commentary,” etc., in loco. 
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as a fire it is “never quenched,” and as a worm it 
“dieth not.” 

To weaken the Master’s words, it has been 
suggested that though the fire will not be guenched, 
it may go out from want of human fuel. But not 
to dwell on the inconsistency of this idea with 
the “eternal fire,’ “eternal punishment, eternal 
destruction,” and cognate descriptions of the same 
thing in other places of the Scriptures, it is sufficient 
to reply that, had He intended this distinction, He 
would have refrained from describing the worm as 
not dying, and would have spoken of it as xot killed. 
Had He said, “The fire that never goeth out,” the 
style of gloss we are confronting might have added, 
“But it may be put out.” Not to dwell on the 
puerility which such exposition seeks to attribute to 
the discourse of the Great Teacher, it may be 
remarked that the notion of self-termination of the 
punishment is excluded by the clause, “their worm 
dieth not”; while the notion of forcible termination 
from without is equally excluded by the clause, “the 
fire is not quenched.” 

The strength of the language is not diminished 
by any allusion to Gehenna, or Valley of Hinnom, 
where decaying animal refuse bred worms, and where 
fires burned to counteract the nuisance. None but 
a childish exponent of Scripture would imagine that 
valley to be all Jesus meant as the alternative of “the 
kingdom of God,” and as the penalty of holding to 
sin, here presented under the figures of an offending 
hand and foot and eye. Gehenna, as the image of 
hell, represents the intensity of hell’s misery by the 
worm and the fire, and the perpetuity of that misery 


» 
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is discovered by the deathlessness of hell’s worm, and 
the quenchlessness of its fire. 

Nor is its teaching of endless suffering weakened 
by tracing the form of expression to Isaiah Ixvi. 24, 
where the prophet seems to have before his imagina- 
tion a field of battle, covered with heaps of slain, 
putrefaction, worms, and fire commingling as long 
as there are any dead bodies to feed upon. Both the 
prophet and the Messiah evidently meant to portray 
the utter overthrow of the enemies of God, although 
the latter more distinctly points to the world beyond 
the grave. If it be pleaded against us that, as a 
matter of fact, the horrors of the Valley of Hinnom 
or of the field of slain were not literally everlasting, 
the answer is twofold. Fzrsz, the process lasted as 
long as the nature of the thing would permit, as it 
will with the souls of the lost, which is for ever. 
Moreover, the literal eternity of Gehenna was not 
necessary to enable Christ therewith to illustrate the 
literal eternity of future suffering. On the point of 
finality the analogy implied in the allusion is that, as 
there was no remedy in the valley for the substances 
cast therein, so neither will there be any for the souls 
“cast into hell fire.” But, secondly, besides analogy 
there is antithesis, in that the worm died and the fire 
was quenched in one case, and in the other shall 
always continue! Between the idea of hell working 


1 Jesus ‘‘expressed the place of torment under the image of 
Gehenna; and the punishment of the wicked, by the worm which 
there preyed on the carcases, and the fire which consumed the 
wretched victims: marking, however, in the strongest manner, the 
difference between Gehenna and the invisible place of torment ; namely, 
that in the former the suffering is transient ; the worm itself that preys 
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restoration to heaven, and that of Gehenna consuming 
refuse, there can be no analogy whatever. Universal 
restoration supposes hell to be remedial to those who 
are condemned to it; whereas to those flung into the 
Valley of Hinnom there was nothing remedial, but 
everything opposite. 

On the theory of annihilation, the resemblance 
should be between the destruction of those cast into 
Gehenna and the annihilation of the wicked in hell. 
But that could not be the design of our Lord’s 
language ; for ceaselessness of the worm and fire were 
to be dreaded by the zudividual offender. They were 
ceaseless to 4zm, or why should Christ warn him to 
avoid them on that account? Whereas, if he were to 
be put out of existence after a time, the object of 
dread could not be perpetuity, but only intensity of 
suffering. The absence of perpetuity would be his 
only hope. As Jesus puts the case, perpetuity is the 
most alarming feature. He lays special stress on the 
interminability of the worm and fire as a terrible 
consequence to be escaped by turning away from sin 
in the present life. If the annihilationist should 
suggest that the fire and worm will always operate, 
not on the same person, but on an endless succession 
of persons, he will still have to turn round and face 
many of his own objections to eternal punishment; 
for there would then be eternal punishment in God’s 
dominion, though not in any one individual. From 
a comparison with Isaiah Ixvi., which contemplates a 


on the body, dies; and the fire which totally consumes it, is soon 
extinguished: whereas, in the figurative Gehenna, the instruments of 
punishment shall be everlasting, and the suffering without end,”— 
Lowth, 
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field covered with the slain, Mr. White contends that 
the worm is putrefaction, and not conscience; and 
that the death of the corpses implies the death, that 
is, the “destruction, of the sow/, or life, in Gehenna.” 
But that would not make the evil a whit less 
perpetual. And supposing corpses to represent the 
wicked dead, it does not follow that death in the 
earthly body is in all respects identical with death 
in the rational spirit inhabiting its resurrection body. 
The physical ruin of dissolution and putrefaction 
might well prefigure the far deeper ruin of soul and 
body in Gehenna. Grant the destructionist his 
definition of death in hell, and his case is easily made 
out. But in the interests of truth we deny his 
definition. 

Mr. White complains that his opponents under- 
stand the death of the worm to be a very different 
kind of death from that to which wicked men are 
destined. But the kind of death may be as different 
as its subject; and therefore it is consistent to take 
the former for such death as is proper to worms, and 
the latter for such as is proper toa moral and intelligent 
nature. Accordingly, the reason why it was better 
to lose the arm on earth than the body in hell was 
not only that the body was more than the member, 
but also that the perdition in hell was a far worse 
kind of perdition. For the consideration of those 
destructionists who insist that death to a lost man is 
the same thing as the death proper to a worm, we 
commend the fact that the term (rzAcuréw) applied 
to the death of the worm is always applied elsewhere 
in the New Testament to natural or temporal death, 
and not once to the future punishment of the wicked. 

4 
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At verse 49, Jesus adds, “For every one shall be 
salted with fire. Salt is good: but if-the salt hath 
lost its saltness, wherewith will ye season it? Have 
salt in yourselves, and be at peace one with another.” 
Understanding the “for” to connect the following 
words with the foregoing, some take the first clause 
as descriptive of the lost in hell (of whom He had 
just spoken), and the latter of those who in this life 
are consecrated to God with a very different season- 
ing—the sanctifying influence of the Holy Ghost as 
the “refining fire” counteracting moral putrefaction. 
“ Every one (in the place referred to) shall be salted 
with fire.” That is, the very fire which punishes 
him shall be unquenchable.t The punishment will 
‘be destructive of his happiness, but preservative of 
his conscious being. As animal matter is kept 
in salt from decomposition, he, asbestos-like, shall 
be kept in fire, consciously deprived of enjoyment. 
If this be the meaning of the forty-ninth verse, the 
evidence going before is corroborated in a manner 
that may well terrify him who hopes for a re- 
medial or temporary hell. If, however, in explain- 
ing this confessedly difficult passage, we should 
prefer to interpret the salting with fire by the Holy 


1 We know not whose views Mr. White represents by the words, 
** every victim of divine vengeance shall be mévaculously preserved to 
endure the torments of this avenging flame”’ (p. 436), Weshould say, 
the preservation would be as natural to that state of things as the con- 
sumption of a human body in fire is now; and that, on Mr. White’s 
theory, it would require a miracle to keep a man’s body for ages in a 
lake of material fire, and another miracle to terminate the existence of 
his soul as a soul, without terminating its existence as a substance, 
The suffering is as certainly endless as the worm is deathless and the 
fire quenchless. 
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Spirit's bape of firks, the euideacdi of Geasaliiss 
suffering supplied in the eaerEr Cate Bees remains 
intact.1 

Matthew xviii. 8—It is matter of dispute whether 
Matthew xviii. 8 is an account of the same discourse 
as is recorded in Mark ix., or of one delivered on a 
separate occasion. Adopt either view, and the proof 
is strong in support of the doctrine we maintain. “It 
is good fer thee to enter into life maimed or halt, 
rather than having two hands or two feet to be cast 
into the eternal fire,’— another unmistakable and 
solemn declaration from the highest authority. And 
from its striking similarity in occasion, scope, and 
language to that recorded by St. Mark, we are justi- 
fied in accepting “the unquenchable fire” as syno- 
nymous with “eternal fire”; thus confirming the 
unlimited meaning of “ for ever” and “eternal” when 
applied to the state of the lost. The.duration is not 
always expressed ; e.g. what is here called “eternal 
fire” is called in the next verse “hell fire.” But 
since the same thing is spoken of in both, the eternity 
predicated in verse 8 is equally applicable to the fire 
in verse 9. And so in the numerous places where 
the same doom is described without any statement 
of duration. 


1 Mr. Fyfe adopts Olshausen’s view : “‘ ‘ Because of the general sin- 
fulness of the race, every individual shall be salted with fire: either, 
on the one hand, by his entering of his own free will on a course of 
self-denial and earnest purification from his iniquities; or, on the 
other hand, by his being carried against his will away to the place of 
punishment.’”” The fire denotes first the ‘‘cleansing element” in 
Christ, and secondly ‘‘ that which, inflicts anguish.” — Zhe Hereafter, 


Pp. 351. 
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Matthew iii. 12.—John the Baptist, foretelling 
the judicial action of his Lord, indicates the final 
treatment of the wicked by the very phrase which 
Jesus subsequently employed for the same purpose: 
“Whose fan is in His hand, and He will throughly 
cleanse His threshing-floor; and He will gather His 
wheat into the garner, but the chaff He will burn 
up with wnuquenchable fire.” Between the burning 
of the chaff and the burning of the wicked we 
have both similitude and contrast —similitude as 
far as the two subjects are capable of it; contrast 
where they are incapable: both are burned ; but the 
process with one is, from its nature, drzef, though 
severe; with the other, according to its nature, 
ceaseless. Hence, while the literal fire of the win- 
nower soon does its work and ceases, that threatened 
against the enemies of Christ ceases not, because 
“unquenchable.” 

Jude 6, 7, 13—The brief Epistle of Jude finds 
space for this doctrine, so prominent in the sermons 
of his Master. ‘And angels which kept not their 
own principality, but left their proper habitation, He 
hath kept in everlasting’ bonds under darkness unto 
the judgment of the great day. Even as Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and the cities about them, having in like 
manner with these given themselves over to fornica- 
tion, and gone after strange flesh, are set forth as an 


1 @idu0s. Used in N.T. here only and Rom. i. 20, The only mean- 
ings given by Grimm, Robinson, and Liddell and Scott are “eternal,” 
‘everlasting,’ ‘‘for ever,” ‘‘ always existing,” ad znjinitum. Park- 
hurst takes Rom, i. 20 to mean ‘‘absolute eternity,” without beginning 
and without end; and Jude 6, ‘‘eternity in a restrained sense, or a 
parte post, perpetual, without end.” 
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example, suffering the punishment of eternal fire.” ! 
There is nothing in the process of judgment which 
implies that the bonds will then be removed. Indeed, 
if there were, “everlasting bonds” would bea misnomer. 
Judgment, alas for the guilty! will only rivet, not 
break, the bonds. This passage certifies the unlimited 
continuance of the penalty incurred by fallen angels ; 
and, by parity of reasoning, augments the probability 
of the same dire future for lost men. The chains, or 
bonds, are “ everlasting,’ and therefore will hold them 
unto the judgment, and ever after. 

In the example of Sodom and Gomorrah, “ suffer- 
ing the punishment of eternal fire,” cannot be explained 
away as only temporal. For the vengeance must 
really have fallen, not on the unintelligent material, 
nor on the civil organisation of the cities, but on the 
responsible feople who inhabited them. Whatever 
curse happened to the place, or nationality of the 
place, its weight as a punishment must have fallen 
ultimately on sentient beings, who were capable of 
feeling it. To say the vengeance was endured by 
the cities as such, rather than by the people in them, 
would require that the sins of fornication and going 
after strange flesh were not the sins of the individuals, 
but of the cities. It avails not to object that the 
sufferings of those people in the invisible world are 
not particularly alluded to in other parts of Scripture. 
Enough that Jews and Christians knew that all such 
at death pass into a punishment which the general 
judgment will vindicate and confirm. The resem- 


1 <¢ The just punishment of eternal fire.” ‘‘ The sense is undergoing 
the punishment, as may even now be seen, of eternal fire, of that fire 
which shall never be quenched.” —A//ord. 
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blance to the case of the fallen angels, implied by “even 
as,” shows that St. Jude referred to a “suffering ” long 
after the destruction of the cities, which is confirmed 
by the commination upon the city rejecting the 
gospel: “It shall be more tolerable for Sodom and 
Gomorrah in the day of judgment than for that city.” 
There is evidently a judgment yet hanging over those 
cities of the Plain, or more literally their inhabitants, 
which is here called “suffering the punishment of 
eternal fire.” The fire which consumed Sodom and 
Gomorrah was not eternal, nor does it appear to have 
been of more than brief duration, and therefore the 
writer must refer to some other fire, of which that 
was only a transient type, and whose inextinguishable 
retributive flame corresponds to the eternal unquench- 
able fire foretold in the gospels. St. Jude qualifies life 
in the twenty-first verse by the same term as fire in 
the seventh. It would be a reckless disregard of con- 
sistency to make him mean limited duration in the 
one case, and unlimited in the other. As the one is 
allowed to signify endless life, we naturally take ee 
other to signify endless fire. 

Not content with this, he goes on in the thirteenth 
verse to re-affirm the same woe upon the spirits, whom 
he likens to “wild waves of the sea, foaming out their 
own shame; wandering stars, for whom the blackness of 
darkness hath been reserved for ever.” St. Judeseems 
as much to prefer the words “eternal” and “for ever ” 
in connexion with future punishment, as some modern 
teachers prefer to omit or explain them away. Con- 
sidering the subject, scope, and brevity of the epistle, 
the threefold mention of the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment compels us either to accept that doctrine, or 
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reject both it and the epistle. As we cannot reason- 
ably extrude the epistle, our only rational course is 
to yield assent to its teaching. From a rationalistic 
standpoint, this passage is allowed to embody our 
view. Mr. Alger, an eager opponent, says: “He 
(St. Jude) probably expected that, when all free con- 
tingencies were past, and Christ had pronounced 
sentence, the condemned would be doomed eternally 
into the black abyss, and the accepted would rise into 
the immortal glory of heaven.”! It is plain that 
rationalism finds it easier to oust the inspiration of 
the epistle from the written revelation than the doc- 
trine of everlasting punishment from the epistle. 
We deem it more rational to retain both. 

2 Peter ii. 12-17—Kindred to St. Jude’s words 
are those of St. Peter, where he depicts the character 
and destiny of the same class, who “shall utterly 
perish, ... for whom the blackness of darkness 
hath been reserved,” and whose last state is their 
worst. This passage, the above rationalistic univer- 
salist writer admits, is a clear intimation that “the 
wicked were to be remanded after judgment, and 
eternally imprisoned,” and his only way of evading the 
claim of that truth on his credence is to cast the 
epistle overboard. This text, in the absence of the 
disputed phrase, “for ever,’ cannot be pressed as of 
itself sufficient to prove the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment; but, taken along with the places where the 
doctrine is expressly affirmed, we know what dura- 
tion belongs to utter perdition and the “blackness 
of darkness.” 


+ << Future Life,” p. 246. 
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2 Thessalonians i. 9.—St. Paul, in his Second Epistle 
to the Thessalonians, foretelling the judgment of the 
world by Christ, assures us that part of His work will be 
to render “righteous” “vengeance to them that know 
not God, and to them that obey not the gospel of our 
Lord Jesus: who shall suffer punishment, even eternal 
destruction from the face of the Lord.” Observe, it is 
not mere correction, but punzshment (dixny ricovon, “ shall 
pay the penalty”). It is punishment meted out by 
the Lord Jesus, as vighteous Judge in the great day. 
It is punishment in the form of “destruction” (6r<dpov, 
“min,” as do 1 <Dhess.,v..3; irim. virgo), motdnithe 
sense of annihilation; for that negative doom, as 
we hope to show, is not the New Testament 
notion. This destruction is the positive coztrast to 
the “doom” of the “saints.” And, further, it is 
“ eternal,” 1 

Hebrews vi. 2.—“ Eternal judgment” is put forward 
by the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews as one of 
the fundamentals of Christianity. The process of judg- 
ment cannot be supposed to last for ever (though even 
that would involve endless suffering). If we are to 
attach any meaning at all to the attribute of eternity 


' Dr. Petavel translates: ‘* They shall suffer their punishment, an 
eternal destruction, by means of the presence of the Lord” (p. 352). 
avo is strained by this rendering. It is better translated from. ‘‘It 
expresses . . . the going forth, away from, of, etc.”’ (Robinson, Lex.). 
Accordingly, the R.V. has ‘‘from the face of the Lord and from the 
glory of His might.”” According to the conditionalist’s rendering, they 
will all be punished, z.e, annihilated a¢ once, at His coming. Where 
then will be the different degrees of punishment? How does that agree 
with ‘‘an end of evil by way of gradual elimination ” (Petavel, p. 284)? 
And why need they be raised from the dead to be immediately reduced 
to nothing? Nor does it appear how the ‘‘ face,” or the ‘‘glory,” is 
fitted to cause reduction to ‘‘ nothingness.” The ‘‘ eternal destruction ” 
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here given to judgment, it must be associated, not 
with the formation or utterance of the judicial sentence, 
but with its endurance; and unless we reduce this 
“principle of the doctrine of Christ” to an odd, un- 
scriptural half-truth, by applying it to the righteous 
only, we are shut up to conclude that the unjust will 
receive a sentence whose enforcement will continue 
for ever. This explanation of “eternal judgment” is 
widely different from the annihilationist’s explanation 
of eternal punishment. He says the effect is eternal 
when being ceases, as truly as when it continues in 
suffering. But this is not strictly true: for the effect 
in one case is real and positive; in the other it is 
nothing. In one case there is a subject, of which the 
effect can be predicated ; in the other there is none. 
In one the object of the retributive action remains ; 
in the other there is no object. In one there is endur- 
ance; in the other there can be none, because there 
is no being to endure. There is continuance and 
actuality in one; in the other, mere finality and 
nonentity. If“eternal judgment” and “ eternal punish- 
ment” are to have any meaning corresponding to the 
right use of language, the existence must last as long 


as ‘‘punishment” could not be realised in eternal nothing; which, 
moreover, is sometimes approved by conditionalists as a merciful way 
of escape. The idea of exclusion or banishment is not only implied in 
aa, but agrees with the analogy of faith, e.g. with “ going away into” 
(Matt. xxv. 46) ; “departing ” (Matt. xxv. 41, Luke xiii, 27); being cast 
into, and going into hell (Mark ix. 43, 44, Matt. xviii. 8, etc.). Banish- 
ment will be an ‘‘ affliction” (ver. 6); nonentity would not. Cf. Isa. 
ii, 19. In Jude 7 3/xn means suffering the vengeance of eternal fire. 
And again, annihilation by the face, or glory, of God is inconsistent 
with the theory of the conditionalist that extinction is effected by the 
bad character of the sinner (Petavel, p. 355). 
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as the effect of the judgment and the continuance of 
the punishment, both of which are “eternal.” 
Revelation xiv. 11.—In picturing the fate of wor- 
shippers of the beast, St. John tells us that “the 
smoke of their torment goeth up for ever and ever 
(cig aidivag aidvov); and they have no rest day and 
night.” Were the expression of eternity is double, 
“for ever and ever,” and is confirmed by that of 
“day and night,” which is a scriptural way of denoting 
incessant duration. Equally expressive is the descrip- 
tion of the lot of the great deceiver (Rev. xx. 10), 
who “shall be tormented day and night for ever and 
ever,” and of the great whore (xix. 3). Here dura- 
tion of punishment is denoted by the phrase which 
applies to the reign of saints (xxii. 5), and so often 
-to the duration of divine perfections. To neutralise 
the strong testimony of Revelation xx. 10, we are 
told that being cast into “ the lake of fire” denotes 
extinction of being. A change is made in the italicised 
word, reading, “where the beast and the false prophet 
were cast,’ instead of, “ where the beast and the false 
prophet are,’ in order to countenance the idea that 
their being was extinguished by the fire as soon as 
cast intoit. But ¢/ezr being “ cast alive” into the lake 
of fire (xix. 20) is quite consistent with the idea of 
their existence in it, and with the retention of “are” 
when they are afterwards spoken of. Moreover, the 
tendency of fire to extinguish the intelligent beings 
cast into it is simply a baseless assumption. It is not 
so in this world; and if it were, we should have no 
reason to suppose it so in the future, any more than 
by the same sort of analogy we should have reason to 
expect the fire would exhaust itself for want of fuel. 
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If God could cause the bush to remain unconsumed in 
fire, so, especially under a totally different dispensation 
from the present, can He easily cause the lake of fire 
and its inmates to remain for ever. But when the 
destructionist has been allowed all the verbal license 
he seeks with the text, his fanciful structure of misin- 
terpretation is immediately overturned bythe following 
clause, which, so far from sanctioning the notion of 
extinction by the fire, assures us that those cast into 
it “shall be tormented day and night for ever and 
ever.” No wonder that the attempt to extort 
destructionism from this passage should be followed 
by the confession that “there is undoubtedly a 
difficulty in connexion with the words ‘shall be 
tormented for ever and ever.’”! 

Daniel xii. 2,—In the twelfth chapter of the 
prophet Daniel we have the same antithesis as in 
the New Testament, where the ultimate states of the 
righteous and the wicked are placed in marked oppo- 
sition to each other; and yet, while the two states 
are in contrast, the same duration belongs to both, 
and is expressed by the same word, “everlasting ” 
(pbiy corresponding to aiwwos). “Many of them that 
sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to 
everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting 
contempt.” Has honest criticism any choice, except 
to admit that the contempt is as lasting as the life ? 
Destructionism ? reduces “everlasting contempt” of 
the lost man to contempt for his memory; which 
makes the sentence an absurd solecism, representing 
the one class as awaking to a real state of being, 


1 Rey. S. Minton: ‘‘ Harmony of Scripture,” p. 26. ” /dzd., p. 10. 
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and the other as awaking to nonentity. According 
to this interpretation, during the endless contempt, 
the happy survivors only could be conscious of it, 
and not the condemned, whose being would be 
extinguished. Nor could the condemned be the 
subjects of it; for nothing can be the subject of 
nothing. The memory of the lost could not be in 
themselves, after they were non-existent, but only in 
the survivors who were saved. Truly the prediction 
carries no consistent sense, unless we understand the 
contempt to be something which evil men will con- 
sciously and everlastingly endure. This prophecy was 
very inadequately fulfilled by the restoration of the 
Jews from Babylonian captivity. It foretells awards 
far exceeding anything in the past or prospective 
history of that people within the course of time. In 
some respects it remarkably resembles the prophecy 
of our Lord: “The hour cometh, in which all that 
are in the tombs shall hear His voice, and shall come 
forth ; they that have done good, unto the resurrec- 
tion of life; and they that have done evil, unto the 
resurrection of judgment” (John v. 28, 29). That 
Daniel, as well as Christ, points to final rewards and 
punishments is further probable from his immediately 
adding, “And they that be wise shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament; and they that turn 
many to righteousness as the stars for ever and 
ever”; recalling again the words of Christ, that 
when offenders are cast into a furnace of fire, “then 
shall the righteous shine forth as the sun in the 
kingdom of their Father” (Matt. xiii. 43). When 
Isaiah makes alarmed sinners and hypocrites cry, 
“Who among us shall dwell with the devouring fire ? 
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who among us shall dwell with everlasting burnings?” 
(xxxiii. 14) an allusion to the threatenings of national 
foes does not preclude allusion to a deeper and more 
distant calamity in the world to come. None of 
the prophets more than Isaiah made national and 
temporal affairs a mirror by which to reflect the 
mind of God on affairs spiritual and eternal. God's 
favour to the children of His spiritual kingdom, and 
His treatment of the children of the devil, are often 
foreshadowed in blessings upon His ancient people, 
and curses upon contemporary sinners. The proxi- 
mate typified the ultimate; the temporal, the eternal ; 
the smaller, the greater Bearing this in mind, there 
is nothing far-fetched in supposing the terror of the 
“everlasting burnings” to look through the hostility 
of the Assyrians to “the fire which never shall be 
quenched.” This text is not cited as an independent 
proof; but, remembering that many of the prophecies 
had double references, it would be a bold thing to 
deny all reference here to that future effect of sin 
which the New Testament makes so prominent. The 
Old Testament often adumbrated thoughts on which 
the New pours fuller light. Truths blended in the 
one with type and shadow, draped in Hebrew poetry, 
or veiled in secular allusions, in the other are more 
sharply defined and conspicuous. This holds espe- 
cially (with the exception of a few remarkably clear 
Old Testament passages) of the resurrection of the 
dead, the general judgment, the final states of the 
saved and the lost, and the future state generally. 


1 «That same characteristic of prophecy, the larger distance and the 
nearer earnest, occurs too in our Lord’s prophecies.’—Dr. Pusey on 
the book of Daniel. 
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Yet, through the long vista, glimpses of these subjects 
are sufficiently descried to assure us that the patriarchs 
were not strangers to them. Thus the remediless 
fate of the wicked, rung on our ear in the words of 
our Lord, comes with a similar though less articulate 
sound from the prophets, in such sentences as, “He 
that being often reproved hardeneth his neck shall 
suddenly be broken, and that without remedy”; 
“When a wicked man dieth, his expectation shall 
perish: and the hope of iniquity perisheth”; “His 
own iniquities shall take the wicked, and he shall 
be holden with the cords of his sin”; “Then shall 
they call upon Me, but I will not answer; they 
shall seek Me diligently, but they shall not find 
Me.” Sinners have their “portion in this life”; “I 
considered their latter end: surely Thou settest 
them in slippery places: Thou castest them down to 
destruction: how are they become a desolation in 
a moment! they are utterly consumed with terrors: 
as a dream when one awaketh; so, O Lord, when 
Thou awakest, Thou shalt despise their image.” 
(What is this but the “everlasting contempt” spoken 
of by Daniel?) “Upon the wicked He shall rain 
snares ; fire and brimstone and burning wind shall be 
the portion of their cup.” ! 

John iii. 36—Returning to the Baptist, we have 
the final destinies of believers and disbelievers set 
against each other in striking contrast: “He that 
believeth on the Son hath eternal life; but he that 
obeyeth not the Son shall not see life, but the wrath 
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of God abideth on him.” “Eternal life” and “shall 
not see life” refer evidently to future states, as deter- 
mined by believing and disbelieving respectively. 
The determining period is the time over which the 
opportunity of believing extends, namely, the present 
life ; as in the great commission, “He that believeth 
and is baptized shall be saved; but he that dis- 
believeth shall be condemned.” Hence the Baptist’s 
closing sentence cannot be paraphrased, “shall not 
see life wntzl he believe,’—as if the privilege would 
be offered persistently until accepted in time or 
eternity. “Shall not see life” describes a final conse- 
quence of disbelief, as “ eternal life” describes a final 
consequence of belief—the penalty and the reward 
being both subsequent to the season of believing. 

“The wrath of God abideth on him” would be a 
strong form of expression if alone; much stronger 
is it when preceded by “shall not see life.’ But 
bearing in mind that the two phrases are the correla- 
tives of “eternal life” in the destinies of mankind, 
we may conclude confidently that not to see life 
and to abide under the wrath of God are tantamount 
to wrath everlasting. 

Luke xvi. 26.—It often happens that subordinate 
parts of a parable are introduced to fill up the scene, 
without having any particular truth to teach. But 
to that category the zmpassable gulf cannot belong. 
It is a salient, essential part of the account of Dives 
and Lazarus; and, with great dramatic force, reveals 
the changelessness of the fates of both lost and 
saved. After death it is as impossible to rise from 
hell to heaven (here represented by the Jewish name 
“ Abraham’s bosom”) as to fall from heaven to hell. 
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“They which would pass from hence to you may 
not be able, and that none may cross over from 
thence to us.” So far from encouraging the lost 
man to hope for deliverance by any means, Abraham 
leaves him hopeless: “Son, remember that thou in thy 
lifetime receivedst thy good things, and Lazarus in 
like manner evil things: but now here he is comforted, 
and thou art in anguish”: corresponding to our Lord’s 
warning to those who have riches minus religion, 
“Ye have received your consolation.” Nor does the 
sufferer give any proof of moral improvement. Not 
a word of true penitence escapes him. Desire to be 
relieved of pain is unaccompanied by any sign of 
desire to be rid of sin. Probably his prayer for his 
brethren arose from dread of increased misery in 
himself, whose bad example they were following. 
But assuming a desire to prevént their punishment, 
that would be no proof of his own contrition and 
amendment, or of genuine concern for their moral 
purity. Why have we not one word from the lips of 
the Great Teacher to indicate the possibility, if not 
the certainty, of escape or deliverance? If there 
was a door of hope, how unlike the loving Lamb to 
conceal it! His aims, dispositions, and wont oblige 
us rather to say, He knew of no such door, and there- 
fore would not—could not raise a false and delusive 
hope. Remembering that the design of Christ was 
to set forth future rewards and punishments, that 
the condemned is refused the faintest gleam of hope, 
that the light of inspired truth and the opportunities 
of the present life are deemed sufficient probation for 
both the good and the evil, we are compelled to 
believe that any hypothesis short of eternal punish- 
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ment would reduce a vivid and instructive picture of 
the future world to inane feebleness or bewildering 
jargon.! 

Matthew xii. 25-32; Mark iii. 29.—Very solemn 
are the words of Jesus as recorded by SS. Matthew and 
Mark: “The blasphemy against the Spirit shall not 
be forgiven.” “It shall not be forgiven him, neither 
in this world, nor in that which is to come.” “ Who- 
soever shall blaspheme against the Holy Spirit hath 
never forgiveness, but is guilty of an eternal sin.” On 
another occasion, as recorded by Luke (xii. 10), He 
said, “ Unto him that blasphemeth against the Holy 
Spirit it shall not be forgiven.” 

Even were we to adopt the notion that “this world,” 
and that “to come,” meant the Jewish and Christian 
dispensations respectively, it would still appear that 
Christ never intended to favour the idea of forgiveness 
after death ; for He affords no hint of the pardonable- 
ness of this sin at azy tzme: which were strange if a 
pardon were in reserve. Expressions more or less 
similar to “this world,” as reaching to the end of time, 
and “the world to come,” as the eternal state, are not 


1 To evade this teaching it is said Gehenna was a restoring discipline 
to Dives. We are told of ‘‘the happy moral change it had wrought 
upon him, burning out his selfishness and worldliness, and quickening, 
at least, the germs of charity and spirituality within him,” An elaborate 
process of reflection and moral improvement is ascribed to him which 
is not only wanting in the words of our Lord, but runs counter thereto 
(‘Salvator Mundi,” pp. 211-213). This gloss is as wide of the mark as 
to say that the reply of a Home Secretary refusing to remit or lessen 
the punishment of a criminal, and justifying its infliction, is to ‘‘ redeem 
and restore’? him. The attempt to foist into the passage ideas of which 
it contains not the slightest trace, shows to what straits universalism 
is reduced, and with what temerity it is prepared to clog the divine 
record with its own imaginings. 
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infrequent. Christ is exalted above every name, “not 
only in this world, but also in that which is to come” ; 
the Greek words being the same. The same term 
(wéAAwv) is applied to the future state in the phrases, 
“wrath to come”; “promise of the life that now is, 
and of that which is to come”; “here we have no 
continuing city, but we seek one to come”; “an high 
priest of good things to come”; “nor things present, 
nor things to come” ; “a good foundation against the 
time to come, that they may lay hold of eternal life.” 
With another word (from zpyoua:) to denote the 
future, we have “manifold more in the present time, 
and in the world to come life everlasting.” We have 
also other expressions distinguishing the temporal 
from the eternal state as this world and that world— 
the latter, by ellipsis, omitted sometimes, but under- 
stood. So that, notwithstanding the Jewish use of 
the phrase “world to come” for the Messianic period, 
and the two instances of that use, as some com- 
mentators think, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, we 
think the uwsws doguendi is not more, if so much, in 
favour of taking our Lord’s expression for the Jewish 
and Christian dispensations, as of taking it for the 
present temporal and the future eternal states. But 
to insist on this is not essential to the proof deriv- 
able from this passage. The equivalent to “shall 
not be forgiven” reads, in St. Mark, “is guilty of an 
eternal sin,” or, as better accords with the context, 
and as the same word is rendered in the phrase, 
“subject to bondage” (Heb. ii. 15), “is subject to 


1 See Luke xvi, 8 and xx. 34, 35; Titus ii. 12; Matt. xiii, 22, 30, 
40, 49, xxiv, 3, and xxviil, 20. 
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an eternal sin.” But whether the term (Zvoxo¢) 
mean danger of, or subject to, there is no escaping 
from the fact, that in our Lord’s mind eternal 
guilt was a future fossibility and a probability. 
Explaining one evangelist by the other, it is certain 
the commination in St. Mark refers to the future 
state; and therefore St. Matthew, as he speaks of 
the same thing, must mean an ‘irremissibility extend- 
ing beyond the Christian dispensation into that eternal 
future. Moreover, St. Mark’s account, “hath never 
forgiveness” (e¢ rdv aidvx), forbids our confining the 
unpardonableness to the present life. Taking the 
two worlds to mean this life and eternity, there is 
nothing in the expression to imply that other sins are 
forgiven after death. The language does not con- 
tradict such an opinion, but neither does it teach or 
imply it. Nor is it elsewhere taught in the Bible. 
To argue that as ¢#zs sin cannot be forgiven in the 
world to come, therefore “some other sins, not here 
forgiven, may be forgiven in the coming age,” is like 
the polygamist’s argument, that as a bishop “must 
be the husband of one wife,” another Christian may 
therefore be the husband of more than one: which 
would be paralleled by the inference that because a 
bishop must be “sober,” others might be intemperate 
(1 Tim. iii. 2) To grant, however, such an idea as 
pardon of other sins after death would but little answer 


1 “Tt would seem therefore, that all men who have not committed 
that sin may be pardoned ‘ either in this life or in that which is to come’” 
(Petavel, p. 286). Were this sophistry sound reasoning, it would be 
fatal to Dr. Petavel’s conditionalism with regard to all other sinners. 
For if they all may be pardoned, why must they be also punished with 
annihilation ? 
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the universalist’s purpose, inasmuch as it would still 
be implied that ¢izs sin would never be pardoned. 
The irremissibility of any sin involves endlessness of 
misery. Guilt and happiness cannot co-exist in the 
same person. The curse of sin can never be removed 
until sin be forgiven. 

Tischendorf’s rendering, “hath not forgiveness for 
ever,” or the Revisers’, “hath never forgiveness, but 
is guilty of an eternal sin,” does not militate against 
the endlessness of the punishment. How may the 
sin be eternal? Not merely in the sense that once 
committed it can never be made not to have been 
done; for in that sense a/ sin is eternal, though the 
future effects may be remitted. We must attach a 
sense peculiar to the sin under consideration. Is it 
eternal in the sense of ceaselessly perpetuating or 
reproducing itself in the same or some other form? 
That presupposes there will always be sin, and, as its 
necessary consequence, misery. The destructionist 
might say that it hath never forgiveness, but that by 
the period of extinction the sinner will have suffered 
the full penalty. But is it conceivable that a person 
in whom sin runs parallel with his being can ever 
have suffered the full measure of punishment due? 
If not, the time can never come when he may drop 
out of being because he has suffered all his desert ; 
and to drop him out while some punishment remained 
unsuffered would be virtual forgiveness of the re- 
mainder. If, on the other hand, the last point of 
suffering completes the full measure of punishment 
due, why should he be put out of existence then? 
He has met the full claim of the law to the uttermost 
farthing ; for, mark, the ceasing to exist is not itself 
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suffering. Then his extinction is no demand of 
justice, and so far as deserts are concerned, his ex- 
istence might go on, with a new start of probation. 
Taken any fair way, it would be a hard task to 
harmonize the tremendous words of our Lord with 
either universal restoration or personal extinction. 
Matthew xxvi. 24; Mark xiv. 21.—The doctrine 
of eternal punishment explains satisfactorily the 
awful pronouncement on the traitor Judas. “Good 
were it for that man if he had not been born.” Against 
universal restoration it is conclusive. No limited 
punishment, though stretching through millions of 
cycles, could be so great an evil as eternal life would 
be a good. And hence, if Judas was, after any length 
of suffering, to be restored to endless glory, the 
decision of Christ was erroneous when He declared 
non-existence a boon compared with the fate of the 
traitor. One universalist, in his effort to neutralise 
this passage, sets up a fanciful analogy between the 
“old man” and the new man, as represented by Judas 
and Christ, which has not a shadow of proof in the 
gospel; nor would it help his case if it had. His 
paraphrase shows how a mind at war with the plain 
sense of Scripture will welcome the merest semblance 
of defence, or attempt escape by the smallest loophole. 
It reads, “Good had it been for this man if he had 
not been born ; but better is it that he has been born, 
that God might bring in better things”; that is, not 
to have been born were good; to have been born was 
better. Then what was the z/ in opposition to the 
good? According to this paraphrase, none is con- 


1 Rev. A. Jukes: ‘‘ Restitution,” p. 125. 
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ceivable ; and yet Christ is uttering a most dreadful 
“woe.” This paraphrase says the actual being of 
Judas was “better” than non-existence; while Christ 
says his actual being was one of woe, and non- 
existence a boon compared with it. According to 
this paraphrase, Christ should have said, “Woe unto 
that man” as it is; but worse had it been “if he had 
not been born” ; which is evidently the exact contrary 
of what He intended to say, and did say. 

The case of Judas is admitted by universalism to 
seem as “dark as night.” And yet it is suggested 
that some way of redemption may be found for Judas, 
as there was for Adam. To this we reply, first, that a 
promise and a provision were made for Adam, and 
probably he knew much more about it than is handed 
down from him to us. And, secondly, to reason thus 
on the case of Judas, where the Judge has expressly 
closed the door of hope, would, if admissible, render 
all future punishment uncertain, despite the most 
emphatic asseverations of almighty God. 

Much needless labour is bestowed in proving what 
is readily granted: namely, that “for ever” (aidy, 
frequently «ig riv aidvew), which often occurs in the class 
of Scriptures under notice, does not in every instance 
throughout the New Testament signify endless dura- 
tion. Our denial is of the inference, or insinuation, 
that therefore it does not mean endlessness when 
applied to the future state of the lost. In some cases 
it denotes the present earthly course or state of 
things ; and again the present sinful state, as when 
we read of “the god of this world,” this “evil world,” 
“this present world,” “the children of the world,” and 
conformity “to this world.” It also denotes dispensa- 
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tions, or periods in the administration of divine 
government over men during the course of time. 
But no reason is thus afforded for attaching a limited 
duration in the class of texts we are citing in con- 
nexion with our subject. When the kingdom, power, 
glory, righteousness, blessedness, and living existence 
of God are repeatedly said to be “for ever”; when 
Christ is said to be “alive for evermore,” and to be 
“the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever”; 
when the Holy Spirit is promised to abide with the 
Church “for ever”; when the followers of Christ are 
told they “shall never thirst,” “shall live for ever,” 
“shall never see death,” “shall never perish,” “shall 
never die,” shall abide “for ever,’ and “shall reign 
for ever and ever”; when the fig tree is cursed with 
barrenness “henceforward for ever”; when it is 
predicted the word of the Lord shall abide “ for ever,” 
the very same word is employed to express perpetuity 
as when we read of “the blackness of darkness for 
ever,’ of “the smoke of their torment” which 
“ascendeth up for ever and ever,” and of the blas- 
phemy which “hath never forgiveness.” The word 
is as capable of bearing the idea of perpetuity in the 
case of the lost as in the case of the saved, or of 
Christ, or of God, or of any subject to which it is 
applied ; and remembering how frequently it is used 
in that sense,? the rational presumption is, that what 


1 The curse was merely zega¢ive, and therefore might be predicated 
of a tree which, as a tree, would soon come to negation of existence. 
The everlasting curse threatened against the wicked jis Zosetéve, and 
therefore cannot be predicated of the wicked, if he were, after a time, 
to arrive at a negation of being. 

2 See Matt. xxi. 19; Mark xi, 14; Luke i. 33; John iv. 14, vi. 51- 
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it so frequently imports elsewhere on corresponding 
subjects, it probably imports here in relation to the 
persistently rebellious. And that probability is con- 
firmed by inspection of the several places. 

We are aware of an attempt to undermine this 
conclusion by explaining the word in these passages 
as meaning “age” or “age of ages,” and consistently 
limiting it in the same way when applied to God and 
the life of the saved. But after such a process of 
curtailment, how clipped and shrunken are some of 
the finest promises to the saints and ascriptions of 
glory to God! The many perfections attributed to 
God “for ever” are then ascribed only for limited 
ages: “God blessed for ever,’ means blessed for a 
time; “ Thy righteousness is an everlasting righteous- 
ness,” means that it lasts for a while; “His mercy 
endureth for ever,’ means, endureth through certain 
terminable periods; and the promise of life “for 
ever” to believers amounts to a pledge of life for a 
long while. It is hard to suppose sincere and 
intelligent men could ever take this position, except 
to escape the force of those Scriptures which plainly 
assert the doctrine now in dispute. But the remedy 
is no better than the disease. 

The future state of the disobedient is frequently 
couched in one form or other of the word a7xéaruus, 
variously rendered in the New Testament destruction, 
perdition, damnation,—to perish, to be killed, to be 


5S, vill, 51, 52, x. 28, xi, 26, and xiv, 16; Romy i025, ix, 5, x1, 
36, and xvi. 27; 2 Cor. ix. 9 and xi. 31; Gal. i, 5} Phil, iv. 20% 
I fim, i. 175 2 Tim, ive Hebe Ril, S=2r serene er. ayer 
and y. 11; 2 Pet. iii, 18; 1 John ii. 17; 2 John 2; Rev. i. 6, 18, 
Va 3, 0H) Vil. Dey ke Openly wey meee OU RIT Sg 
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fost; e.g. “Rather fear Him which is able to destroy 
both soul and body in hell” (the corresponding 
expression in Luke is “cast into hell”); “Art Thou 
(Jesus) come to destroy us?” (evil spirits); “Broad is 
the way that leadeth to destruction”; “What is a 
man profited, if he gain the whole world and Jose or 
forfeit his own self?” “shall never perish”; “that 
whosoever believeth in Him should not gerish, but 
have eternal life”; “Except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish”; “the son of perdition”; “foolish 
and hurtful lusts, such as drown men in destruction 
and perdition”; “swift destruction”; “their destruc- 
zion slumbereth not”; “wrest unto their own destruc- 
tion” ; “not wishing that any should perish” ; “perish 
without law”; “fallen asleep in Christ are perzshed” ; 
“it is veiled in them that are perishing” ; “destruction 
of ungodly men” ; “token of perdition” ; “ shrink back 
unto perdition” ; “go into perdztion.” 

An examination of this class of Scriptures supplies 
the following conclusions: (1) The state of the lost 
referred to is one of veal existence; for, (2) it is a 
state of penal suffering “in hell.” Itis a state alleged 
to be, in the case of the son of perdition, worse than 
if he had never existed, which could not be true if 
perdition meant annihilation, or if he was, after a 
time, to be restored to endless bliss. (3) It is final 
and eternal ; the opposite to “everlasting life.” Some- 
times the duration, as well as the nature of the doom 
of both the righteous and the wicked, is formally 
stated in juxtaposition (as in Matt. xxv. 46); and 
sometimes the duration is only expressed relative 
to one of the two classes (as John iii. 15 states the 
length of the life and not of the perdition ; and as 
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Matt. xxv. 34-41 states the everlastingness of the 
“fire,” but not of the kingdom of the blessed). But 
in the latter case the equal duration of the punish- 
ment and the reward is ascertained by comparison 
of one text with another, and is confirmed by the 
evident contradistinction of state without any contra- 
distinction of duration. Thus “whosoever believeth 
in Him should not perish, but have eternal life,” 
affirms the perpetuity of the reward, but not of the 
punishment, while “inherit the kingdom,’ and 
“depart from Me, ye cursed, into the eternal fire,” 
affirm the perpetuity of the punishment, but not of the 
reward. Take the two together, and they teach that 
in both passages the reward and punishment spoken 
of are both eternal. If these several portions of the 
sacred oracles speak of the same future penalty, 
what some of them declare to be eternal must be 
taken as so intended by them all, otherwise there is 
no such thing as harmony of revealed truth. 

If to perish is the farthest extreme from eternal 
life, with which it is placed in antithesis, neither 
annihilation nor restoration, though different from it, 
is so truly the direct opposite of eternal blessedness 
as is eternal misery. The translation, “They shall 
never perish” (John x. 28), gives the true sense; but 
the more literal rendering, “shall not perish unto 
eternity , (od wn amrbAwYTa! Eig roy aiaives), more plainly 
suggests that but for Christ they might have perished 
to eternity. 

Matthew v. 26,—Jesus was wont to embody instruc- 
tion on deep spiritual matters in secular allusion and 
phraseology, of which His solemn warning against 
imprisonment appears to be an instance: “ Verily I 
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say unto thee, Thou shalt by no means come out 
thence, till thou have paid the last farthing.” A 
reference merely to human tribunals and penalties 
would seem to fall far short of the earnest drift of 
Jesus. And if He refers to the divine tribunal, the 
only plausible analogy to detention in prison until pay- 
ment of the last farthing is detention in the place of 
punishment until all is rendered to God which is due. 
But as one thus condemned has impoverished himself 
beyond the power of making restitution, his imprison- 
ment must be endless. The accuracy of this inter- 
pretation is confirmed by the close connexion of the 
passage with His solemn discourse on the future 
destinies of mankind. It immediately follows, and 
logically attaches to, His words on the inheritance of 
the kingdom of heaven, and the doom of “hell fire.” 
And it immediately precedes the warning against 
being “cast into hell”; whence we infer that “cast 
into hell” and “cast into prison” are equivalents.t 
There is a large class of passages in the book of 
God, which, though they do not themselves teach the 
doctrine under discussion, yet are consistent with it, 
and derive from it a terrible force ; such, for example, 
as threaten the wrath and vengeance of almighty 
God, the damnation of hell, swift destruction, and a 


1 Mr. White has no better way of rebutting the strong evidence of 
these passages than by first disparaging them as ‘‘a few scattered 
passages, which, taken alone, and much more taken together, may well 
seem to countenance the established theology,’ and then heaping 
together a number of less explicit texts, and thence inferring that the 
general bearing is against the orthodox view (pp. 419-446). It has 
seemed to us more logical to take the above unmistakable passages as 
the key wherewith to explain those which are less clear on the question 
at issue. Many of the latter class will be noticed in the sequel. 
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fearful looking for of judgment and fiery indignation 
which shall devour the adversaries. Read the warn- 
ings of perdition in the lurid light of this doctrine, 
and they thereby acquire a power and pungency that 
may well incite every unforgiven man to flee with all 
his might from the wrath to come. 

The texts already quoted are so contrary to restora- 
tionism and annihilationism as to leave them no 
refuge short of out and out infidelity. We need not 
wonder that their advocates generally prefer other 
battle-ground than Scripture, whose clear testimony 
often compels them to choose between accepting the 
doctrine of eternal punishment, and rejecting the 
authority of the book in which it is so deeply fixed. 
It was placed there by the Hand which placed the 
spots in the sun; and man has no authority to remove 
it. For ourselves, be the consequences what they 
may, as we hold to the word of God rather than the 
conflicting opinions and impotent wishes of fallible 
men, we have no alternative but to receive the 
doctrine, knowing that there can be nothing in it 
contrary to the ineffable perfections of Him who 
propounds it, and who is too wise to err and too 
good to be unkind, : 


CHAP LERALY. 


THE SUBJECT VIEWED IN THE LIGHT OF GOD’S 
CHARACTER 


The perfection which God is giveth perfection to that He 
doeth.— HOOKER 


OTWITHSTANDING the confusion and self- 
deception often apparent in men’s reasonings 

on the character of God, resulting very much from 
confused notions of the mutual relations of natural 
and written revelation, there are certain great out- 
lines of God’s character on which most men possess- 
ing both revelations profess to agree. Whatever 
names are given to them collectively or individually, 
there are certain qualities, properties, perfections, 
glories, or attributes, essential to His _ being, 
harmonious with each other, and according to which 
He governs the universe. It will suffice for our 
purpose to mention His self-existence, absolute 
supremacy, eternity, ubiquity, omniscience, omni- 
potence, justice, goodness, wisdom, faithfulness, truth- 
fulness, and unchangeableness; although some of 
these may in strictness be but modifications of others. 
We propose to enquire whether or not the doctrine 
of eternal punishment be consistent with, or required 
by, any of these necessary perfections ; and especially 
those generally regarded as moral. Distinguishing 


between names and things, it is obvious that the issue 
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does not turn upon these, or any, particular denomina- 
tions of His attributes. Call them by other names, 
or by no names at all, yet their reality remains just 
the same, and their bearing will be just the same on 
the ways of God to man. 

We have no hope that our arguments will affect 
those who from custom, prejudice, predilection, a 
crude induction from nature, or even a partial 
survey of the Scriptures, frame an estimate of the 
character and ways of God, and then insist that 
eternal punishment cannot be true if it conflict with 
that. They beg the question in their definition of 
God. We decline to accept their standard of what 
God will do, and prefer to form our conclusions of 
what God is, and will do, from a survey of the whole 
revelation He has made of Himself, including His 
dealing with the finally condemned. 

I. /ustice—It must be allowed that there is a 
property in God which renders and claims what 
is due as between one moral being and another, 
a property directly antagonistic to all moral wrong, 
and which associates sin with ill desert. And this we 
are accustomed to call justice, holiness, or righteous- 
ness. It is there, whatever we choose to call it. To 
divest God of it would be to take away the foundation 
of His moral dominion, to destroy the inherent differ- 
ence between right and wrong, to contradict the voice 
of conscience, which naturally connects sin with 
punishment, to belie the facts of His providence, 
which abound with traces of retribution, and to 
contradict still more openly the plainest disclosures 
of His word, that justice and judgment are the habita- 
tion of His throne. Nay, it would imply that God 
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lacked a virtue which, in some degree at least, His 
creatures possess. 

Vain is the effort to obviate the claims and effects 
of divine justice by explaining it away as a mere 
phase or modification of goodness. For that could 
only be done by giving to goodness a wider definition 
than its radical notion requires, so as to cover all 
that is meant by justice. But to alter the verbal 
definition of a thing does not alter the thing itself; 
and hence that course would leave justice an essential 
element in the government of God. Some orthodox 
exponents of “God is love” have unintentionally 
helped to confound goodness with justice, by mistak- 
ing St. John’s words for a metaphysical definition of 
the divine essence, as if love were the inmost nature 
of God, in which all the attributes inhered. But how 
could power or omnipresence be an essential attribute 
of love? If the categorical form, “God is love,” 
made it a definition of His essence, the same would 
hold in “God is light,’ which is an ascription of 
supreme intelligence and purity, as the other is of 
supreme goodness. To our apprehension, the best 
classification is that which defines God’s holiness, in 
its broadest sense, as the entire assemblage of all 
possible moral perfections, and goodness and justice 
as two of those perfections, distinct yet harmonious, 
bearing much the same relation to holiness which 
species do to the genus. 

His goodness is His “simple absolute benevolence,” 
which tends to “the greatest possible happiness” of 
His creatures. But the effect of that tendency may 
be modified by the tendency of justice to punish wilful 
transgression, the latter being an end before the divine 
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Mind as distinct and final as the former. We have no 
right to say justice is a mere instrument of benevolence. 
It is a co-eternal and co-essential property, and may 
require what benevolence alone would not require. 
What are the dealings of God with persistent offen- 
ders, metaphorically denoted by fiery indignation, fierce 
anger, kindled wrath, and righteous judgments, but His 
great power put forth at the demand of a disposition 
to punish sin? Two distinct attributes must have been 
in the thoughts of the prophet when he prayed, “In 
wrath remember mercy,” and of St. James when he 
wrote, “He shall have judgment without mercy that 
hath showed no mercy,” and of St. Paul when he 
wrote of the “severity and goodness of God: on them 
which fell severity ; but toward thee goodness.” 
There seems to be an intuitive voice in man which 
connects punishment with wrong-willing, not merely 
as a deterrent from further sin, but as the effect due 
to the heinousness of sin. Even if it were granted that 
human governors ought never to inflict penalties, 
except on the utilitarian principle of promoting the 
apparent happiness of the community, it would not 
follow that God was confined to the same rule. The 
supreme Sovereign may delegate authority to His 
creatures, to be used within certain bounds, one being 
that to punish sin according to its intrinsic demerit 
shall be left to Himself, whose dominion is wide as 
creation, and enduring as His nature. Men may 
have a right to punish sin only according to the harm 
done to society, while God may deal with it also in 
its far more serious aspect, as an offence against 
Himself. Hence to contend that punishment in 
God’s hands can have no meaning or purpose beyond 
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what it has in the hands of men is a baseless assump- 
tion. In fact, the assumption is double; for the 
utilitarian principle is not the only principle in either 
case. When an extreme villain escapes, the regret 
felt is not merely that society is injured, but also 
that relative to the delinquent himself evil conduct 
ought to have had its penalty. With many it is 
deemed cogent arguing to infer that punishment 
cannot be eternal because the object of all punishment 
is to deter the sinner, or others by his example, from 
sin. We more than doubt the major proposition, 
that all punishment is merely corrective or deterrent ; 
for of its truth there is not a shred of evidence. It 
is quite as likely that in the nature of things, and 
according to the principles of divine government, of 
which human jurisdiction is but a small, temporary, 
subordinate branch, punishment may be the natural 
effect of sin. That it is often made instrumental of 
reformation is no proof of its being necessarily and 
always so. But we also deny the proposition that 
no good can accrue to God’s creatures from endless 
punishment. The threatening or example of so 
fearful a doom may result in benefit to those who are 
thereby kept back from sin, in which case there would 
be goodness to the deterred, and no injustice to the 
sufferers. 

While sin deserves punishment as sin, it is here 
pertinent to ask how much it deserves. It is easier to 
ask than to answer this question. Who shall tell us 
the exact demerit of sin as against God? There is 
nothing in nature, nothing in the affairs of this mortal 
state, to determine its precise measure,—a fact which 
may well rebuke the audacity that presumes to pro- 
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pound rules to the all-wise Governor within which 
He must administer retribution. On this problem 
the silence of God in His present government of the 
world should incline us to turn our ear to that clearer 
word where He speaks “of sin, of righteousness, and 
of judgment.” The attitude too often assumed is as 
if man would dictate to God what He ought to do, 
rather than humbly learn at His feet what in His 
sovereign wisdom He will do. It becomes us not to 
inform God how much evil sin involves, but to seek 
information from Him. And that sin deserves ever- 
lasting pain as its penalty is a truth of which we may 
be sufficiently certified by assurance of the fact, that 
in God’s righteous government it does entail such 
penalty. Had it been more than sin’s due, He never 
would have appointed it. It is often argued that, be- 
cause eternal punishment exceeds sin’s desert, the just 
God cannot have appointed it. We deem it more 
conclusive to argue that, because the just God has 
appointed eternal punishment, it cannot exceed sin’s 
desert. The former reasoning fails in its premisses. 
How could it be proved apart from revelation that sin 
does not deserve endless punishment, or what precise 
extent of punishment it does deserve? We have no 
intuition, no known law of nature, no analogy by which 
to determine this. Nor does the light of inspiration 
anywhere intimate that endless punishment would go 
beyond the demerit of sin. Then, since there is no 
discoverable standard within the range of our natural 
knowledge with which to gauge the evil, nor any super- 
natural indication that sin deserves only a terminable 
punishment, we have reason to infer the just proportion 
between sin against God and an interminable penalty, 
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The usual argument, grounded on the alleged 
infinitude of the evil of sin because committed against 
an infinite Being, appears defective in its terms rather 
than its reasoning ; partly on account of the shifting 
about of the word “infinite” from one sense to another. 
It cannot be denied that the enormity of sin is affected 
by its object as well as its subject. The acts of 
homicide and parricide may be exactly the same, and 
yet the latter more heinous than the former, because 
done against a father, while the other was only 
against a fellow man. As an assault offered to a 
rightful, magnanimous king would be more criminal 
than the same act against a fellow subject, so an 
offence against the supreme majesty of God must 
have a demerit vastly beyond an offence to a fellow 
creature. It is rebellion against supreme and original, 
not delegated, authority; we have no parallel by 
which to measure it. If the heinousness of the one 
do not surpass that of the other by as much as God 
surpasses a fellow man, it must at least surpass it to 
an incalculable degree, — for aught we know, to a 
degree worthy of endless retribution. 

The objection that the effect of sin cannot be 
infinite, because the perpetrator is a finite being, is 
more of a quibble than an argument. The act of a 
finite being may have consequences without termina- 
tion (and that is the import of the word “infinite” 
applied to the penal effect of sin): a boy may ask a 
question of his teacher, and receive in reply a thought 
which may go on working for ever in his mind, and 
produce consequences in himself and others never 
ceasing. A man in the morning of life may, by 
wrong-doing, impair or retard the development of his 
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faculties ; and though through mercy he find pardon 
and heaven, his blessedness may, as the effect of the 
early delinquency, never rise so high as it otherwise 
would have done. The act may be brief and the 
actor finite, yet the results, natural or moral, run on 
for ever. A sinner accepts in time the gospel of 
Jesus, and the glorious effect stretches forward for 
ever in his eternal life. The man and the act are 
finite, but the consequence unending. Then is it not 
as conceivable that the finite act of a finite man who 
rejects the gospel may have an infinite, that is, an 
interminable consequence ? 

With these views we do not wonder that the 
advocates of universal restoration have never been 
able with feasibility to fix upon any approximate 
period when the condemned sinner shall have suffered 
the equivalent to his demerit. Indeed, they fre- 
quently leave the question in abeyance to propose 
that the suffering shall be ended by pardon. 

Having said thus much to show that divine justice 
is quite consistent with everlasting punishment, and 
not unlikely to require it, let us proceed to consider 
the principal objections raised ostensibly on the 
ground of this attribute of the Most High. 

1. It is objected that between a short life of sin 
and a penalty without end, ze. between the duration 
of the two, there is an unjust disproportion. Much 
might be said in reply, on “constructive guilt,” to 
trace the sufferings of the future state as well to the 
cuilt incurred after death as to that incurred before ; 
showing how sin and punishment run on as seed and 
fruit for ever. God decides the eternal state of the 
lost man at the comparatively early date of the 
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general judgment; and though He does not then 
doom him to commit sin, He leaves him to it, and 
thus his after sin is certainly implied. But the 
decision, with all it implies, is according to the 
sinner’s own choice, and on him rests the blame. 
The free agent voluntarily puts himself in a relation 
to God, by which he is left a sinner, with neither 
power nor desire to free himself from sin, however 
much he may dislike its painful results. Virtually, 
he elects in time to remain a sinner in eternity. Nor 
have we any reason to think his love of sin will ever 
be abandoned. As the pursuit of holiness tends to 
fix the character in holiness, until in the heavenly 
state the soul, though still morally free, is beyond 
the power of any motives to make it unholy, so 
persistence in sin fixes the character in sin, until it 
is beyond the power of motives to reverse the evil 
bent. This law is seen to be continually operating 
in both the good and the evil. It indicates how, 
from the nature of the case, return to holiness is 
made impossible to the sinner by his own will; and 
there can be no salvation without holiness. His 
guilt may perpetually accumulate, and so may its 
punitive effects ; but both hinge on the choice made 
in probation. The day of judgment will leave him 
to run on interminably in his chosen evil course, with 
its corresponding effects. His sin and suffering do 
not spring out of God’s preference for either fer se, 
but from the preference of the sinner, despite God’s 
repeated warnings of woe, and overtures of a blessed 
destiny. It may, also, be well doubted whether the 
indulgence of a sin against God ceases with the act. 
Does not the disposition or principle which prompted 
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the act continue until repented of? And if so, the 
present life does not measure its endurance; for in 
an impenitent soul it may endure for ever, and thus 
be co-eternal with its penalty. 

We confess that these thoughts, though well to be 
borne in mind, have always seemed to us of them- 
selves an incomplete answer to ¢#zs objection. The 
sentence of endless death pronounced in the great 
day would seem io be for guilt already incurred. 
And if then, or at death, sin has been so far indulged 
as to insure irreversible eternal sinfulness, the whole 
issue still turns on the behaviour of the present life. 
And the remarks just made do not fully solve the 
query: Is it just to hinge eternal misery on man’s 
conduct during this short existence ? 

Waiving then the consideration of constantly in- 
creasing guilt, the objection, we note, assumes that 
the length of punishment must always be in a fixed 
proportion to the time through which the act of sin 
extends—a principle which, in the administration of 
justice, is recognised by neither God nor man. Some 
proportion to the demerits of the case is allowed; 
but it is not necessarily that of duration. What is 
more common than for a minor crime, whose com- 
mission extends through weeks or months, to be 
followed by a brief imprisonment, and another crime, 
of more serious import, though conceived, planned, 
and executed within a few days or hours, to be 
visited with penal servitude for several years, or for 
life? Gehazi was but a brief space of time in com- 
mitting the sin which entailed Naaman’s leprosy on 
him and his seed for ever. He who would set up the 
rule that seventy years of sin should be punished 
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with seventy years of suffering, or any multiplication 
of that sum, would evince much more regard for his 
theory than for the facts and principles of justice. 

A little reflection may remind us that the punish- 
ment due is not in proportion to the temporal length 
of the sin, but to its intrinsic evil in the sight of God 
The holier a man is, the more heinous sin appears to 
him. Then how much more heinous must it appear 
to Him who is “glorious in holiness,” and to whose 
every moral attribute it is extremely repugnant! 
How much more worthy of condemnation must it 
appear to Him who hateth iniquity, than to us whose 
moral perceptions at best are so dull compared with 
His, and are, besides, so blunted by the fall! If the 
actual endurance of sin determined its demerit, the 
duration of a virtuous act would determine its merit. 
But virtue is not so estimated. The atoning work of 
Christ was brief, yet its merit is never judged by that 
standard. Strictly speaking, the seat of good or ill 
desert is not in the act, but the will and disposition, 
which are hardly measurable by time. The few 
great deeds which redeemed the world were the 
expression of a disposition, inclination, or tendency, 
whose worth would be infinitely under-reckoned if 
tested by lapse of hours. Inherent gualzty, more 
than temporal guantzty, decides the moral desert. 

We have seen that, apart from revelation, we have 
no rule by which to determine the full extent of sin’s 
due. If so, who can say of amy duration of punish- 
ment for sin, it is more than the offence deserves ? 
If no period can be fixed upon, beyond which the 


1 See John Goodwin: ‘‘ Redemption Redeemed,” pp. 574, 575. 
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punitive result becomes excessive, we are incapable 
of denying that it may be interminable. 

2. It is part of the same objection which asserts, 
“ The profound injustice of this doctrine is seen in its 
making the alternative of so unalterably awful a doom 
hinge upon such trivial particulars, and upon merely 
fortuitous circumstances.” And again: “It is evi- 
dently but the rankest mockery of justice to suspend 
an infinite woe upon an accident out of the power of 
the party concerned.”! But if the moral states of 
so many are governed by “trivial particulars” and 
“merely fortuitous circumstances,” the fact would 
stand opposed, not only to a perpetual hell, but any 
hell, however brief, to be endured as the punishment 
of behaviour in the present life. Why should millions 
of ages, or one age, or a day, or an hour, of future 
sufferings hinge on such “trivial” accidents? The 
basis of the objection, if true, besides forbidding all 
future punishment of the “party concerned,” would 
also exclude the idea that to them the present life 
is any probation at all. The conduct of Adam in 
Eden, and of Christ during His thirty-three years’ 
humiliation, might seem “trivial particulars” on 
which to hang such prodigious consequences to man- 
kind. But looking at all the powers and principles 
brought into exercise, that which may appear trivial 
in form or lapse of time assumes the magnitude of 
a great moral crisis;—a ponderous weight thrown 
into this scale or that,—a special period in creation’s 
history. And, in the history of an individual member 
of the human race, a thing trivial by its brevity, or 


1 Alger: ‘Future Life,” pp. 531, 532. 
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lack of outward circumstance and sensation, is often 
of deepest intrinsic moment, on account of the 
principles and interests involved. What may wear 
to us the appearance of accident may, to God, be 
part of a pre-arranged and righteous plan of govern- 
ment. Why one human probationer lives seventy 
years and another only twenty, why one has many 
external opportunities and incentives and another 
few, must be beyond our present mental grasp ; 
but it is equally beyond our province and power to 
pronounce it fortuitous, as between the individual 
souls and God. Unless we knew all the differences 
of mental constitution and habitude, all the varied 
susceptibilities of religious influences, all the subtle 
and innumerable workings of each soul towards God, 
all the secret power of grace bestowed on each 
heart, in fact, the full mental history of every man 
in relation to God, we are utterly incompetent to 
affirm of any man that his Maker does not give him 
sufficient opportunity to make his own deliberate 
choice for eternity. In this respect seventy years to 
one man may be worth no more than twenty to 
another. The advantages of Christian surroundings 
may have their offset in invisible adverse causes. 
God may crowd views and feelings into an hour 
with one man which are spread over years with 
another. One may be endued with a conscience 
much more sensitive than that of his neighbour. If 
a hundred close acquaintances were to state their 
most careful judgment of the spiritual state and 
deservings of any given man, it is highly probable 
that all would widely differ from the unerring judg- 
ment of God. What they had passed as trivial 
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accidents, or entirely overlooked, would be in God’s 
eye vital forces working out his destiny ; and where 
they imputed innocence, God, and his own conscience 
too, might write condemnation. The springs of 
character and conduct may be touched in ten thou- 
sand diverse ways for good or evil, altogether defying 
our analysis of responsibilities, motives, volitions, and 
spiritual forces, and equally incapacitating us for esti- 
mating the exact standing of men in the sight of God. 

Ignorance of the way of salvation, or remoteness 
from its opportunities, may often be, not accident, but 
the natural result of previous opportunity abused, or 
gracious offers repelled, or faculties perverted ; and 
yet cause and effect may be separated by so many 
intricate operations of mind and heart as to show on 
the surface no sort of connexion. Some of the 
seemingly trivial turns and periods are grand, 
momentous epochs—stupendous crises—in the soul’s 
career, in which are concentrated more force of human 
will, and gracious overture, and sense of liberty and 
responsibility than at another time may be com- 
prehended ina space of years. In truth, the degree 
of choice and accountability cannot be gauged by 
length of life, nor precisely by comparison of men’s 
outward privileges. Our ignorance of the amount of 
Godward obligation of the souls of men on earth is 
only equalled by the presumption which, despite 
such ignorance, dares to proclaim the probation God 
confers on any man a trivial accident. 


So may the truth be flashed out by one blow, 
And Guido see, one instant, and be saved.? 


1 Browning: ‘‘The Ring and the Book.” 
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3. It is objected to the doctrine that, if true, it 
involves the unconditional and eternal destruction of 
“millions on millions of infants, idiots, maniacs, 
heathen, within whose hearing or power the means of 
salvation by a personal appropriation of the atoning 
merit of Christ’s blood were never brought.”! Here 
is another figure of straw set up to be ingloriously 
knocked down. To oppose the doctrine of eternal 
punishment by first inventing and then attacking 
this imaginary picture of indiscriminate damnation, 
is like attempting to destroy a worthy man by 
burning him in effigy. As the real man has no 
identity with the effigy, so our doctrine has none with 
this ghastly caricature. It no more teaches uncon- 
ditional destruction than does the theory of limited 
punishment. As to those who die in infancy, we have 
the Saviour’s authority for believing that they inherit 
the kingdom of heaven. As to idiots below moral 
capacity, everything in God’s government warrants a 
similar hope for them. As to maniacs, they will not 
be condemned for matters beyond their rational 
control. And as to the heathen, their condition is 
awful indeed; but they are not destitute of law 
(Rom. ii. 14, 15), neither can they be denied all 
benefit of the Redeemer’s death. How many of them, 
through Him, may find mercy, or how that mercy 
may be available to them, we cannot tell. But we 
are sure the Judge of all the earth will do right, and 
render to each according to his deeds: whatever 
number may perish, He will not allow one to perish 
from lack of opportunity to escape. 


1 Alger: ‘‘ Future Life,” p. 532. 
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4. Of all shallow objections, one of the shallowest 
is that which urges the impracticability of endless 
punishment, on the ground of its precluding different 
degrees,—more stripes to greater criminals, and fewer 
stripes to smaller,—lighter and “sorer punishment,” 
according to character. That is, lighter, not by 
comparison with entire freedom from pain, but with 
the heavier penalty. A lower degree of intensity 
may be heavy in itself, yet light as compared with 
the highest degree. This objection is as unreasonable 
as to say there is no difference between twelve 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour, and twelve 
months’ imprisonment without it. If eternal punish- 
ment did not admit of degrees, neither would eternal 
rewards; and yet the parable of the talents makes 
it clear that future blessedness, though eternal, will 
nevertheless be of different grades. Any given 
number in perdition may have gradations in the 
intensity of suffering as numerous as their persons, 
and exactly corresponding to their grades of guilt, 
without any difference in the duration. If a 
comparatively small offender deserve a_ lighter 
penalty for ever, and a greater offender a “sorer 
punishment” equally endless, sameness of duration 
will not in the least prevent their different deserts 
from being equitably meted out. Equality of 
continuance admits easily of degrees of misery as fine 
and as manifold as are the deserts of the condemned. 
One might have thought this distinction too obvious 
to need statement; yet we frequently meet with 
language like the following gross misrepresentation : 
“The popular doctrine of eternal punishment is 
unjust, because it overlooks the difference in the sins 
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of men, launching on all whom it embraces one 
infinite penalty of undiscriminating damnation.” ! 
The authors of such sentences inexcusably overlook 
the difference between zuztensity and duration of 
punishment (though it has been repeatedly pointed 
out by previous writers), and launch “ undiscriminat- 
ing damnation” on those who hold the doctrine 
intelligently, and those who incorporate with it their 
own absurdities. 

5. The writer just quoted looks equally askance 
when he adds: “ There is the grossest injustice in the 
first assumption or fundamental ground on which the 
theory we are opposing rests. That theory does not 
teach that men are actually damned eternally on 
account of their own personal sins, but on account of 
original sin: the eternal tortures of hell are the 
transmitted penalty hurled on all the descendants of 
Adam, save those who in some way avoid it, in 
consequence of his primal transgression.” “The ~ 
doctrine before us” “sends untold myriads to hell 
for ever, for no other sin than that of simply having 
been born children of humanity.”? If there be 
theologians who would endorse the monstrosities 
thus delineated for them, it is no part of our function 
to defend them. But we have reason to protest 
against the attempt to make the doctrine of perpetual 
punishment responsible for any such enormities. 
There is nothing in it to necessitate or imply them ; 
and any attack on them, however triumphant, does 
not touch either its truthfulness or equity. We 
believe in original sin. But we believe, also, that the 


1 Alger: ‘‘ Future Life,” p. 530. 2 Sbid., p. 533. 
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disabilities entailed by our relation to the first Adam 
are so provided against by our relation to the second 
Adam, that every man consigned to hell will suffer no 
more than he deserves for his own sin. When the 
Judge charges those on the left hand with the sin 
for which they are to “go away into everlasting 
punishment,” it is charged upon them as their own. 
“Then shall He reward every man according to “zs 
works.” 

If justice be a perfection of God, its display may 
be a manifestation of His glory. And if the endless 
perdition of the impenitent be a righteous judgment, 
there will be in it an endless display of that spotless 
attribute which men have endeavoured to obscure, 
but which He has taken means to express boldly by 
word and deed; possibly it may wear a lustre which, 
at present, we can but dimly apprehend. Many 
disingenuous efforts have been made to distort this 
view into a grim misrepresentation of God as delight- 
ing in torture for the sake of torture, and of orthodox 
believers as deriving pleasure from the mere thought 
of the misery of the lost. When the adherents of 
the doctrine are allowed to state their own meaning, 
they never hint the slightest idea that either God 
or themselves delight in misery for the sake of 
itself, any more than they would charge the Roman 
judge with condemning to death his two guilty sons 
from mere hatred to his own children, or than they 
would ascribe Solomon’s judgment to a mere desire 
to spite the pseudo-mother. Does the unflinching 
integrity of our judges exemplify the majesty of our 
laws and the strength of our constitution? Far more 
may the righteous majesty of the universal Sovereign 
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display His abhorrence of sin, by enforcing His holy 
laws against it throughout His everlasting reign. 
Believing that the glory of His power, wisdom, and 
love shall shine for ever, we have reason to believe as 
firmly that the glory of His justice shall never be 
extinguished. 

Il. Goodness—Bishop Butler speaks of a goodness 
in God which “may be pleased with this moral piety 
of moral agents in and for itself,’ and also as “a bare 
single disposition to produce happiness.” We now 
use the word more especially in the latter sense, as in 
that sense it is deemed repugnant to our doctrine. 
It matters little what words we employ, if their 
meaning be understood. The predicate will vary 
with the subject. This aspect of the divine character 
might be thought by universalists the very citadel of 
their strength. Not unfrequently they betray im- 
patience of close exposition of Scripture, or rigid 
argumentation from the irrevocable claims of justice. 
But on this ground they seem to feel at home, as 
they dilate on the lovingkindness of their creed, 
and the harsh rigour of ours. Goodness, however, 
separated from mawkish sentimentalism, and con- 
sonant with all other attributes in the bright circle of 
divine perfections, is as much our theme as theirs, 
and, we venture to think, lends no countenance to 
their peculiar dogmas. We delight to contemplate 
with humble adoration the pure, unspeakable love 
out of which came the wondrous work of redemption, 
and all the blessings in creation. But we dare not 
resolve it into a blind impulse, intent on making 
every creature happy, despite that creature’s firm 
determination to the contrary. 
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One of the favourite weapons wielded against the 
doctrine of endless perdition is the allegation that it 
is contrary to the goodness of God. It is contended 
that if God delights in the welfare of His creatures, 
He never can allow suffering, in any part of His 
dominion, to go on without end; that, however far 
fallen a creature may be, God’s essential goodness 
cannot but interpose for his rescue. The misery may 
outlast the whole course of time, and stretch millions 
of ages beyond ; but divine love, it is affirmed, cannot 
allow it to last for ever: sin and suffering are both 
opposed to benevolence, which, as it has omnipotence 
at its beck, must sooner or later overcome and 
annihilate them. This view is generally backed up 
by supposed parallels between the working of divine 
love and the action of love in fathers to their dis- 
obedient children, or the commiseration and relenting 
of injured men towards vanquished foes. The prodi- 
gal is received home, the subdued convict is set at 
large, the penitent outlaw is reinstated, the destitute 
suppliant debtor is forgiven. And therefore it is tri- 
umphantly demanded, whether God’s love is less than 
man’s? and whether His benevolence will allow the 
door of hell to be kept closed to its prisoners, while 
the smaller compassion of man would hasten to open 
it? This argument, which appeals to the sympathies 
rather than the reason, rapidly and rhetorically urged, 
will often produce the semblance of conviction, 
especially where fancy and sensibility are apt to 
predominate over judgment. But before calm, intelli- 
gent scrutiny it withers away. 

1. In the first place, the attempted parallels are 
spurious. It is always fraught with risk to set up man 
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as a pattern to his Maker. God, as a Judge, may 
have to do what man, as a mere father or fellow man, 
would not. It is not the; benevolence of a father 
which passes and enforces sentence on the breaker of 
civil law, but the rectitude of the judge and penal 
officers. It is not as a father that God consigns the 
guilty to remediless woe, but as a righteous admi- 
nistrator of His own righteous law. If He were 
a father only, and not a judge and moral ruler, He 
might act only on the promptings of paternal 
tenderness. 

2. It is assumed, in the second place, in these com- 
parisons, that the lost approach God in humble, 
penitent prayer, as the prodigal approached his father. 
But of this there is not the slightest intimation in 
the Bible, and as little likelihood, from the natural 
tendency of depraved spirits to deeper malignity. 
Scripture, and the nature of the case, lead us to 
think that the souls cast down for incorrigible rebel- 
lion, however much they may chafe and writhe 
under the yoke, will retain their impenitent spirit 
of rebellion. A king may pardon a rebel, but not 
before he has reason to think the obnoxious dis- 
position is abandoned. An injured man may well 
withhold forgiveness from an adversary who continues 
to evince the same hostile feeling. Nor can we see 
even the fitness of pardon, much less its probability, 
for those who, notwithstanding their punitive suffering, 
are never represented as the subjects of sincere 
repentance. 

3. In the next place, these comparisons assume the 
certain conversion of the moral nature of spirits fallen 
into the lowest abyss of perversity. Suppose that 
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God’s goodwill were fully prepared to restore them to 
holiness and happiness (for happiness is impossible 
without holiness), how is it certain that all such spirits 
would be welling to be made holy? If moral liberty 
remains, it is more than possible that some of them 
would persist in choosing sin. If so, how could even 
benevolence, to say nothing of justice, restore them? 
Would benevolence coerce, that is, destroy their moral 
nature, in order to save them? That would be anni- 
hilation of the greater part to save the lesser. On the 
other hand, their retention of a moral nature implies 
a will to choose, and a possibility of always choosing 
the wrong, which is tantamount to a possibility of 
never being restored, although there were nothing but 
benevolence to deal with. To say there is a pro- 
bability that all will at some time choose the right, is 
to say that universal restoration is at most only a 
probability. But even that probability is swept away 
when we consider that beings so deeply self-polluted 
are never likely to incline to holiness. 

4. Further, whatever plausibility might appear in 
this argument from benevolence, it vanishes as soon as 
we attempt to carry out the same mode of reasoning 
to its legitimate results. If eternal evil be impossible 
because opposed to the tendency of divine benevo- 
lence, a// evil must be equally impossible for the same 
reason. All pain, and all sin, are opposed to mere 
benevolence. But if it thence follows that they are 
impossible, what shall we make of the fact that so 
much both of moral and natural evil does exist, and for 
thousands of years has clung to our species and to 
the fallen angels? Let us suppose an angel, anterior 
to the entrance of sin and pain into the universe, 
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reasoning on the possibilities of that universe. On 
the principle of the universalist and annihilationist, he 
would have argued that God, being essentially and 
infinitely good, and having all power, could never 
allow evil to come into existence, because directly 
opposed to that benevolence. What might that angel 
have thought of his ox potest when by-and-by he 
saw sin and pain enter a lofty prince and his angels, 
and subsequently play havoc with the human race? 
Clearly it is as difficult to reconcile the exdstence of 
any evil with supreme benevolence, as it is to recon- 
cile the ceaseless continuance of evil. But as the 
palpable, stern reality of evil falsifies the presumed 
impossibility in the one case, so in the other it renders 
similar presumption groundless. It is beside the 
mark to say that the difficulty is not with the erzstence, 
but with the e¢ernzty of evil. The mode of reasoning 
from our ideas of goodness to the non-eternity of evil, 
if sound, would be equally forceful against its exist- 
ence. The only difference is one of degree, not of prin- 
ciple. Tell us how to harmonize goodness with the 
allowance of sin and pain for a moment, and we can 
then harmonize it with sin and pain abiding for ever. 
The flaw in the universalist’s argument is not repaired 
by his pleading that divine goodness might permit 
the entrance of evil because there were reasons for it. 
For there may be reasons as potent for permitting its 
continuance. And as some or all of the reasons in 
the former case might be undiscoverable to a creature 
antecedently to the fact, so in the latter case may 
they be as yet undiscoverable to us. 

It might be urged that moral and natural evil was 
a possibility necessary to the creation of a moral 
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being, and that it was better on the part of God to 
create such a being with that possibility than not to 
create him at all. So far we could agree with the 
explanation which throws the responsibility of the 
existence of evil on the creature who chose it, and not 
on divine benevolence. But the moral liberty of the 
creature, which explains the existence of evil without 
impugning divine goodness, may explain the per- 
petuity of evil sufficiently to leave the same glorious 
attribute unsullied. If liability to evil was a necessity 
of moral freedom, liability to perpetual evil may be 
equally so. ; 

Should it be contended that sovereign goodness 
may allow terminable evil as a means to a benevolent 
end, while eternal evil cannot serve such purpose, our 
answer would be twofold. First, allowance of endless 
evil may, for aught we know, be a means to some 
good end, visible or invisible, to mortal men. And, 
secondly, if God’s love must oblige Him to devise 
means to dispense with perpetual evil, it must have 
equally obliged Him to do the same in respect to all 
evil. Turn the matter about as we will, there is no 
denying that if God must forbid the eternity of evil 
because opposed to His goodness, He must also, on 
the same ground, have forbidden the entrance of 
evil into the universe, and its endurance to the 
present time But, in point of fact, He has zot 
forbidden its entrance and continuance hitherto, 
which nullifies the contention set up, that His 
goodness cannot tolerate its existence beyond any 
limit in the future. 

The style of reasoning against the doctrine in 
dispute often runs on the principle that God’s good- 
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ness binds Him to the performance of every con- 
ceivable act which appears good to us. Had an 
angel reasoned thus when all the newly created 
universe was “very good,” he might have argued 
that more happiness was conceivable had God made 
a larger universe. But that might have been said, 
however large it had been. However many happy 
creatures He had made, it might still have been said 
He could have made more, and so produced more 
happiness. But this were to reason as if benevolence 
were His only attribute, and as if we knew all the 
limits and conditions of creature happiness. The 
same remark applies when it is insinuated that 
the infinitude of divine goodness precludes eternal 
punishment. If it were so, it ought equally to 
exclude existing evil, and to augment the present 
amount of happiness infinitely. 

5. The argument from God’s goodness against 
eternal punishment is further fallacious in assuming 
that the appointment of such a penalty is not, and 
cannot be in any degree, the effect of goodness. It 
may be justly penal to the sufferers, and yet bene- 
volently exemplary to others, This idea was in St. 
Jude’s mind when he wrote of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
who are “set forth for an erample, suffering the 
vengeance of eternal fire.” It is well known that 
the threatening of a greater penalty is a more 
powerful deterrent to wrong-doing than a smaller ; 
and when God seeks to bring a man out of sin by 
the revealed alternative of endless pain, it were an 
extremely narrow view of divine love which would 
deny it that method of proceeding. For anything 
we know, God may go on creating moral beings for 
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ever, and for ever find for them a powerful warning 
against ruin in the example of those whose unceasing 
“damnation is just.” Does it not seem that the 
example of the angels fallen to “everlasting bonds ” 
was intended to admonish and benefit us? But if 
it were granted that no trace of goodness could be 
at present discovered by us in the appointment of 
endless punishment, should we be in a position to 
conclude there can be none, or that it may never 
develop any aspect of love to any part of creation, 
or that it can only be inflicted “for the sole purpose 
of torture” ? 

6. Were it yielded, for the sake of argument, that 
no such sign of good could be traced, we should still 
have to note that we see no necessity to find good- 
ness in every act of God to every person concerned. 
To punish may be an act of pure justice fer se, 
needing no intermixture of love to justify it, or to 
render it possible. Hence justice is sufficient to 
account for the enforcement of endless ruin, even 
were there no way of explaining it on the ground of 
benevolence. If every act of God must engage a// 
His attributes, the restoration of’ fiends and fallen 
men by the mere fiat of love and power will be 
impossible; for after the establishment and revelation 
of God’s system of government, the act would be 
destitute of justice. So that universalism, in adopt- 
ing the notion that every attribute must appear in 
every act, had better consider how that notion would 
close the very door it is so anxious to open by a 
divine pardon for the lost. To put the matter in 
the mildest form, we observe that although the simple 
tendency of love might not perpetuate the punish- 
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ment, neither would it terminate it, except with the 
full consent of righteousness,! 

Universalism seems to assume that everything in 
God’s creation must necessarily be the object of His 
benevolence, and thence to infer the mercy of God 
to lost souls. But the assumption is contrary to 
fact. Inanimate matter is a creature of God, but, 
strictly speaking, not an object of His love. If 
insensate matter is outside the range of the Creator’s 
benevolence by reason of its nature, so may lost 
spirits have put themselves out of its reach by their 
abuse of liberty and by self-depravation. God’s love 
is not infinite in relation to space, but in fixing on all 
objects whose nature, character, and moral relations 
will admit of it. 

7. Much is said nowadays to the effect that 
eternal punishment is “a moral impossibility,” as 
transubstantiation is “a physical impossibility.” If 
this mean impossible because contrary to the moral 
attributes of God and the moral nature of man (as 
transubstantiation is to the essential attributes of 
matter), it amounts to a mere assertion, which 
these pages are designed to disprove. One writer? 
endeavours to demonstrate the opposition of the 
doctrine to God’s love by a comparison, thus: “ Two 
and two make four.” “If all the arithmeticians in 


1 To speak of the doctrine of eternal punishment as likening God 
to a ‘*beast of prey, which, after having seized its victim, lets it go 
for a moment only in order to seize it again when it tries to escape, 
and then tear it to pieces” (Petavel, p. 336), is one of the gross 
caricatures by which enemies of the doctrine seek to discredit it. 
Alas! with too many prejudiced and superficial thinkers they may 
succeed. 

2 Rev. S, Minton, M.A. : ‘‘ Glory of Christ,” etc. 
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the world assured you that two and two made five, 
you would not believe them.” To the compatibility 
of eternal evil in hell with the existence of a perfectly 
loving and blessed God, he simply replies, that “you 
might as well try to persuade me that two and two 
make five, or that the three angles of a triangle are 
equal to four right angles.” How strange that the 
fallacy of this attempted parallel could escape its 
author’s attention, who evidently dwells on it with 
special complacency, as if it had the double virtue of 
illustration and proof, whereas it has neither! To 
suit his purpose, the impossibility of eternal evil 
ought to force itself on a minds to which the 
thought is presented, just as all minds understanding 
the meaning of the terms reject the proposition that 
two and two are five. Let the meaning of the words, 
“two and two are four,” be clearly apprehended by 
any mind, and it has no power to resist their truth. 
But the idea that God’s love renders endless suffering 
impossible has been clearly apprehended by tens of 
thousands of minds which nevertheless could and 
did reject it altogether. When such pretended 
impossibility is as certain as that two and two are 
four, all minds once perceiving it will have no choice 
but to accept its truth. That period, judging from 
the evidence hitherto produced, seems to be very far 
distant. All the sophistry in the world could not 
induce even a considerable minority of civilised men 
to think two and two are five. But a vast proportion 
do believe in the truth of eternal punishment. We 
know that belief in it is zwtellectually possible, because 
it is so extensively actual; and that the thing 
believed is morally possible, because it is in no way 
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discordant with the known perfections of the supreme 
Governor. 

The dogma of transubstantiation requires us to 
believe that the same portion of matter is in two places 
at the same time, which is repugnant to its ascertained 
essential properties. It tells us that the whole body of 
Christ is in heaven, and at the same instant is wholly 
present in every celebration of mass on earth, though 
ten thousand such celebrations be going on at once in 
as many different localities. If we think of matter 
as matter, transubstantiation requires us to believe a 
certain portion is in a certain place, and not there, 
at the same time—which is a contradiction, and one 
which the intellect rejects with a promptitude propor- 
tionate to the perspicacity with which it looks at the 
proposition. Transubstantiation, again, supposes one 
portion of matter to become another portion: that is, 
to exchange its identity, and yet to retain it; that it 
(bread and wine) is itself, and not itself, at the same 
time—which is another contradiction. Let those who 
ring forth their declamatory charge of “moral impos- 
sibility” show such contradictions as these in the 
doctrine of eternal punishment. Until they do so, 
their proclaiming it to be on a level with transubstantia- 
tion is the mere flourish of trumpets defore the battle, 
and, in theological discussion, is a common symptom 
of weakness. 

III. Wzsdom.—As wisdom denotes the adaptation 
of the best means to the best ends, its relation to our 
subject has been to some extent involved in the con- 
siderations already presented. Many of the attacks 
on the doctrine before us impugn the wisdom which 
could appoint, or allow, an unending penalty. The 
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objection generally means that the doctrine cannot be 
true, because it would imply defect in the wisdom of 
the divine Governor. The grounds of this objection 
are such as have been already dealt with. Two or 
three thoughts may be fitly added. 

Of the wisdom of the arrangement we are at present 
very incompetent judges. On the whole compass of 
our knowledge may be written, “ Lo, these are parts of 
His ways, but how little a portion is heard of Him!” 
Much of the vast plan of government of which human 
rewards and punishments form part is out of sight. 
Enough is manifest to assure us that there is a perfect 
system of government, but not enough to inform us of 
all itsends and means. Enough is clear to point us to 
life eternal, and to lay the responsibility of missing it 
upon ourselves, but not enough to acquaint us with 
all the reasons for the plan. As a child may not 
perceive all the “whys and wherefores” of the 
parental discipline to which he is subject, and yet 
may have implicit confidence in its wisdom, so in this 
life, which is a sort of childhood, our knowledge of 
what the great Ruler does far exceeds our knowledge 
of why He does it. “For He giveth not account of 
any of His matters.” “For as the heavens are higher 
than the earth, so are My ways higher than your ways, 
and My thoughts than your thoughts.” Where His 
ways might seem to ws unwise, it is not for us to deny 
their equity, or question their excellence, but at least 
to suspend our fallible judgment till we are in pos- 
session of fuller data to afford it a solid base. Such 
modesty stands out in striking contrast to the arro- 
gance which hastily arraigns the doctrine of permanent 
punishment before its petty, ill-informed tribunal, and 
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pronounces against a revealed truth because z¢ cannot 
see all the reasons thereof. It ill becomes us to 
measure the thoughts of the Infinite One by our own. 
Rather let us, where our mental vision fails us, fall in 
with the apostle’s devout exclamation, “Oh the depth 
of the riches both of the wisdom and the knowledge 
of God! how unsearchable are His judgments, and 
His ways past tracing out!” 

It is too often inferred that, where God does not 
reveal His reasons for what He does, He has none, 
but acts without reason on His mere sovereign 
pleasure. A moment’s reflection discovers how pre- 
posterous this is. Is God bound to render to man, 
from the outset, all the reasons in His mind for His 
acts in relation to man? and, until He do so, is man 
at liberty to conclude there is none?! Did He render 
to Jacob a reason for Joseph’s disappearance? yet, 
after many years, the patriarch found it out. Did 
He from the first furnish Job with all His reasons for 
allowing him to suffer? yet subsequent events amply 
justified the ways of God. Has He fully unfolded 
to us why one human being is called out of the world 
in infancy, and another is allowed to live through a 
probation of three or four score years? or why the 
interest and destiny of one man seem to be so greatly 
affected by the conduct of others? or why the spirits 


1 One of the most zealous opponents of endless suffering (Rev. S. 
Minton, ‘‘ Glory of Christ,” etc.) confesses: ‘‘The existence of evil 
is in itself a tax upon our faith. We have to believe in God’s love, 
notwithstanding some appearances to the contrary.” And he admits 
there may be reasons for that, and for the atonement, at present out of 
sight, which will appear when we have ‘‘all the facts before us, and 
minds capable of grasping them.” So say we of the doctrine he so 
fiercely attacks, 
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of the departed are denied communication with those 
still in the flesh? How, then, can we say that there 
are not in the divine mind considerations which, when 
divulged, will prove the appointment of everlasting 
punishment a perfectly wise part of a perfectly wise 
system of universal and eternal government? To 
Christian faith the clear revelation of a doctrine in 
Scripture is sufficient to insure its reception, though 
its reasonableness may be partly hidden behind the 
clouds which separate the present from the future. 

But though their absence could not prove it false, 
are there no reasons for the doctrine within reach of 
our present vision? Not to repeat what has been 
said in relation to justice and goodness, we may refer 
to the tremendous motive which the doctrine presents 
to man’s fears. This motive, we maintain, is legitimate 
and powerful. 

1. Attempts have been made to extrude prudential 
fear of punishment from the category of religious 
motives. We are recommended to be virtuous, not 
for virtue’s rewards, but for its own sake; to eschew 
sin, not from fear of its consequences, but from love of 
holiness. To serve God, it is suggested, because of 
rewards and punishments, is sordid, selfish, and un- 
healthy. If there were any truth in this, it would tell 
as well against limited punishment as unlimited. Such 
transcendental virtue, however, is not only inapplicable 
to the normal and actual condition of humanity, but 
contrary to the method pursued in the divine govern- 
ment. St. Jude exhorts to the “love of God” by the 
prospect of “eternal life,” and advises that some be 
saved with “ mercy,” others by “ snatching them out of 
the fire.” Yet we are nowadays told that “we are saved 
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by hope, not by fear,” the first half of the sentence being 
a quotation from St. Paul, the second half an unin- 
spired man’s contradiction of St. Jude, which looks 
very much like an attempt to wed God’s truth to man’s 
lie. Paul avows: “We must all be made manifest before 
the judgment seat of Christ ; that each one may receive 
the things done in the body, according to what he 
hath done, whether it be good or bad. Knowing 
therefore the fear of the Lord, we persuade men.” 
And he urges to “patient continuance in well-doing” 
by the hope of “eternal life,’ and dissuades from 
“unrighteousness” by the dread of “wrath and in- 
dignation.” Jesus says: “I will forewarn you whom 
ye shall fear: fear Him which, after He hath killed, 
hath power to cast into hell; yea, I say unto you, 
Fear Him.” Those who affirm that the Philippian 
gaoler, when he cried, “ What must I do to be saved ?” 
could know nothing of eternal punishment, forget that 
St. Paul and Silas had been previously preaching in 
the city and neighbourhood, and were as likely to 
preach the terror of the Lord there as elsewhere. 
Was it sordid in Job to say, “ Destruction from God 
was a terror to me”? But to quote all the texts 
where God appeals to men to serve Him from motives 
of reward and punishment would be to quote a large 
portion of the sacred oracles. Adam in Paradise, men 
in unbelief and sin, believers in Christ, all have these 
motives pressed upon them. If in some distant part 
of creation there be intelligences whose virtues are 
exalted above all considerations of agreeable or dis- 
agreeable effects to themselves (which is extremely 
improbable), that certainly is not the condition of man 
on earth. There may be men in whom regard for 
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personal consequences operates in greater proportion 
than in others. A sinner debased by gross ignorance 
and iniquity may be first awakened and alarmed by 
thoughts of hell, and, turning to God, may gradually 
come more and more under the power of higher 
motives. But whatever his growth in grace, we 
cannot conceive of his growing out of all regard for 
his best interests. We have therefore no option 
but to relegate this notion of absolute disinterested- 
ness to the limbo of overweening and impracticable 
imaginations. 

2. The fower of motives acting on our fears is 
incalculable, especially if the object of fear be some- 
thing really dreadful. If the power be in proportion 
to the magnitude of the evil, how much greater the 
influence of eternal than terminable perdition! A 
close observation, extended over several years, has 
confirmed our conviction, that numbers of men 
have been induced to give ear, and conscience, and 
heart to religion by the threatening of endless pain, 
who would probably have run all risk of a penalty 
which they knew would come to an end, Indeed; the 
superior power of this motive to that of limited punish- 
ment is virtually acknowledged by those who demur 
to the doctrine on the ground that it is enough to drive 
those mad who believe it, and to stop the ordinary 
operations of commercial and civil affairs. The sta- 
tistics of lunatic asylums refute the charge that religion 
is a principal cause of insanity ; and where it is as- 
signed as the cause, it would be more correct to call 
it the occaszon of developing a pre-existent malady. 
Madness may sometimes be produced by the infliction 
of human justice, by the birth of a child, by loss of 
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friends, or by loss of property. Does it thence follow 
that divine wisdom should forbid their occurrence ? 
As to temporal affairs, attention to earthly duties may 
enter largely into preparation for the world to come, 
and it would be an error to neglect them in order 
to attend to religion only. But in many thousands 
of cases it were devoutly to be wished that the 
concerns of time were made secondary to those of 
eternity. Still, the objection to the doctrine of ever- 
lasting punishment, on the plea that it would 
produce such commotion in the human mind and the 
affairs of life, though futile for the purpose intended, 
is a concession of the amazing motive power of the 
doctrine. 

With some minds fear seems to be the only emotion 
that can at first be acted upon religiously. This may 
often be witnessed in persons who discover themselves 
on the threshold of eternity, The immediate prospect 
of an endless doom, which, a dozen or a couple of 
years before, had no influence over them, now stirs 
their deepest concern. What is it but the dread of a 
penalty which they believe eternal! They have put 
off repentance from boyhood to manhood, and then 
to the last possible stage, and are now alarmed at 
sight of most imminent danger. Assure them that is 
not the last opportunity, and with too many the con- 
cern will vanish We are not aware that universalism 


1 “‘They which imagine the pains inflicted for sin to be either small 
or short have but a slender motive to innocence or repentance ; but such 
as firmly believe them sharp and endless, have by virtue of that faith 
within themselves a proper and natural spur and incitement to avoid 
them: for ‘who can dwell with everlasting burnings?’” — Bzshop 
Pearson on the Creed, p. 588. 
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and annihilationism, with their weaker motive, have 
reclaimed any considerable proportion of mankind 
from sin to holiness, and especially from the most 
ignorant and godless classes, nor have they given 
proof of their power to convert the world. Their 
converts are generally indebted to the opposite teach- 
ing, and many of them are proselytes from the ranks 
of orthodoxy. As a rule, preachers who have been 
most successful in awakening religious concern were 
believers and preachers of eternal suffering for sin. 
Mr. Isaac Taylor, in his work on Methodism, attri- 
butes the extraordinary revival of the last century very 
much to the prominence given to this doctrine by the 
Methodist evangelists “The reformers of the last 
century taught constantly, as doctrines both equally 
true, God’s eternal hatred against sin, and God’s love 
towards sinners. They knew nothing of a ‘love lower 
than hell,” and a heaven where holy and unholy are 
all at length to find admission.”? Edwards, and the 
principal instruments of the great revivals of religion 
in America, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, were its 
firm believers and earnest promulgators. He must 
be sadly warped or infatuated who thinks that to drop 
this motive for that of limited punishment, to be 


1 « Whoever considers how ineffectual the threatening even of eternal 
torments is to the greatest part of sinners will soon be satisfied that 
a less penalty than that of eternal sufferings would, to the far greatest 
part of mankind, have been in all probability of little or no force.”— 
Archbishop Tillotson: Works, vol. iii. p. 83. 

“The higher the threatening runs, so much the more mercy and 
goodness there is in it ; because it is so much the more likely to hinder 
men from incurring the penalty that is threatened.”—Zdid., p. 8o. 

2 Rev. J. C. Ryle, B.A.: ‘The Christian Leaders of the Last 
Century,” p. 28, 
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followed by restoration or annihilation, would 
promote religion. That step would doubtless with 
many remove the last barrier to reckless irreligion 
and vice, and would pare down the enormity of sin to 
an excusable triviality. We have reason to fear many 
would go on sinning as long as they knew there was 
a chance of ultimate deliverance from its curse; and 
thus the belief that the punishment was not necessarily 
endless might render it actually endless. Many such 
souls, by the far stronger dread inspired by danger of 
permanent pain, are much more likely to be arrested 
in the evil course, and induced to flee from the wrath 
to come. A disaffected son of a kind father declares 
his determination to commit himself to a foolish course 
of life, and thus fling away a costly education, and 
afflict the hearts of his friends. He presses his 
father not to restrain him, The father, whose word 
is known to be his bond, failing to dissuade him by 
other motives, at last tells him that if he wz take 
the step, he shall never be reinstated in the family. 
Then the prospect darkens, and the reprobate son, 
under that additional motive, quails, and complies 
with the paternal will. Assuming the rightfulness 
of the father’s wish, was there not wisdom in that 
additional deterrent? And may there not be wisdom 
somewhat similar, but vastly higher, in the appoint- 
ment of irremediable ruin as a deterrent to men bent 
on rebellion against the sovereignty of God ? 

The doctrine has its power, too, as an incentive 
to Christian ministers and people to put forth their 
utmost endeavour for the rescue of men over whom 
so fearful a doom impends. Much is said against 
preaching “damnation,” and in favour of setting forth 
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the attractions of love, and rewards of heaven. It 
may be all well as far as it frowns on wild, imaginative 
pictures of hell, or harsh, repulsive methods of present- 
ing “the fear of the Lord.” But the preaching that 
conceals, or curtails, the threatenings of perpetual 
misery, is unlike that of the Master and His apostles. 
It is inadequate to the needs of unawakened souls, 
recreant to its solemn mission, and cruelly perilous to 
the immortal spirits to whom it professes to deliver 
the grand message from heaven. We are no 
advocates for the preaching of this doctrine by those 
who do not believe it. As soon should we wish an 
atheist to preach the perfections of God, or a 
Unitarian the Trinity. We deprecate the scepticism 
which rejects the truth, but still more the dishonesty 
which would proclaim what it disbelieves. Let no one 
belie his convictions. But where it has impressed 
itself on the minds of preachers or people, how much 
ought it to intensify their desire to save the 
‘perishing ! 

IV. Zruth—Archbishop Tillotson, who appears to 
have had a special taste for diluting the cardinal 
truths of revelation, has connected his name with a 
theory which, if it came from some quarters, might 
be taken for a burlesque on the most serious aspect 
of divine government. To meet the objection respect- 
ing disproportion of crime to penalty, he suggests 
that, though eternal punishment is most plainly 
threatened, z¢ may not be carried out against those 
who incur the sentence of it, “who may have an end 
mercifully put to their sufferings.” God, he tells us, 
“may, without any injury to the party threatened, 
remit and abate as much as He pleaseth of the 
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punishment that He hath threatened.”! How closely 
this resembles the tempter’s suasive to Eve, “ Ye shall 
not surely die”! 

This theory is by no means necessary to meet the 
objection it is intended to answer. We have met it 
in another way, without lowering the divine character. 
This theory defends the justice of God by reflecting 
on another phase of His glory; for, supposing the 
omission of the deserved and threatened penalty be 
no injustice to the guilty party, may it not be unjust 
to others, who, having taken God at His word, have 
acted on the conviction that the penalty would be 
enforced on all who resisted His will to the end? 

1. Our chief objection to this view is, that it is 
contrary to the ¢vuth of God. How can it be possible 
for a Being of such immaculate and unchangeable 
veracity to falsify His own solemn word, even to spare 
a creature’s suffering? If He “cannot lie,” if He is 
“the Father of lights, with whom can be no variation, 
neither shadow that is cast by turning,” “a God of 
truth and without iniquity,’ “the same yesterday, 
and to-day, and for ever,” “abundant in goodness and 
truth,” “and that will by no means clear the guilty,” 
how can there be the slenderest expectation of His 
speaking in one way and acting in another? Sin-loving 
humanity may fondly cling to the notion ; but either 
it is utterly delusive, or the truth of God is a fiction. 

Tillotson anticipates this accusation, and tries to 
obviate it by reference to the case of Nineveh, which 
was threatened with destruction in forty days, and 
yet was not destroyed. But, on examination, the 


1 Works, vol, iii., pp. 84, 85. 
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supposed parallel disappears. The threatening of 
endless misery to the guilty at the great day is 
unconditional. While there is an entire absence of 
all idea, expressed or implied, that the sentence may 
not be carried out, the contrary idea is clearly taught. 
The wicked are warned that after a certain period of 
rebellion they may call, but will get no answer ; they 
may seek, but shall not find: as the tree falleth, so 
it lieth ;—the unholy shall be unholy still. But the 
threatenings against men and communities which 
have been exchanged for pardon were made on 
conditions, expressed or understood. Thus the people 
of Nineveh did not regard their overthrow as absolute 
when “they believed God,” and repented in dust and 
ashes, and cried “mightily unto God,” and turned 
“every one from his evil way,” saying, “ Who can tell 
if God will turn and repent, and turn away from His 
fierce anger, that we perish not?” Jonah had the 
same understanding. Hence, when the impending 
overthrow was not executed, he said: “O Lord, was 
not this my saying when I was yet in my country? 
Therefore I fled before unto Tarshish: for I knew 
that Thou art a gracious God, and merciful, slow to 
anger, and of great kindness, and repentest Thee of 
the evil.” Jeremiah states at large the same principle 
in reference to God’s dealing with nations. “At 
what instant I shall speak concerning a nation, and 
concerning a kingdom, to pluck up and to pull down 
and to destroy it; if that nation, against whom I have 
pronounced, turn from their evil, I will repent of the 
evil that I thought to do unto them. And at what 
instant I shall speak concerning a nation, and con- 
cerning a kingdom, to build and to plant it; if it do 
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evil in My sight, that it obey not My voice, then I 
will repent of the good, wherewith I said I would 
benefit them.” No such contingency is annexed to 
the judgments on individual sinners in the world to 
come. There is therefore nothing in the non-fulfil- 
ment of conditional threatenings relative to this pro- 
bationary life to warrant hope of failure in the absolute 
decision of the great last day. Indeed, if there were 
any such ground of hope, it would be much harder to 
reconcile with the truth of God than would endless’ 
sufferings with His justice. 

2. It is, further, contrary to God’s oath.’ The 
Epistle to the Hebrews teaches that the threatening 
of exclusion from the heavenly Canaan is as certain 
to heedless unbelievers as exclusion from the earthly 
Canaan was to those of whom God sware in His 
wrath that they should not enter in. Lest guilty 
men should presume on a way of escape hereafter, 
despite the immutability of His word, He enstamps 
the dread truth with an oath for confirmation. 
Tillotson admits the accuracy of this reasoning, and 
makes the weak and vague reply that the threatening 
“doth not seem to reach any farther than to the 
exclusion of impenitent sinners out of heaven, and 
their falling finally short of the rest and happiness of 
the righteous.” But surely, if they never have “rest 
and happiness,” and retain a sentient nature, they 
must be in misery. If they are delivered from misery, 
and retain their sentient nature, they must have some 
degree of happiness. So that to be shut out of 
happiness, whether called heaven or Canaan, is to be 
shut up in misery, according to the sure word and 
unchangeable oath of God. 
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3. This theory is contrary to the wzsdom of God, 
as it would mar His government with an inconsistency 
sufficient to shake the confidence of His subjects. 
Let them understand throughout His kingdom that 
nothing is certain in the way of punishment until 
realised, not even when proclaimed by His word and 
oath, and the effect would be to lower rather than 
exalt their views of His wisdom. We agree with the 
archbishop, when he says, “A threatening hath quite 
lost its force if we once come to believe that it will 
not be executed.” But is it not equally true that its 
force is lessened to those who come to believe, with 
the archbishop, that it say fail of execution? Tillot- 
son, who never attempts to deny that the Scriptures 
teach it, thinks the threat of endless punishment is 
intended to have a salutary effect on the fears and 
behaviour of men. But how can that be, if they 
adopt his notion that it may not be carried out? If 
God intended men to de/eve it would be absolutely 
enforced, how came He to let Dr. Tillotson discover 
and publish the secret that it may not be enforced ? 
If it will not be carried out, God knows it. How, 
then, can He tell men that it certainly will be carried 
out? Is the author of this theory more honest than 
God, in lifting the veil from the truth? Impossible! 
Then the theory is much more likely than God’s 
threatenings to be false. This notion of a loophole 
for the eternally condemned reduces the most solemn 
warnings of Scripture to a bugbear, and reflects on 
the spotless veracity and wisdom of the infinite 
Jehovah. There is therefore nothing better for it 
than utter and merited reprobation, 
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THE SUBJECT VIEWED. IN THE LIGHT OF CHRIST'S 
MEDIATION 


But for the everlasting punishments in another world, that 
belong to unreconciled sinners, who refuse to know the 
things of their peace, the gospel constitution hath made 
the connexion firm and unalterable between their con- 
tinuing, unrepented wickedness and those punishments.— 


JOHN HOWE 


LTHOUGH the word of God is not given in 

the shape of a theological system, it none the 

less contains a system or plan of dealing with man- 
kind, of which the mediatorial work of Christ is the 
all-pervading essence. There are ends and means, 
principles and proceedings, causes and effects, all 
more or less related to the office of the incarnate Son 
and to each other, constituting a grand scheme, whose 
parts stand or fall together. The outline of it is the 
incarnation, life, death, resurrection, and intercession 
of Christ, emanating from God’s love for fallen man, 
whom it re-endows with the powers and responsi- 
bilities of a free agent; at the same time providing 
amply for his reconciliation with God, his recovery of 
the divine image, and his inheritance of a blessed 


immortality: “that as sin hath reigned unto death 
119 
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even so might grace reign through righteousness unto 
eternal life, by Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

The several elements of that scheme branch one 
out of another so naturally, that the cardinal truths of 
the gospel cannot consistently be separated in our 
faith. A man may profess to believe in the vicarious 
atonement of Christ, and deny the guilt which it aimed 
at removing; but his position is irrational, as he 
believes in contradictions, For the same reason, he 
who gives up one of the great truths of Christianity, 
—say, the atoning death or the resurrection of Jesus, 
—cannot consistently stop there, but must go on in 
the dark, downward path of Unitarianism, rational- 
ism, or atheism, with its “blackness of darkness for 
ever.” For the same reason we say the doctrine of 
endless suffering for sin is so closely interwoven with 
the mediatorial scheme that to eliminate it is to maim 
the whole. As every single truth is an essential and 
articulated part of the sum of all truth universal and 
eternal, it follows that, if the denial of eternal punish- 
ment be a falsehood, and be associated in the mind 
with a true tenet, the former must tend to extrude 
the latter, for they are radically opposed to each 
other ; and that tendency will be strong in proportion 
to the perspicacity with which the two tenets and 
their relations are perceived. Thus one error natu- 
rally seeks to make room for others, especially on 
closely related topics. We do not say a man must be 
lost who does not know and believe every part of that 
scheme of redemption. It is not for us to say with 
how little Christian knowledge an earnest seeker 
may be saved. But we do say that to adopt some 
of the doctrines of the gospel, and repudiate others, 
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is an irrational and impracticable attempt to fuse 
together truth and falsehood.! 

1. The gospel distinguishes between redemption as 
procured for the whole human race by the death of 
Christ, and redemption as realised by the individuals. 


1 How irrational and impracticable is the attempt to weld univer- 
salism with evangelical truth is illustrated by some striking failures: 
e.g. some of the modern preachers of universalism, as Relly and Murray 
(1781), were in other respects Calvinists. But, ‘‘about 1790,” says a 
UNIVERSALIST historian, ‘‘commenced that change in the character of 
American universalism which the lovers of the gospel must ever deplore 
and which to the great majority of American professors has proved 
so agreeable. Murray was, and continued to the last to be, a most 
decided Calvinist in all his leading religious views. The sentiments 
of Winchester (a well-known champion of universalism), originally 
Calvinistic, latterly tended to Arminianism. Hosea Ballon, who had 
been brought up among the Baptists, and is stillalive, was led, about 
the period last named, to make an assault upon the Deity of our Lord, 
the necessity and efficacy of His atoning sacrifice, and kindred scriptural 
doctrines, His views, for which no doubt preparation had been made 
by the theology and success of Winchester, were rapidly and greedily 
embraced. The pride of human reason which they flattered, and the 
spurious liberality which they tended to promote, rendered them 
acceptable to man’s fleshly mind. aczlis descensus Avernt. Down- 
ward quickly was the progress. Unitarianism, reaching ever to a desire 
to court alliance with those who reject it, is now one of the leading 
features of American universalism.” But in the twenty years since this 
was written, it has descended, in many ofits adherents, below Unitarian- 
ism to the sfzvitwalistic medley of infidelity and superstition. Adds 
the same writer, respecting W. Vidler, Mr. Winchester’s successor 
in England: ‘‘The abandonment, on his part, of the fundamental 
doctrines of the gospel, and the substitution for them of sentiments 
more consonant to the fleshly mind of man, were attended with the 
usual results. Universalism either merged in the dead sea of Unitarian- 
ism, or wore itself out. The labours of Scarlet, and Creighton, and 
of Rait, Coward, and Jefferies among Rellyan universalists, were 
insufficient to arrest the downward current.” ‘‘The defection from 
divine truth” went on “‘in London, as well as Wisbech, Birmingham, 
Chatham, and other places in England” (Dr. David Thom, Univers- 
alist, January, 1850). Observe, this is the testimony of one of 
themselves. 
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The one was provision of salvation at a great price ; 
the other is its actual bestowment: or, as John 
Goodwin puts it, “God did only antecedently intend 
the actual salvation of all men, by the death of Christ ; 
but consequently the salvation only of those who 
believe.” Jesus redeemed all men to the capability of 
eternal life when He “gave Himself a ransom for all,” 
tasted “death for every man,” “became the propitia- 
tion for” “the sins of the whole world.” He actually 
confers eternal life on all who comply with the 
conditions on which it is offered. In the one sense 
He is “the Saviour of all men”; in the other sense 
“specially of those that believe.” “Justification of 
life” was procured for all who had come under 
condemnation with Adam. But “they which receive 
abundance of grace and of the gift of righteousness 
shall reign in life by one, Jesus Christ.” In the 
offence “sin abounded.” In the grand provision 
which covered its whole length and breadth, and 
obtained eternal life for all, “grace much more 
abounded” ; while its abundance is vastly augmented 
by the eternal salvation personally conferred on all 
who will receive it. His death provided salvation for 
all men, without any voluntary condition on their part, 
inasmuch as they had fallen without any choice of 
their own. He destows it on condition of their indi- 
vidual choice. Thus all men are saved by Christ poten- 
tially, but only part of mankind actually. And whether 
aman shall belong to the one class or the other is 
made to hinge upon his own volition. “The grace of 


' Except as the sin of the whole race as such was actually and un- 
conditionally cancelled by the substitution of the last Adam, 
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God which bringeth salvation to all men hath appeared.” 
But there is nothing in it to coerce the moral liberty 
of the sinner. Christ came “to save that which is 
lost”; but not without his consent. The God of 
mercy redeems him to a salvable state, yet requires 
him to accept or reject the overture, and thus to decide 
his own destiny. This is the import of a numerous 
class of Scriptures, of which a specimen is found in the 
rich and copious sentence listened to by Nicodemus : 
“God so loved the world, that He gave His only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.” 

This view of the gospel plan anticipates and obviates 
the plea of universalism, that all must be saved because 
Christ is the Saviour of all men. It is contended that 
what Christ came to do, He did, or will do; and since 
He came to save all, He must necessarily be success- 
ful. Weare told if all are not saved that His design 
is frustrated, that His effort is a partial failure, and 
that the devil proves stronger than the Redeemer. 
But all this is based on a misapprehension of the 
principles and method of redemption. Christ never 
intended His work to over-ride, that is, to annihilate, 
the moral nature of the objects of His compassion, 
by coercing their acceptance of His gracious offer. 
Independently of man’s choice, Christ procured the 
boon, but bestows it only in harmony with his choice. 
Divine mercy never aimed at saving man despite his 
will to the contrary ; and therefore there can be no 
failure in what was never attempted,—no defeat in 
respect to an object for which the Deliverer had never 
striven. His object was to offer eternal salvation to all, 
and to confer it actually on all who would accept it ; 
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and that He will most assuredly fulfil, as He will “save 
to the uttermost all them that come unto God by 
Him.” Here again universalism can only make out 
its case by assuming that the Redeemer will ignore or 
violate man’s elective power, and by overlooking some 
of the essential conditions on which the gospel makes 
personal entrance into heaven depend. 

“T have no pleasure in the death of him that dieth, 
saith the Lord God; wherefore turn yourselves and 
live ye.” So far from affording any disproof of 
eternal punishment, this text rather confirms it ; for 
it implies that there is death, though God has no 
pleasure in it—z.e. there is punishment, notwithstand- 
ing God’s love,—showing there must be some other 
principle (justice) at work in His government besides 
mercy. If His love is sure to over-ride all else, it 
must over-ride this “death.” But the context tells us 
it does not: “ For his iniquity that he hath done shall 
he die”; notwithstanding the mercy which hath no 
pleasure therein. 

True, the Lord is not willing that any should 
perish, but that all should “come to repentance.” 
But to conclude that therefore zone w7// perish would 
be in flat contradiction to fact ; for we are informed, 
by the same authority, that many do perish. Men 
perish because it is so determined, not by the Lord’s 
will, but their own. He is willing to save, but they 
are unwilling to be saved. In this sense the com- 
passionate disposition of the Saviour is frustrated, 
but in no way derogatory to the sovereign sway of 
His divinity, or the efficacy of His redeeming work. 

A correct view of the gospel plan further obviates 
the objection that man cannot justly endure the 
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penalty of his sin for ever, forasmuch as Christ his 
substitute has borne it for him. It is said it can 
never be inflicted twice over, first on Jesus, and then 
on the impenitent sinner, Here again the argument 
is oblivious of the moral liberty which the scheme 
of redemption makes so prominent. A principal part 
of redemption is restoration to moral excellence or 
holiness, which, from its very nature, must be 
voluntary. The seat of moral goodness is in the 
will. To overpower the will by sheer compulsion 
might restore the form, but not the reality of virtue. 
If not compelled absolutely, the continued perversity 
of will may prevent the work of Christ from effecting 
the actual salvation. The Redeemer laid down His 
life, not to save men willing or nilling, not to 
preclude the possibility of wilful self-destruction, 
not to supersede human liberty, but to provide a 
heaven of holiness and bliss for all who would choose 
it. He is “a propitiation through faith in His blood, 
to declare His righteousness for the remission of sins 
that are past, through the forbearance of God”; not 
that God might restore sinners absolutely and un- 
conditionally, but “that He might be just, and the 
justifier of /zm which believeth in Jesus.” All which 
is perfectly consistent with the infliction of the full 
penalty on those who reject the terms of deliverance. 

Nor can we admit the assumption underlying the 
argument we are refuting ; namely, that Christ endured 
punishment precisely equivalent to the desert of all 
human sin. It might be as great in merit as was the 
demerit of all man’s sin, without equality of positive 
pain. His suffering was unutterable, unparalleled, to 
us inconceivable, and perfectly sufficient to make an 
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atonement, in consideration of which the believing 
sinner might be pardoned and sanctified. But, as 
we hold, the virtue of that offering was derived, not 
exclusively from the degree of suffering endured, but 
also from the union of that suffering with His divine 
nature. As an act or a state of a man’s body is 
ascribed to the whole person, body and soul together, 
so the sufferings of Christ, though endured in His 
humanity, were those of His one person, human and 
divine, and thus acquired a value far transcending 
those of a merely finite being. In this appears part 
of the wisdom of the scheme, which, though involving 
Christ in an amazing depth of agony, involved less 
misery, on the whole, than otherwise might have 
fallen on humanity. 

But whether the suffering were equivalent or not, 
Jesus gave Himself a ransom for all, and the Lord 
hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all, on the dis- 
tinctly avowed principle that the atonement thus 
made should not be a ground of pardon and restora- 
tion to those who voluntarily refused to avail them- 
selves of it. 

If eternal punishment be impossible because Christ 
endured sin’s penalty, how are we to account for the 
tremendous curse of sin endured in this world, and 
that which universalism deems terminable in the 
world to come? If eternal punishment after Christ 
has died be punishment twice over, so is all punish- 
ment, even the most limited. Strange, that this plea 
against eternal punishment is not seen to be a sword 
with two edges, equally decisive against a terminable 
and an interminable penalty; or rather, that it has 
no edge at all against either the one or the other. 
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2. The gospel reveals no salvation for man, except 
through the atoning sacrifice of Christ. “For there 
is one God, one Mediator also between God and men, 
Himself man, Christ Jesus.” “Who gave Himself a 
ransom for all.” “Neither is there salvation in any 
other: for there is none other name under heaven 
given among men whereby we must be saved.” 
“Other foundation can no man lay than that is 
laid, which is Jesus Christ.” By the “one sacrifice 
for sins for ever” Jesus opened “a new and living 
way” “into the holiest.” And the consequence of 
rejecting that provision, as it will be pronounced at 
“the day approaching,” is unmixed with any ray of 
hope. “For if we sin wilfully after that we have 
received the knowledge of the truth, there remaineth 
no more sacrifice for sins, but a fearful looking for of 
judgment and fiery indignation, which shall devour 
the adversaries. He that despised Moses’ law died 
without mercy under two or three witnesses: of how 
much sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall he be 
thought worthy who hath trodden under foot the 
Son of God, and counted the blood of the covenant 
wherewith he was sanctified an unholy thing, and 
hath done despite unto the Spirit of grace? For we 
know Him that hath said, Vengeance belongeth 
unto Me; I will recompense, saith the Lord. And 
again, The Lord shall judge His people. It is a 
fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God.” 
Can we infer less from these solemn words than that 
while the blood of Jesus is the only way of life avail- 
able, even that way rejected through this stage of 
existence will not be available at the approaching 
day of judgment, nor subsequently to the surrender 
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of the mediatorial kingdom into the hands of the 
Father? Christ’s atonement refused, and the offer 
for ever withdrawn, it is impossible to imagine whence 
help or hope is to come to those whose final state 
is likened to land bearing thorns and briars in 
return for the culture bestowed, and therefore “ re- 
jected and nigh unto cursing: whose end is to be 
burned.” 

So eager are some advocates of universalism, that 
they appear willing to attain their end by transmuting 
the doctrine of atonement. Instead of the finished 
propitiation made once for all, they talk of the “eternal 
passion” of Christ, and the “agony” of God, as con- 
tinuing to seek to recover the lost till all are saved :} 
but to establish this new doctrine of atonement would 
require as much mutilation of Scripture teaching as 
it does to prove the universalism it is called in to 
support ; to say nothing of its irreconcilability with 
Christian theism. Others (e.g. Dr. Briggs, “ Whither”) 
magnify the proportion of those who die unsaved, 
apparently to make a fost mortem probation seem the 
more necessary. The saving mercy of God in the 
present stage of probation, and the redeeming work, 
on which the gospel says so much, are minified, as if 
to make all the more of salvation offered to the guilty 
in the world to come; about which the gospel is silent. 
The folly of trusting to such a ground for the future 
is only equalled by the mischievousness of encourag- 
ing sinners to rely on it. 

3. Whatever the curse of sin may be, from which, 
according to the gospel, we are delivered, as the de- 
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liverance is wrought by Christ, she less that curse, and 
the less the importance of the Saviour's work. Vf the 
curse be eternal, the virtue of the redemption from it 
far exceeds all human thought ; if limited, whether to 
a few hours or millions of ages, the value of Christ’s 
redeeming work dwindles into comparative insignifi- 
cance, Thedifference between rescue from temporary 
and from everlasting evil is so great as to admit of 
no measurement. The one compared with the other 
is but a moderate benefaction—an ordinary boon, 
placing the recipients under an ordinary obligation, 
and unspeakably inferior to the importance attached 
in the gospel to the escape effected for man by the 
Son of God. The Scriptures represent the work of 
Christ as the great central fact in the government of 
God over man, the fullest and brightest manifestation 
of His perfections, procuring for man his richest and 
most enduring good. Assuming the evil from which 
Christ redeems to be of limited duration, how minished 
and feeble becomes such language as “God so loved 
the world, that He gave His only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life;” “That in the ages to come 
He might show the exceeding riches of His grace 
in His kindness toward us through Jesus Christ” ; 
“What is the breadth, and length, and depth, and 
height: and to know the love of Christ which passeth 
knowledge” ; “ Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that though He was rich, yet for your sakes He 
became poor, that ye, through His poverty, might be 
rich.” Admitting for a moment that God’s love might 
have been as great in itself as it now is, had Christ 
suffered and died only to redeem us from a temporary 
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evil, even then the zorth of the doon and our zndebted- 
ness could not have been so great: neither would the 
display of divine love have been so great, had it, with 
the same means, accomplished only a smaller good. 
We do not desire the doctrine of endless suffering to 
be true in order to augment the value of the Son’s 
mediation. But, taking the facts, we are bound to 
believe the avowed importance of that mediation is 
inexplicable on the theory of universalism. 

It might be replied, that the amazing importance of 
redemption consisted not so much in saving us from 
terminable ill, as in eridowing us with eternal life. 
But that would not meet our argument; for the theory 
of restoration is, that, apart from the atonement of 
Christ, the penalty of sin must come to an end, and 
be followed by eternal life: according to which all that 
Christ did was to save those who believe from a limited 
period of suffering ; the difference between the saved 
and the lost being that the one class are saved by 
Christ at once, and the other will, without Christ, at- 
tain to holy bliss after the lapse of a time ; the latter 
reaching heaven by wading through hell, the former 
finding in Christ a shorter way. If this view be cor- 
rect, Christ’s work does not really procure eternal life, 
but only escape from limited evil. As, on the principles 
of universalism, unbelievers will ultimately enter into 
life without Christ, the same lot must have fallen to 
the rest had they refused the Saviour: so that without 
Christ all would finally have attained glory everlasting. 
This logical conclusion from the theory of universalism 
is so repugnant to the plainest and most thankful 
ascriptions of man’s eternal life to the atoning death 
of the Son of God, that we can only hold to the Scrip- 
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tures by utterly discarding the theory and the erroneous 
doctrine on which it rests. 

We are aware that a few universalists attribute the 
redemption of the wicked from hell to the mediation 
of Christ. But underlying that view is their doctrine 
of the “zmposstbility” of eternal punishment, especially 
on moral grounds. They declare it incompatible with 
the character of God: hence, whether Christ had inter- 
posed His merit or not, the wicked were not, and could 
not be, under obligation to suffer it; and from the same 
premisses it follows that they could not be indebted to 
Christ’s redeeming work for escape from something to 
which they were never liable. Say that, but for Christ’s 
work, the lost. must have suffered for ever: then all 
the objections to endless suffering for sin, drawn osten- 
sibly from the divine perfections and government, are 
thereby given up. Say, on the other hand, that there 
are principles, natural or moral,in God or His dominion, 
which preclude eternal suffering: then it follows that 
such suffering was never possible, and could not be 
incurred ; and if it was impossible, so was redemption 
from it; and therefore deliverance from it could not 
be ascribed to Christ’s mediation : for how could men 
be redeemed from a sentence neither justly due nor 
capable of enforcement? Thus, it appears that to mend 
the flaws of universalism by extending the merit of 
Christ to the lost in hell is only to create for it another 
dilemma, one horn of which implies that the redeemed 
are not indebted to Christ for escape from eternal 
punishment, and the other sweeps away all the paraded 
argumentation against an endless penalty as morally 
impossible. Universalism must either give up its zon 
potest, or cease to ascribe to Christ the glory of redeem- 
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ing from eternal death. The latter course contravenes 
the Scriptures; the former chimes in with their clearest 
testimony. 

On the theory of annihilation, it follows that Christ 
does not redeem His people from endless misery, but 
from extinction of being to eternal life, so that the 
ultimate difference between having Christ and not 
having Him is that between an endless bliss and no 
existence at all. This view would leave the value of 
Christ’s work intact relative to the positive good con- 
ferred on the actually redeemed ; but takes it away so 
far as it relates to their deliverance from everlasting 
evil. The weakness, however, of annihilationism will 
be more appropriately exposed in a later part of this 
treatise. 

The advocates of destruction fail to repel this 
damaging objection when they contend that it is more 
to redeem to dJezrg than to a blissful szaze of being. 
Being is not necessarily a boon fer se; if it were, it 
would be a blessing to those whose condition has 
become one of unmixed misery. That which makes 
heaven most desirable and hell most dreadful to men 
is not the existence, for that will be equally real in 
both, but the blessed condition of the one and the 
miserable condition of the other. The question is 
not whether it required greater power to redeem a 
fallen man to existence or to holy bliss, but whether 
of the two would confer the greater benefit on man. 
One answer alone seems possible ; namely, that man’s 
indebtedness is commensurate with the amount of 
evil that may be thereby avoided, and the holy bliss 
that may be realised, while existence (which in truth 
was not forfeited nor brought into question) is a boon 
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or otherwise as it is the subject of good or evil. 
Even supposing existence had been lost by sin, its 
renewal by Christ would only be a means or pre- 
requisite to its qwe//-being. But we have also to ask 
Jrom what the atonement saved men. Orthodoxy 
replies, from ezdless suffering, and destructionism, from 
temporary. Consequently, assuming for a moment that 
existence was forfeited, redemption from temporary 
suffering to possession of endless being and bliss is 
less, incomparably less, than redemption from eternal 
suffering to the possession of endless bliss. 

4. If the punishment of the lost were not eternal, 
it would follow that Christ’s work was xot essential 
to the salvation of sinful men. Whatever the means 
or cause may be (other than the atonement of Christ) 
which can ultimately save the worst from moral and 
natural evil to endless good, the same might have 
served to save all the race. And hence, on the 
assumption of universalism, the whole mediation of 
Christ might have been dispensed with, and yet every 
man of the race have been brought to heaven. If 
that be the truth, then Christ undertook the wondrous 
work of grace, humbling Himself to the death of the 
cross, not to procure, but only to accelerate or ante- 
date our entrance on eternal felicity. (For had He 
done nothing, we should, according to universalism, 
have attained to it at alater period.) All that is then 
due to His redeeming grace is, escape from the evil 
which would otherwise have intervened between the 
present life and final restoration to perfect bliss. But 
if that be all, he speaks falsely who declares Christ 
“the author of eternal salvation unto all them that 
obey Him.” The just inference from universalism is 
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that the redeemed are indebted to Christ, not for 
unending blessedness, but for an earlier commence- 
ment of it, which is directly contrary to His own 
teaching: “I am the living bread which came down 
out of heaven: if any man eat of this bread, he shall 
live for ever: yea, and the bread which I will give is 
My flesh, for the life of the world:’> ‘Are we’ to 
suppose Christ’s work was zmportant, but not 
necessary to man’s ultimate well-being? That is the 
idea involved in the doctrine of universal restoration. 
And was the grand scheme of mediation by the 
incarnate Word only of such worth? If so, Jesus 
must have overstated the bearing of His office when 
He claimed to be the exclusive medium of admission 
to the divine presence: “I am the way, the truth, 
and the life: no man cometh unto the Father but by 
Me.” “I am the door: by Me if any man enter 
in, he shall be saved.” John must have erred in 
making the virtue of His mediation the basis of all 
our future weal, by recording “that God gave unto us 
eternal life, and this life is in His Son.” Compelled 
again to elect between universalism and the word of 
truth, we promptly decide for the oracles of God. 

On the theory of extinction, the redemption of 
Christ was necessary to our inheritance of heaven, 
but not to our escape from eternal misery; for it 
teaches that all who reject redemption in Christ shall 
have an end put to their misery by the termination 
of their existence. According to the estimate of 
any school of thought, endless suffering would exceed 
immeasurably any degree of suffering endurable 
within a limited duration. Hence any man or fiend 
put out of existence would avoid eternal suffering 
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without being indebted for the benefit to the redemp- 
tion of Christ; and to those who were saved, the 
Redeemer’s work would be necessary to deliver from 
merely temporary suffering. 

5. Interwoven with the Christian scheme is the 
doctrine that the present life is man’s sole opportunity 
of escaping hell and securing heaven. To admit a 
probation after death would not disprove eternal 
punishment; inasmuch as some might be wicked 
enough to abuse any number of probations, and sink 
through them all to final ruin. But, admitting that 
this life includes all man’s opportunities of avoiding 
perdition, it is impossible to imagine how those who 
have thrown them ‘away can ever afterwards be 
restored. Unless we can suppose the all-wise God 
would so trifle with Himself, His laws, and His 
subjects, as to nullify the effects of the dispensation 
under which He has placed man, the future world 
enfolds no chance, opportunity, privilege, or power, 
by which those who have persistently repudiated the 
overtures of this life’s probation may subsequently 
reverse their doom. 

If the Bible, while urging us so earnestly to seize 
the title to heaven ere the present state pass, were 
entirely sz/ent as to any future possibility of obtaining 
deliverance, such silence would favour the inference 
that this is the only opportunity; for if any other 
were in reserve, it would be an element of God’s 
government which would vitally affect the conditions 
of our happiness, and denude our present state of its 
supreme moment relative to our permanent state, 
reducing it to a comparatively unimportant stage of 
our existence. We cannot think that He would con- 
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ceal such an element from those whom it most deeply 
concerned. 

But the Bible is zo¢ silent on the subject. In the 
parable of the talents, delivered in connexion with 
the Lord’s prophecy of future awards, the unprofitable 
servant abused his opportunity, and it was withdrawn 
with every indication of its never being restored. 
“Take therefore the talent from him, and give it unto 
him that hath ten talents. For unto every one that 
hath shall be given, and he shall have abundance: but 
from him that hath not shall be taken away even that 
which he hath. And cast ye the unprofitable servant 
into outer darkness: there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth.” To suppose the opportunity 
renewed would deprive the parable of its point, 
which is to induce men to lay hold on eternal life 
while there is a possibility. The parable implies that 
with our present probation will end all means of 
attaining to the joy of our Lord. 

Something of the same impossibility is taught in 
the other parable of the talents (Matt. xviii.), where 
the doom of a certain class of offenders is likened to 
that of the wicked servant, who, owing ten thousand 
talents (41,875,000), and having nothing wherewith to 
pay, was delivered “to the tormentors till he should 
pay all that was due unto” his lord: which, if it mean 
anything, must involve perpetual imprisonment. 

What less is taught by the fate of the five foolish 
virgins (Matt. xxv.)? They might have been ready, 
and entered in with the bridegroom ; but, neglecting, 
“the door was shut,” and, despite their cry, “ Lord, 
Lord, open to us,” it was not reopened. Recollecting 
the close connexion of this parable with our Lord’s 
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description of the general judgment, resulting in “ life 
eternal” to the righteous, and “eternal punishment” 
to the wicked, it would be but a shrivelled image 
of His thoughts to say that the class intended by 
the foolish virgins were but temporarily excluded. 

Accordant with the solemn lessons of these 
parables is the truth running through the account of 
Dives (Luke xvi.), who had already received his good 
things, and descended to a place where his prayers 
for help were offered in vain, and an impassable gulf 
separated him from bliss. 

Referring to the final judgment, the apostle informs 
us (2 Cor. v. 10) that the conduct which shall deter- 
mine the sentence is not anything done after death, 
but before. “For we must all be made manifest before 
the judgment seat of Christ; that each one may 
receive the things done in the body.” 1 Accordingly, 
we find the behaviour for which the righteous will be 
accepted and the wicked rejected is such as cannot 
belong to the intermediate state, but only to this 
world; namely, ministering to and neglecting the 
hungry, thirsty, naked, the sick, the imprisoned, and 
the stranger (Matt. xxv. 31-46). To the same effect 
are the words, “ Whosoever shall be ashamed of Me 


1 “The heaven we hear of in Scripture, and the hell we hear of 
in Scripture, are a heaven and hell depending upon our behaviour in 
this life. So they are all along spoken of. ‘Indignation, wrath, 
tribulation, and anguish, upon every soul of man that doeth evil’ ; 
meaning, evidently, the evil done by him in this life; no other evil 
was in the apostle’s thoughts. Or again more expressly, ‘We must 
all appear before the judgment seat of Christ; that every man may 
receive the things done in the body, according to that he hath done, 
whether it be good or bad.’ ‘The things done in the body’ are the 
things taken into the account.” —V/aley, Sermon xxxt. 
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and of My words in ¢hzs adulterous and sinful genera- 
tion, of him also shall the Son of man be ashamed, 
when He cometh in the glory of His Father, with 
the holy angels” (Mark viii. 38). “It is. appointed 
unto men once to die, but after this the judgment” 
(Heb. ix. 27), makes no allusion to any opportunity of 
salvation between the two events, but reads as if death 
were the closing period of probation, after which the 
formal judgment upon it is awaited. The apostle 
assigns probation for both heathen and Christian people 
to the present life. “As many as have sinned without 
law shall also perish without law: and as many as have 
sinned in the law shall be judged by the law .. . in 
the day when God shall judge the secrets of men by 
Jesus Christ according to my gospel ” (Rom. ii. 12-16). 
But St. Paul’s gospel, while telling us much about 
the overtures and responsibilities of the present life, 
contains no information about judgment of actions 
done after death. This view gives piercing signifi- 
cance to such warnings as “He that being often 
reproved hardeneth his neck, shall suddenly be 
destroyed, and that zzthout remedy” (Prov. xxix. 1). 
“Behold, zow is the acceptable time; behold, zozw is 
the day of salvation ” (2 Cor. vi. 2). 

The present probationary life is represented as the 
“day” which decides our entrance into rest, or utter 
exclusion from it. This life bears the relation to 
heaven which the sojourn in the wilderness bore to 
the rest in Canaan. As many Israelites, through 
unbelief, never entered the Promised Land, so shall 
unbelievers never enter the rest that remains for the 
people of God. It is this view which gives such 
pungent power to the writer’s earnest exhortations: 
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“To-day if ye shall hear His voice, harden not your 
hearts, as in the provocation.” “And to whom sware 
He that they should not enter into His rest, but to 
them that were disobedient? And we see that they 
were not abie to enter in because of unbelief. Let us 
fear therefore, lest haply, a promise being left us of 
entering into His rest, any one of you should seem to 
have come short of it”; or, as Moses Stuart after 
Theophylact renders it, “lest he may come short, and 
fail to enter into the promised rest.” “ Let us there- 
fore give diligence to enter into that rest, that no man 
fall after the same example of disobedience” (Heb. 
iii, and iv.). 

Evidently the Christian plan provides one period 
of our existence in which we determine our endless 
state, a period which must issue in life or death for 
evermore. And that period is this earthly life, with 
all its powers and gracious overtures. If, when God 
has revealed only one such day of probation, we may 
presume that, after it is lost, He will grant another, 
the same loss and presumption may be repeated a 
hundred or a hundred thousand times; and thus the 
motive power of each probation would be neutralised 
by reliance on a later one, till the last had actually 
slipped away, and the sinner was for ever unsaved. 
Were the great Ruler known to act on this principle 
of reserving latent opportunities beyond the declared 
terms of salvation, the stress now laid by His word 
on the necessity of embracing the offer of this dis- 
pensation would be extremely out of proportion to 
the consequences suspended on man’s compliance. 

If it should be said that probations will be repeatedly 
granted as long as there are any unsaved, we reply, 
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it is probable that, under such arrangement, some 
would sin endlessly from the knowledge at every stage 
that a further opening for escape remained; and so 
evil might continue for ever, because escape would 
never be foreclosed. Since the righteous Governor 
has offered no space for reconciliation with Himself 
except the present, which is emphatically “called Zo- 
day,’ we have not the slightest warrant to hope for 
any other. And if so, the dream of some after 
opportunity by which hell may be emptied is as 
discordant with truth as it is delusively deadly to 
those who venture to stake upon it their future 
well-being. 

These passages exchange light and force with the 
closing sentences of the inspired volume: “ He that 
is unrighteous, let him do unrighteousness still: and 
he that is filthy, let him be made filthy still: and he 
that is righteous, let him do righteousness still:+ and 
he that is holy, let him be made holy still. And, 
behold, I come quickly ; and My reward is with Me, 
to render to each man according as his work is.” 

Nowhere in the vast scheme of human redemption 
do we find any possible way out of the curse of sin, 
except during the momentous period of this proba- 
tionary state. The doctrine of the perpetuity of 
suffering dovetails so intimately into the matchless 
manifestations of mercy, that to wrench it away is to 
separate in thought what in fact God hath immutably 
joined together? 


1R.V. margin=yet more filthy, and more holy, 

2 In the work of J. M. Denniston, M.A. (1872), ‘“‘ The Sacrifice for 
Sin,” destructionism is placed alongside the atonement, as if the latter 
logically involved the former, than which there could not be a greater 
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But while we deduce our doctrine from the media- 
torial scheme, our opponents profess to find in that 
very scheme some serious objections. Let us look 
at them. 

1. There is a class of expressions in the Scriptures 
which contemplate the subjugation of all enemies 
as included in the consummation of the Redeemer’s 
work. The following are among the most prominent : 
“For He must reign, till He hath put all enemies 
under His feet.” “That in the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow, of things in heaven and things on 
earth and things under the earth, and that every 
tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to 
the glory of God the Father.” ‘Who shall fashion 
anew the body of our humiliation, that it may be 
conformed to the body of His glory, according to 


fallacy. Mr. Denniston ignores all that has been adduced to show 
the harmony of the atonement with the orthodox view of punishment, 
and utterly fails to point out a single link necessarily connecting the 
atonement with his own view. He holds that the penalty of ‘‘ death” 
incurred by man’s sin was destruction, which, explained by his context, 
means nothing less than annihilation of being. He holds too, and 
clearly proves, that Christ as a substitute bore man’s death-penalty. 
But if both these propositions be true, it will follow that when Christ 
died in man’s stead, He must have been annihilated—body and soul. 
From this absurd untruth we opine Mr. Denniston would shrink ; and 
yet he cannot consistently escape it, unless he relinquish one of his 
two doctrines, which being radically incongruous, as truth and error 
must always be, render his book a lamentable paradox. His great aim, 
which is to vindicate the wzcartousness of our Lord’s death, is in no way 
furthered, but considerably hindered, by the attempted amalgamation. 
Annihilationism does not enable him to meet a single objection to, or 
add a single argument for, the main doctrine of his book. All that is 
sound in his reasoning in favour of substitution would have been equally 
so had he omitted the fifty pages devoted to the defence, or rather 
assertion, of destructionism. The result is an otherwise able and 
valuable work clogged with a preposterous error. 
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the working whereby He is able even to subject all 
things unto Himself.” “That through death He 
might bring to naught him that had the power of 
death, that is, the devil.” “Expecting till His 
enemies be made the footstool of His feet.”+ From 
such Scriptures it is concluded that Christ’s absolute 
purpose is to save lost men and angels. But pre- 
misses and conclusion were never joined by a more 
imaginary link. It was foreign to the design of the 
Messiah to ransom the devil and his angels. Indeed, 
these very texts tell us as much. His object was not 
to save “the devil,” but “destroy” him. It must be 
a wonderful ingenuity which can discover salvation 
for the enemies of Christ in their being made His 
footstool. That was the treatment received by the 
five kings of the Amorites at Makkedah, when Joshua 
said to his captains, “Put your feet upon the necks 
of these kings.” But neither Joshua nor the captive 
kings took that to mean deliverance, or safety ; for 
they were next slain and hung on five trees. When 
David sang of his enemies, “ They are fallen under 
my feet,” it never occurred to him that he was 
restoring or saving them. When he said, “ Thou hast 
subdued under me those that rose up against me,” 
he had not the remotest idea of their rescue and 
exaltation. No more does the subjugation of the 
foes of Christ imply their rise, reconciliation, and 
holy obedience. It is the triumph of His sovereign 
authority displayed in their final, complete, and retri- 
butive overthrow. Good reason might be given why 
the words, “every knee should bow,” and “every tongue 


11 Cor. xv. 25 Phil. ii, ro and iii, 21; Heb. ii, 14 and x. 13, 
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should confess,” may be understood to relate, not to 
all intelligent creatures throughout the universe, but 
only to those found in amity with God at the great 
day. But, waiving whatever reply to the objection 
might be afforded by that narrower interpretation, 
there is nothing in the text, taken in its widest 
application, to involve universal restoration. For 
every knee to bow to the name of Jesus, and every 
tongue to confess Him Lord, does not necessarily 
mean to yield a loving and faithful allegiance. It 
may denote no more than a forced acknowledgment, 
by their complete and public subjection to His 
retributive power, of the victorious supremacy of Him 
against whom they warred. He justly demands a 
willing homage to His divine majesty from every 
intelligent creature, and where that is refused He will 
compel the involuntary homage of a vanquished rebel. 
Even the universalist sometimes betrays consciousness 
of the involuntary character of the surrender which 
the rebellious will make to Christ in the day of His 
final triumph. Commenting on the bowing of every 
knee, and the confessing of every tongue, Dr. Cox 
says that the dead who do this “ must be open to the 
renewing ministry of the Divine Spirit. Open to it! 
yes, and mercifully condemned and exposed to it 
until ‘every one,’ even the most stubborn, be com- 
pelled to yield to it” (“ Salvator Mundi,” p. 187). But 
salvation by compulsion is no salvation at all. 

But such a victory is affirmed to be a defeat,— 
“Satan’s victory and God’s defeat.” Assuming 
eternal punishment to be required by justice, it is 


1 See p. 120, 
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no more a derogation from God’s perfections to say 
He must do right than to say He cannot annihilate 
Himself. To enforce such claims of justice displays 
His sovereign rectitude. If the endless continuance 
of moral or natural evil be a defeat of the Son of 
God, so was the commencement of evil, and so is the 
existence of evil through the course of time. But in 
reality neither is so. Natural evil may be regarded 
as the outgrowth of moral, which, from its nature, is 
not a thing to be overcome or extinguished by the 
mere fiat of Almighty power. If at the great day 
Christ were to conquer moral evil by coercive 
might, the same act would extinguish the moral 
nature of those in whom it took place, which, apart 
from other considerations, would be a poor victory 
indeed. Is the majesty of law defeated, when it 
binds and punishes a notorious criminal, because it 
does not make him cordially loyal? Was Wellington 
defeated at Waterloo because he did not enforce’ 
love for himself in the hearts of Napoleon and 
his shattered army? Is the national government 
defeated when it brings a murderous traitor to the 
scaffold or lifelong imprisonment? The spirit of 
objection must have run wild when it descends to 
the puerility of calling the penal subjugation of 
wicked men and fiends a defeat of the authority by 
which it is achieved. 

2. It is contended that part of the avowed economy 
of the gospel is to restore every fallen spirit, human 
or angelic, without exception, to a pure and blessed 
condition. In fancied support of this view the words 
of St. Peter are a favourite quotation: “Whom the 
heaven must receive until the times of restoration 
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of all things, whereof God spake by the mouth of 
His holy prophets which have been since the world 
began” (Acts iii. 21). 

There is, however, nothing in the phrase, “ restitu- 
tion of all things,’ beyond its superficial aspect, in 
favour of the universalist. The utterance of the 
words, apart from the connexion, may sound at first 
like an echo of his favourite theory ; but on inspec- 
tion the sezse is against him. The subject of St. 
Peter’s discourse is the development of the Christian 
dispensation,—the triumphs of the Crucified in His 
own person, and in the effects of His truth and 
Spirit on mankind,—“the time of the reformation.” 
He looks for “times of refreshing,” when men should 
find remission of sins on repentance. 

The universalist takes this text to predict the 
salvation of every human being, without exception, 
in the future world. A true exegesis refutes this 
exposition. The import of the restitution may be 
gathered from the prophecies concerning it. The 
subject of St. Peter’s discourse is the prosperity of 
the Messiah’s work in ¢hzs world. “The times of 
restitution” were those of which God had “spoken” 
by the prophets. In the following verse Peter gives 
a specimen of. the predictions referred to: “For 
Moses truly said unto the fathers, A prophet shall 
the Lord your God raise up unto you of your 
brethren, like unto me; Him shall ye hear in all 
things whatsoever He shall say unto you.” It is 
therefore fair to take the times pointed to by the 
prophecy, and the times of restitution, as the same. 
But Moses (Deut. xviii. 15-19) referred evidently to 
a period here in the course of time, and not in 

10 
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eternity. Christ, the promised prophet, was to be 
raised up from their midst. He was to stand to 
the people in a relation similar to that occupied by 
Moses. He was to preach a divine message to them. 
It would be their duty to hear; yet some might 
refuse to obey, and be “destroyed from among 
the people.” Whence it appears that the times of 
restitution were such as belonged to men in their 
temporal probation, all the predicted features of 
which synchronise exactly with the work of Christ 
in this current dispensation; but applied to the 
future world, they are egregious anachronisms. 
Alluding to the same thought of times of restitution, 
St. Peter, in the twenty-fourth verse, calls them 
“these days,” which identifies the restitution, not 
with a period after death or judgment, but with the 
evangelical dispensation which had already dawned 
upon the world, and in which the Redeemer was to 
achieve such glorious triumphs. A kindred phrase 
is, “times of refreshing from the presence of the 
Lord,”! which times, with respect to date and 
causation, are placed in contiguity with personal 
repentance and conversion. Understand “these 
days,’ “the times of refreshing,” “the times of 
restitution,” and the raising up of the prophet like 
Moses, as referring to the future state, and the 
predictions of them, alluded to by Peter, cannot be 
found in Moses, or “all the prophets from Samuel 
and those that follow after,” nor anywhere in the 
Old Testament Scriptures. Understand him to 
refer to the proceedings of the period from Pentecost 


' Literally, ‘That the times of refreshing may come.” 
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to the end of the world, and all is plain; prophecy 
and history blend their light to illumine the apostle’s 
description of the Redeemer’s work. 

This interpretation is confirmed by the use else- 
where of the verb of which “restitution” is the noun. 
John the Baptist as Elias came to “restore all 
things” (Matt. xvii. 11, 12), not by a forced restora- 
tion of lost souls from hell, but by preparing the 
way of the Lord in this world. Again, when Christ 
promised His disciples the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost “not many days hence,” they asked Him if 
He would then “restore” (aroxadsordévers) the kingdom 
to Israel.” He answered: “It is not for you to know 
times or seasons, which the Father hath set within 
His own authority. But ye shall receive power, 
when the Holy Ghost is come upon you: and ye 
shall be My witnesses both in Jerusalem, and in 
all Judza and Samaria, and unto the uttermost part 
of the earth” (Acts i. 6-8). Although an explicit 
reply was not given to the question of the disciples, 
the conversation indicates that there was some simi- 
litude between the restoration of the kingdom and 
the outpouring of the Spirit accompanied with the 
dissemination of Christianity “unto the uttermost 
part of the earth.” Christ’s promise led to their 
question, and was renewed in answer to their question, 
as if, according to His wont of passing from one 
application of a word to another, He would apprise 
them of a restitution of another and superior kind 
to be witnessed in the gift of His Spirit and spread 
of His cause. This similitude in St. Peter’s mind, 
when the Spirit descended in such saving power, 
would account for his speaking of seasons of the 
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world-wide prosperity of his Master’s kingdom as 
times of restitution (xpivey dtoxaracrécews), of which 
he then saw the earnest. 

Our interpretation is further confirmed by Peter’s 
allusion to the restitution as a fulfilment of the promise 
that in the seed of Abraham “shall all the kindreds 
of the earth be blessed” (ver. 25). This was a blessing 
to be realised in ¢hzs world, for it is declared re- 
peatedly to be for the kindreds “of the earth.” The 
third chapter of the Epistle to the Galatians shows 
that the blessing was to be found in the justification 
.of “the heathen through faith,” and that the reception 
of the blessing depended on individual faith, the 
promise by faith of Jesus Christ being “given to them 
that believe.” In fact, the whole chapter makes it 
clear that the blessing through the seed of Abraham 
was for Jews and Gentiles, in the Christian dispensa- 
tion, under the agency of “the Spirit through faith,” and 
that it implies neither the restoration of any sinful 
souls in the future world, nor the universal salva- 
tion of all such souls in the present world. And this 
is the blessing, in St. Peter’s mind, when he speaks of 
restitution. 

Moreover, the word “times” does not correspond 
so well to the events in the future world of which 
there is any account in the Bible, as it does to those 
oft-repeated pentecostal seasons of awakening and 
ingathering, which hold, and are destined to hold, 
so large a place in the history of the Christian dis- 
pensation. Should it be said, Christ will restore all 
mankind to bliss when He comes to judge the world: 
that would be diametrically opposite to His avowed 
purpose to come in order to take vengeance on them 
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that know not God, and. that obey not the gospel 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. Should it be said, He will 
restore all at some later period: we have not the 
slightest intimation of it in the whole compass of 
revelation, but much positive assurance that it will 
not be done; for “their worm dieth not, and the fire 
is not quenched.” 

The extent of the restitution is greatly affected by 
the foregoing considerations of its nature and period.’ 
As to “all things,” the most sanguine universalist 
cannot take the expression in its absolute or widest. 
conceivable sense. Probably he will deduct much 
unthinking matter, much of the animal kingdom, 
many dynasties, governments, and kingdoms that 
have passed into oblivion, and much of creation which 
shall not have fallen, and consequently cannot. be 
restored. So with equal reason we are bound to 
limit the “all things” to those of the human race 
who do not reject the proffered boon. That some 
may reject it is plain from the provision for the 
punishment of those who will not obey Christ. “ And 
it shall be, that every soul, which shall not hearken to 
that prophet, shall be utterly destroyed from among 
the people” (Acts iii. 23). 

To insist on the widest possible meaning ee all 
things,” in order to secure proof of the restoration of 
every man, would carry the universalist much too far 
for his own theory. There are myriads of things in 
creation which need no restoration, and having never 
deteriorated, cannot be restored. They are as God 
made them, and therefore restitution applied to them 
is a misnomer. Hence, as there must be limitation 
somewhere, the question arises, ow far the sense of 
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“all things” is to be limited. If the universalist has 
a right to narrow the sense into conformity with facts, 
we have an equal right to attach a limit agreeable to 
the context and the tenor of Scripture teaching. No 
expounder of God’s word would ever explain “all 
things” universally in such cases as, charity “beareth 
all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, en- 
dureth all things.” “All things are lawful unto me.” 
“ All things are become new.” “Proveall things.” “I 
have foretold you all things.” As in these texts, so 
in the one under discussion, it is the indefinite or 
general use of the phrase “all things,” and, in St. 
Peter’s sermon, it is part of a description of the glorious 
conquests of Christianity over the world-wide darkness, 
perversity, and debasement of our fallen race. 

When the Baptist as Elias came to “restore all 
things,” his restitution did not comprehend all the 
men then living, nor even all the inhabitants of 
Palestine, much less every individual of the human 
species in the present, past, and future. Yet this is 
the import ascribed by universalists to a similar 
phrase in the lips of St. Peter. In opposition to this 
inflated interpretation, having regard to the meaning 
of words, the context, and the analogy of faith, we 
conclude that “the times of restitution of all things” 
includes the salvation of the multitudes who obey the 
gospel ere the Son of man shall come in His glory. 
St. Peter’s mind is fixed on the period called “the 
dispensation of the fulness of times,” in which God 
would “gather together in one all things in Christ, 
both which are in heaven, and which are on earth”; 
that is, incorporate all saints, celestial and terrestrial, 
in vital union under the one headship of the God- 
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Man,\—the dispensation which the Baptist initiated,— 
in which, according to promise, the Spirit was to be 
poured out upon all flesh, receiving its first great 
baptism at the feast of Pentecost,—over which Christ 
reigns, and will reign, till the earth is full of the 
knowledge of the Lord, and the kingdoms of this 
world become the kingdoms of our Lord and of His 
Christ,—and which He will terminate by His second 
advent, when He will arraign all men for solemn, 
final judgment,—in prophetic view of which, with its 
abounding grace for guilty men, the apostle urges 
their immediate surrender to the Prince of life. 

It requires but little ingenuity to draw out 
imaginary analogies between the ultimate restoration 
of all the lost and the liberation of captives by the 
ancient jubilee, or the deliverance of a reduced family 
by its firstborn.2, But such a work of fancy can serve 


1 Others may prefer to understand by ‘‘all things in heaven and 

earth” the angelic and human happily joined under the reign of Christ ; 
and others, the Church of Jews and Gentiles as one in Christ ; either 
of which avoids universalism. See Macknight on Eph. i. to. 
2 Fg. Mr. Jukes thinks that as it devolved on the firstborn of a 
Hebrew family to be ‘‘ priest and king,” and to redeem a brother who 
had become poor, and sold himself unto a stranger, to avenge his blood, 
to raise up seed to the dead, and ‘‘to redeem the inheritance, if at any 
time it were lost or alienated,’”’ so the last—the later born—are to be 
recovered by the instrumentality of those first saved—the first born 
(‘* The Restitution,” etc., pp. 32-38). This looks like framing a law 
out of the Mosaic one, to serve the writer’s purpose. According to the 
law of Moses, to deliver the poor enslaved brother was not the peculiar 
duty or privilege of the eldest brother. ‘‘One of his brethren,” his 
uncle, cousin, or any near kinsman, might doit. Or he might redeem 
himself (Lev. xxv. 48, 49). To raise up seed to his brother devolved 
on the younger brother, or next kinsman (Gen. xxxvili. 7, 8 ; Deut. 
xxv. 5-10). If the law were as Mr. Jukes makes it appear, as a ground 
for his doctrine of restoration, it would afford but a sandy foundation. 
As it is, his argument is ‘‘a castle in the air.” 
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in lieu of argument to those only who deszre so to 
believe. Large as the provisions of the fiftieth year 
were, they did not compel all to return to their lost 
liberty and inheritance. The jubilee, or “accepted 
year,” which Jesus came to introduce, the blessing of 
all kindreds of the earth by the seed of Abraham, 
the pentecostal outpouring, of which that at Jerusalem 
was the first-fruits, the baptism of “the Holy Ghost 
and of fire,” the gladdening of the wilderness and the 
solitary place, belong, according to promise and to 
the redemptive scheme, to this “dispensation of the 
fulness of times,” bounded by the two great advents 
of our Lord. To shift the day of these precious 
blessings forward into the fiery region of future 
perdition is a gratuitous violence to the divine plan 
and prophecy. We readily grant that God may save 
the later born of Himself by the instrumentality of 
men earlier born. “And they that turn many to 
righteousness shall shine as the stars for ever and 
ever.” But while their day of honour and reward is 
eternity, the season of sowing is the course of ¢zme, 
at the close of which “the harvest is the end of the 
world,” when “the tares are gathered and burned in 
the fire.’ The period of probation and Christian 
toil over, and the destinies of “the children of the 
kingdom” and “the children of the wicked” fixed, 
“then shall the righteous shine forth as the sun in 
the kingdom of their Father” (Matt. xiii.). 

The above remarks on universality will apply with 
much the same force to the laudation of the Lamb 
by “every creature which is in heaven and on the 
earth, and under the earth, and such as are in the 
sea, and all that are in them” (Rev. v. 13). Taken in 
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its most literal and comprehensive meaning, this: 
passage contains not the slightest reference to crea- 
tures in hell. Nor can universalism find a morsel of 
food in God’s new Jerusalem declaration, “Behold, 
I make all things new” (Rev. xxi. 5); for imme- 
diately after He consigns several classes of offenders 
to “the lake of fire,” “which is the second death.” 
“And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw 
all men unto Myself” (John xii. 32), may be borrowed 
by the universalist to express his tenet that Christ 
will save all men in the future-world ; but Christ had 
no such meaning in using the words. He is speaking 
of the influence He will exert by His death against 
“the prince of ¢hzs world,’ and in the preceding 
sentence declares “ow is the judgment of ¢hzs world; 
now shall the prince of thzs world be cast out” (ver. 
31). Some might say He referred to the interest 
about to be awakened in Him throughout the world 
as known to the Jews; others to His recalling the 
scattered descendants of Israel: we think He refers 
to the provision which His atoning death would make 
for mankind (Rom. v.), and the consequent gift of a 
measure of His gracious Spirit to every man (see 
John vi. 44), accompanied to a great extent by the 
revelation of the gospel and Christian ordinances. 
In this respect, the magnetic power of the Crucified 
acts upon every human being on the face of the 
earth, winning all to potential, and many to actual, 
allegiance with Himself, and so frustrating the deadly 
work of the “prince of this world.” But the point 
to be kept in mind is, that the drawing of all men, 
whatever its nature or extent, is in “this world,” 
which alone agrees with the doctrine of Christ on 
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this and other occasions, and renders the citation of 
this passage in support of universalism a perversion 
of the Master’s words. 

Equally futile is the attempt to find universal 
restoration in what St. Paul writes of creation to the 
Romans: “ The creation itself also shall be delivered 
from the bondage of corruption into the liberty of the 
glory of the children of God. For we know that the 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together 
until now.” The word “creation” or “creature,” here 
used four times (Rom. viii. 19-22), cannot literally 
include the universe, because a large proportion of it, 
asa matter of fact, does zo¢ “groan” or “travail in pain.” 
Much of it is incapable of pain or pleasure, incapable 
of the Zope and soushzp ascribed to the creature. “The 
whole creation” is the same expression as Christ 
employed for mankind in all parts of the world when 
He said,“ Preach the gospel to the whole creation” (Mark 
xvi.15). Ifit has a limited meaning in the great com- 
mission of Christ, why not in the Epistle of St. Paul ? 
Take “creature” to denote human nature, and “the 
whole creation” mankind at large ; render “ because” 
that; commence the twenty-first verse with “in hope 
that”; and treat the rest of the twentieth verse as a 
parenthesis: then it will intelligibly read, “For the 
earnest expectation of human nature waiteth for the 
manifestation of the sons of God (for humanity was 
made subject to vanity, not willingly, but by reason 
of Him who hath subjected it); in hope that the 
same humanity also shall be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God. For we know that all mankind 
groancth and travaileth in pain together until now.” 
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Whether this particular interpretation be adopted, or 
one which comprehends the restoration of the animal 
kingdom and the material substance of the globe, 
for the reasons given above in reference to another 
passage, no amount of straining can logically extort 
a conclusion from it involving the salvation of those 
men and angels who shall be condemned to ever- 
lasting destruction in the day of the manifestation of 
the sons of God. 

To be “kings and priests unto God,” or “a royal 
priesthood,” does not denote, as has been suggested, 
the employment of the saved in the future world to 
recover the lost, but the high distinction of a// the 
saved, as the whole nation of ancient Israel was “a 
kingdom of priests.” So far as the future life is 
concerned, “kings and priests unto God” refers to 
honour rather than work; or if to priestly work, it is 
that of offering continually the sacrifice of thanks- 
giving and praise. They are washed for the office in 
the blood of Christ; they offer themselves a living 
sacrifice, holy and acceptable to God. But the idea 
of their interceding in heaven for the inmates of hell 
has no place in the book of God, and is as much out 
of joint with its teaching as would be the idea that 
they will, after the Levitical fashion, succeed to the 
office by hereditary right, and hold it only for a few 
appointed years, or that they will subsist on the tithes 
presented by those who have perished. If the relation- 
ships of men in the future world are to be regulated 
by imitation of the Levitical code, the universalist is 
not at liberty to apply it as far as suits his purpose, 
and then stop. To be consistent, he must carry out 
the supposed analogy; and, doing so, he will soon 
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find himself in such a maze of solemn trifling as may 
well incline him to renounce the attempt altogether. 
Some of the Christian Fathers and medizval school- 
men entertained an opinion, that while the body of 
Christ lay in the sepulchre, His soul descended to the 
region of the lost, to offer salvation to some or all of 
them. It would have been superfluous to refer here 
to this opinion, held with various shades and modifica- 
tions of meaning, but for its having been recently 
pressed into the service of universalism. A primd 
facie objection to it is its incongruity with the whole 
scheme of redemption, which contemplates the present 
life as the only period for choice or refusal of life 
through Christ. We are therefore not surprised to be 
unable to discover a single sentence from the first to the 
last page of revelation to sustain it. Indeed, had not 
some of the great patristic teachers broached it, and the 
creeds of some of the largest Churches been complicated 
with it, we doubt whether its modern advocates would 
have thought of finding it in the Scriptures. The pas- 
sages on which it is supposed to rest are few ; namely— 
I Peter iii. 18—20.—“ Because Christ also suffered 
for sins once, the righteous for the unrighteous, that 
He might bring us to God; being put to death in 
the flesh, but quickened in the spirit ; in which also 
He went and preached unto the spirits in prison, 
which aforetime were disobedient, when the long- 
suffering of God waited in the days of Noah, while 
the ark was a preparing, wherein few, that is, eight 
souls, were saved through water.”! If this difficult 


1 «Ve have dealt well with the dead” (Ruth i. 8), means those who 


are zow dead; so ‘‘the spirits in prison” means the spirits sow in 
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text could be fairly construed in harmony with the 
doctrine of a fost mortem probation, it would still be 
incredible that a doctrine so important was based on 
this solitary passage. On inspection, we note that 
the Spirit by which He preached was not His human 
soul, but the divine “Spirit of Him that raised up 
Jesus from the dead” (Rom. i. 4 and viii. 11; cf. 
1 Pet. 7-11). Nor can, it. be fairly translated, 
“quickened in spirit,’ so as to denote His soul; for 
that needed. no quickening: the soul continued to 
live. The antithesis to the death of the flesh is the 
quickening of the flesh. The quickening was of the 
body and by His divine nature, or by the Holy 
Ghost. Hence there is nothing here to show that 
His soul descended into hell. It is not here said 
that He went to hell at all, but that He preached to 
the “spirits in prison,” which may quite as well mean 
the spirits of the disobedient antediluvians, who were 
inmates of the infernal prison at the time St. Peter 
wrote. Further, it is not said that He preached 
salvation to them, though, from other places of 
Scripture, we believe He did during their /fetzme. 
The persons to whom He preached were Noah’s 
disobedient contemporaries. On the supposition of 
His preaching in hell, it were strange that He should 
be named as preaching to them only out of the many 
inhabitants of hell; but it is natural enough that they 


prison. On Luke ii. 2, Paley (‘‘ Evidences”) suggests how a matter 
might apply to Cyrenius the governor before he was actually governor ; 
or to ‘‘ Governor Hastings” in the same way. Similarly ‘‘the spirits 
in prison” might have things predicated of them which took place 
before they were in prison, z.¢. He preached then to the spirits 
now in prison. 
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alone should be mentioned as His hearers, on the 
supposition of a reference to His preaching in the 
days of Noah, when once the longsuffering of God 
waited, while the ark was a preparing. This inter- 
pretation agrees better than that of the gospel 
preached in Hades with the reference of St. Peter’s 
second epistle (ii. 4-10) to the ungodly of Noah’s 
time as kept “under punishment unto the day of 
judgment.” So little does this passage express or 
imply the descent of Christ into hell to deliver any of 
its inhabitants, that some believers in the descent, 
including Augustine and Calmet, have ceded the text 
as irrelevant to the question. Several interpretations 
have been given, each of which steers clear of the 
recovery of souls from perdition. The one which 
most commends itself to our judgment is that which 
understands the preaching to be that addressed 
through Noah to his living fellow men, and accom- 
panied by the convincing Spirit of God, and despite 
which their disobedience brought them down to 
“everlasting bonds,” This view is strongly confirmed 
by the description of Noah as a “preacher of right- 
eousness,” and of the Spirit as “striving with” the 
antediluvians, but “not always.” 

Dean Plumptre (“Spirits in Prison,” p. 114) as 
little meets this as other objections to his theory of 
salvation offered in Hades, by suggesting that the 
judgment of the deluge was greater than others, 
rendering it “a crucial instance of the extent of 
the redeeming work of Christ.” For the wicked 
who died by the flood must have been few compared 
with all such who died before the Christian era. The 
suggestion is no answer to the question, Why is it 
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said Christ preached to Noah’s contemporaries with- 
out any hint of a similar mercy to any of their fellow 
prisoners? On our interpretation, the allusion to the 
times of Noah is explained as done in support of the 
exhortation to patience under the opposition of evil 
men. It was to encourage the Christians by the 
example of the long patience of the striving Spirit 
with the opposition of Noah’s contemporaries. 
Support of the universalist interpretation of 1 Peter 
iii. 18-20 is vainly sought in 1 Peter iv. 6. “For unto 
this end was the gospel preached even to the dead, 
that they might be judged according to men in the 
flesh, but live according to God in the spirit.” The 
probable meaning is that the persons alluded to who 
were dead when Peter wrote had had the gospel 
preached to them previously on earth. It was 
preached to them that ave dead. It was preached 
in view of the coming judgment (ver. 5), to afford 
them probation and means of preparing for the judg- 
ment, that they might be judged as men who in the 
flesh had been granted the opportunity which belongs 
to this mortal state. The design was further that 
they might be induced to live according to the will 
of God while they were in the flesh, ze. in purity of 
spirit, or, it may be, live to God under the influence 
of the Holy Spirit. Whatever be the true sense of 
the passage, it affords no reason for supposing the 
gospel was preached in Hades. 


ly Peter iii. 18-20 is produced as the ‘solitary instance of the 
redemption of sinful men, after they had left this life, after they had 
been condemned ” (‘‘ Salvator Mundi,” p. 193). It isnot even intimated 
‘ that any one of these condemned ‘‘ spirits” was at any period redeemed 
from his condemnation; and yet those who refuse to be imposed 
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Ephesians iv. 8-10.—‘ Wherefore He saith, When 
He ascended on high, He led captivity captive, and 
gave gifts unto men. (Now this, He ascended, what 
is it but that He also descended into the lower parts 
of the earth? He that descended is the same also 
that ascended far above all the heavens, that He might 
fill all things.)”! Observe, there is here no mention 
of any visit by Christ to the place of the lost; for 
“lower parts of the earth” neither expresses nor 
implies it. If the phrase must mean more than is 
meant by Joel and Peter in the phrase, “signs on the 
earth beneath” (Acts ii. 19), ze. this lower world to 
which Christ descended from heaven (John iii. 13), it 
may refer to the womb (as in Psalm cxxxix. 15), or 
the grave (as in Psalm Ixiii. 9). But, at any rate, 
there is neither warrant nor reason for referring it 
to hell. And as to His leading “captivity captive,” 
which, like the name on His thigh and vesture, is a 
figure drawn from the custom of conquerors leading 
their prisoners of war in chains, it took place at His 
ascension, and therefore would not synchronise with 
His descending into hell before His resurrection, 
which was at least forty days before. Besides, the 
idea of spirits led in servile captivity would ill suit 
the purpose of those who seek in this text the libera- 
tion and exaltation of lost souls. The design of St. 
Paul is to set forth the gracious gifts of the Saviour 
to His people on earth, procured by His humiliation 


upon by this slipshod reasoning are denounced as “‘well nigh in- 
capable of logic, well nigh impervious to argument” (‘* Salvator 
Mundi,” p. 194). 

1 Olshausen and Dr. D. Brown think the soul of Christ went to 
Hades, not to redeem, but as it was involved in the state of death. 
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to death (by which he struck a death-blow at the devil 
and his works, spoiling principalities and powers), 
and bestowed after His triumphant entry into 
heaven, displaying before saints and angels His 
victory over the enthraller of the human race. If 
the exposure of Satan’s defeat (Col. ii. 15) was after 
Christ’s resurrection, the work which procured the 
conquest was on the cross, “triumphing over them in 
it,’—that is, by the cross. 

Acts ii. 27.—“Thou wilt not leave My soul in 
Hades, neither wilt Thou give Thy Holy One to see 
corruption.” This is the solitary passage on which 
Bishop Pearson rests the descent of Christ “into hell.” 
But from this he does not find any intimation of 
restoration of the infernal inhabitants. The most he 
learns from it is, that the soul of Christ was in the 
place of departed souls during the entombment of 
His body. It is not unreasonable to suppose that the 
disembodied soul of Jesus was in the state of other 
disembodied souls, and possibly present with them. 
The teaching of the text is that the human soul of 
Christ speedily returned from the disembodied state, 
and His body from the life’s state. This agrees pre- 
cisely with the facts narrated, and with St. Peter’s 
argument. 

On any fair interpretation, these Scriptures yield 
no sanction to the theory under consideration. Nor 
can they be made to seem to do it, except by such 
a strange dislocation and jumbling of their terms as 
will not bear inspection. It may be added, that 
this notion of Christ’s liberating a multitude of 
souls from hell, if granted, would not suffice to prove 


universal restoration, unless it were shown that ai 
Il 
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would be liberated and the infernal regions emptied 
to the last and. lowest fallen spirit. 

It would appear as if some universalists had first 
made up their minds, on “humanitarian ” grounds, to 
adopt universalism, and then to square Scripture with 
it as best they can. Only on this supposition can we 
account for the irrelevant and inconsequential char- 
acter of their arguments; eg. from the unity of the 
race, the atonement for all men, God’s love to the 
world, the promise of world-wide victory for the 
kingdom of Christ, His ultimate triumph over His 
enemies: all of which are consistent with the eternal 
ruin of many individuals, forced on themselves by 
abuse of their moral freedom and wilful resistance of 
divine justice and mercy. 

3. It is objected te eternal punishment that by 
consigning the far greater portion of the human race 
to perdition, it reduces the achievements of Christ 
to comparative failure; inasmuch as the number of 
actual believers in Christ includes a mere remnant of 
the human family. If there were any force in this 
objection, it would tell equally against the theory of 
the annihilation of all the wicked. Without stopping 
to show that we have no right to deny a revealed 
truth because it happens to be discordant with our 
ideas of the proportion that ought to be saved in 
order to justify the undertaking, and without 
stopping to show that, so far as the scheme fails to 
confer life, it is due not to the Redeemer, but to those 
who “will not come unto Him that they might have 
life,” we proceed to challenge the premiss; namely, 
that our doctrine implies the ruin of all but a remnant 
of the race. 


\ 
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As the world goes on, one-half die under the age 
of responsibility, of whose salvation we have every 
reason to be confident. In the most irreligious times, 
when piety, pure and undefiled, may have seemed 
almost extinct, there have probably been considerable 
numbers under the ban of heresy, or serving God in 
obscurity, who, in the day of reckoning, will appear 
among His jewels. Contemporary observers and 
ecclesiastical historians are quite as liable to under- 
estimate the spiritual good in the world as was Elijah, 
who imagined himself the solitary worshipper of 
Jehovah, whereas God knew of seven thousand others. 
And as to the myriads whose earthly career is passed 
under the gross darkness of heathenism, Muham- 
madanism, or spurious Christianity, while it must 
be owned their ignorance, sin, misery, and peril are 
deplorable enough to incite the yearning efforts of 
all Christian peoples for their enlightenment, and 
while, in point of fact, their natural or traditional light 
appears to be of little service, we cling to the hope 
that, as they were placed under the mediatorial 
government, a considerable proportion of them may, 
in some way, emerge into the light of heaven’s favour, 
and take rank on the right of the Judge. 

Impatient curiosity, unreflecting enthusiasm, and 
narrowness of view have often seemed eager to bring 
the world toanend. In almost every century since St. 
Paul had to disabuse the minds of the Thessalonians, 
men have expected the immediate close of the dis- 
pensation ; and notwithstanding that the course of 
time rolled on, héedless of their hopes and fears, and 
exposing their venturesome vagaries, their successors 
of our day seem to be none the less sanguine. It is 
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easy to work an arithmetical sum, the elements of the 
calculation being given. But what is it worth in 
respect to future events, when so much diversity and 
uncertainty of opinion attach to those elements? It 
is no sin to be unable to decide how many years must 
elapse ere the Son of man shall come in His glory. 
And it is more becoming to suspend judgment on a 
matter so non-essential to salvation, and as yet so 
enfolded in mystery, than to wring out of the signs 
of the times meagre and inconclusive explanations of 
unfulfilled prophecy. 

Of the two theories, respectively, in favour of the 
proximate and remote termination of the current 
dispensation, we strongly lean to the latter. 

First, on the ground of Holy Scripture. The 
advocates of a speedy end generally take the pro- 
phetic days as years. Hence a prophetic year 
would mean three hundred and sixty Judaical years. 
Applying this principle to the thousand years of the 
Apocalypse, when righteousness shall prevail over 
the earth, the Rev. Daniel Isaac says: “ Understand 
them both (reign of Christ and of antichrist) by the 
same rule of interpretation, and the duration of the 
age of righteousness will be three hundred and sixty 
thousand years.” “But what a scene here opens to 
our view! Consider the myriads that will be trans- 
lated to heaven during this happy period, and it will 
not excite surprise if the number of the lost of man- 
kind will bear no greater proportion to the number 
of the saved than the executions at Newgate do to 
the inhabitants of the metropolis.’! This opinion 


1 Works, vol. iii., p. 167. 
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appears to be entitled to at least as much credence as 
the opposite one, which looks for a speedy consum- 
mation of the world’s affairs. 

Secondly, on the ground of the capability and 
resources of the globe for the maintenance of the 
human race in much larger numbers than have ever 
existed. If all the land on the surface of the earth 
were peopled as thickly as Europe now is (about 
seventy per square mile), the living family of man 
would amount to more than thirteen thousand 
millions, or about eleven and a half times the present 
population. A fair proportion must be deducted for 
barren and uninhabitable regions (though Europe is 
not free from these), and for famine, plague, war, and 
other checks to increase. But over against these 
drawbacks must be set the advancement of science 
and art, the increased productiveness of the soil, the 
development of the earth’s material treasures, the 
probable increase of peaceful relations, and the much 
fuller knowledge and observance of hygienic laws. 
Balancing these checks and promotives, the above 
estimate of the future maximum population is brought 
within the bounds of probability. The number of 
the human family up to the present age has been 
computed at two hundred thousand millions. But 
in view of man’s continuance for hundreds of thou- 


1The ‘‘ Vague Year,” three hundred and sixty days, contain- 
ing twelve months of thirty days each, is indicated by passages in 
prophetical Scriptures; e.g. ‘‘ time”’ (=a year), ‘‘ times” (=two years), 
‘half a time” (=half year) (Dan. vii. 25 and xii. 7). Same as forty- 
two months (Rev. xi. 2), and as 1,260 days of Rev. xi. 3 and xii. 6. 
For 360 3°5=1260, and 30X%42=1260. See Smith’s Dictionary on 
MONEE 
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sands of years, and of the globe’s capability of sus- 
taining the present number several times multiplied, 
what are all the people that have lived compared 
with the number yet to come? And how baseless 
any objection to endless punishment founded on the 
paucity of the saved! For, in the ages to come, we 
have reason to hope, the reign of sin in the world will 
diminish before the spreading, long-lasting glory of 
Messiah’s kingdom. 

Thirdly, on the ground of analogy we opine that 
the race is young. Perhaps every age is prone to 
estimate too highly the relative importance of its own 
events, just as the old astronomers imagined this earth 
the centre of the universe, and those greater orbs but 
little attendant lights, or as in a long row of equal 
pillars the nearest are apt to appear immense and the 
rest diminutive in proportion to their distance. Every 
age seems to have some men who fancy all the im- 
portance of the past and future centres in it. Hence 
every year there are some to tell us the world is on the 
eve of its most stupendous events; and by their ex- 
aggeration they repel sober attention from really im- 
portant signs of the times. In the amazing periods 
of time involved in the discoveries of astronomy, and 
the stretches of duration indicated by geology, in 
which years are counted by millions, and successive 
stages of being have been reached by immense cycles, 
there is enough to foster the opinion that the same 
God may extend the present order of things to a limit, 
compared with which the creation of Adam was but 
as yesterday. If God took five thousand years for 
the patriarchal and Mosaic dispensations, which, 
being introductory, may be regarded as the daybreak, 
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there is nothing unreasonable in expecting the current 
dispensation to endure until it bear the proportion to 
the preceding stage which a full day does to its dawn. 
In that case we may look on this nineteenth century 
as quite in the morning of the day. Notwithstanding 
the rapid strides already made, science, art, agriculture, 
commerce, political economy, civilisation, are only in 
their youth, and, we venture to think, so is Chris- 
tianity ; not like them indeed in having many of its 
fundamental principles to discover, but in having 
most of its time to live, its work to do, and its triumphs 
to win. In reference to time, as well as method, 
motive, and magnitude, God’s “ways are not as our 
ways.” Time has no limit to Him. He can afford 
to take thousands or hundreds of thousands of years 
as easily as moments. And if we may presuppose 
Him likely to assign a vast period to any branch of 
His work, we may presume that nothing approaching 
to haste will be allowed to interfere with the objects 
of this gracious dispensation for the recovery of man. 

Fourthly, nor do we know of any inspired predic- 
tions at variance with this view. As to the twelve 
hundred and ninety years, and the two thousand three 
hundred years, it is not unlikely that the exact dates 
are “closed up and sealed to the time of the end.” 
And the diversified explanations, partly arising from 
diverse starting-points of reckoning, can only at best 
be taken as conjectures. But, allowing the widest 
latitude of computation, it is sufficient for our purpose 
to recollect that all these fixed periods may be anterior 
to many of the greatest conquests of Christianity on 
earth. “ Many are called, but few are chosen,” “ Fear 
not, little flock,” and “Few be they that find it” 
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(especially at the time the words were spoken), must 
be understood in agreement with the parables of the 
mustard seed, the leaven, and the sower, and corre- 
sponding prophecies which image forth the world-wide 
prosperity of Messiah’s kingdom through a long tract 
of time. These expressions cannot be taken as indi- 
cating the relative proportions of the saved and un- 
saved in all ages and ineternity. Itwas a little flock, 
but was to become a great one under one Shepherd. 
During the days of Jesus, and to this day, far too few 
seemed to enter the narrow way of holiness. While 
the invitation is to all, only too small a number have 
hitherto complied with the conditions of being 
“chosen.” But there is in the future a time when 
“He shall come down like rain upon the mown 
grass: as showers that water the earth. In His days 
shall the righteous flourish ; and abundance of peace 
so long as the moon endureth. ... Yea, all kings 
shall fall down before Him: all nations shall serve 
Him” (Ps, 1xxii.), In the whole course of His medi- 
ation He brings “ many sons unto glory.” While the 
strait gate shows the exclusion of all who refuse to be 
holy, the twelve gates of the new Jerusalem show 
that great multitudes shall find admission: “a great 
multitude, which no man could number, of all nations, 
and kindreds, and people, and tongues.” To assume 
that Christianity has reached its zenith, or won its 
greatest victories, is to ignore the “fulness of the 
Gentiles,” figured by the little stone cut out of the 
mountain without hands, becoming itself a mountain, 
and filling the whole earth, Such unfulfilled predic- 
tions, as well as the general scope of the religion of 
Christ, well accord with the idea of many ages yet to 
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come, in which its march of peaceful conquest shall 
have a length and breadth of which all preceding 
triumphs are but the prelude, and of which the result 
shall be a vast majority of the human race translated 
into the kingdom of God’s dear Son.1 


1 «Tt is true, many angels fell, many, if you consider them abstract- 
edly ; but take them comparatively, and we have no reason to think 
but that they were a very small part of the host of heaven, in compari- 
son with them that stood and retained their integrity. . . . You must 
consider the blessed society, the society of the blessed, a most numerous 
thing; the innumerable company of angels, and the spirits of men 
made perfect ; so that the angels that have fallen, and the apostate 
sons of men that shall not be recovered, and that finally persist in 
enmity against all the methods of reconciliation, though they will be 
numerous, yet a little, inconsiderable number they must be, in com- 
parison of all those glorious creatures that inhabit the more noble parts 
of God’s creation.” —Howe, Sermon xxv. The same profound thinker 
says we have scope to conceive “‘ the delinquents, compared with them 
(the blessed), may be as despicable for their paucity as they are de- 
testable for their apostasy: and that the horrid Hades, wherein they 
are reserved to the blackness of darkness for ever, may be no more in 
proportion, nay, inexpressibly less, than some little rocky island, 
appointed as a place of punishment for criminals, in comparison of a 
flourishing vast empire, fully peopled with industrious, rich, sober- 
minded, and happy inhabitants.”—Howe, ‘‘ Redeemer’s Dominion,” 
etc., 1838 edition, pp. $42 and 322. 


CHAPTER V1! 


THE SUBJECT VIEWED IN RELATION TO HUMAN 
SYMPATHY 


Our sympathy can never be supposed to constitute an action 
right or wrong.—DR. ABERCROMBIE 


HE social instincts, intended by the Creator to 
stimulate the charitable efforts of men to save 
each other, are nowadays wrought upon in order to 
excite rejection of a disagreeable truth. It is hard 
to regard this abuse as less than a culpable and per- 
nicious perversion of a powerful instrument. This 
method is pursued in relation to sympathy, both as 
regards its operations in the present life, and its 
alleged operations in the life to come. 

I, Ln this life. 

This is a favourite field with the opponents of the 
doctrine we maintain. The more they let themselves 
loose here, the more rhapsodical they become. Here 
especially is plied the azgumentum ad hominem. 
Here rhetoric does duty for logic. Baffled on the 
field of Scripture, they fly to social feeling, which, 
once raised on any question, may easily incapacitate 
the mind for rational investigation. The effect is, 
that theology is tested, not by appeal to the inspired 
word, but, like some political measures, by the liking 
of the populace. The natural impulses are placed in 
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array against the doctrine of endless suffering for sin ; 
and where feeling is thus awakened, any amount of 
scriptural evidence may fail to exert its legitimate 
influence on the understanding, although with some it 
will result in a state of mind wherein desire that the 
doctrine were false co-exists with an irresistible con- 
viction that God’s testimony proves it true. 

The doctrine is charged with being “intolerable to 
the human heart,” and with crushing out “all geniality, 
all bounding impulses, all magnanimous generosities.” 
In the mental confusion thus produced, it is sometimes 
argued as if some intuitive voice of conscience protested, 
when it is really nothing but the voice of feeling. On 
this, as on other subjects, men find it convenient, with 
a virtuous air, to attribute to conscience what properly 
belongs to diseased emotion. A healthy conscience 
enlightened by the sacred word must agree with that 
word. Feeling of desire, preference, or liking may rise 
in opposition. A conscience warped or ill trained may 
pronounce against the doctrine. But to say this of a 
conscience in its normal state, and with the fullest 
light, is simply to beg the whole question. Con- 
science therefore must be relegated from this part of 
the discussion, which concerns the emotions and their 
bearing on the problem of the penalty of sin, The 
real point of the objection is, that the doctrine is at 
variance with the sympathetic seelings of humanity, and 
therefore not ltkely to be true. 

1. In order to narrow the question, let it be borne 
in mind that some of these antagonistic feelings are 
‘morbid, or have no right to weigh in the matter. 
Mawkish sentimentalism, in its unreasoning, un- 
practical, and intensely selfish whine, would veto all 
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justice where it clashed with indulgence, and let the 
universe go to wreck under the pretext of love. The 
spirit of rebellion, which likes no law but its own will, 
would equally boil up against all penal suffering. Im- 
patient of restraint, it would gladly check the wheels of 
divine government, and place vice and virtue on the 
same level. Blind, zustincteve aversion from pain 
would shrink from perpetual suffering, as the eye 
closes to a touch. Such feelings are fairly out of 
court. Their testimony is here incredible. It is not 
only against endless pain they cry out, but @// pain, and 
all righteous retributive government. Unless we are 
prepared to have our beliefs ruled by our wishes, such 
emotions, instead of swaying our judgments on thetreat- 
ment of sin, must be jealously denied all interference. 

2. To test the doctrine by even the purest and nodlest 
emotions of sympathy is to apply an zxappropriate 
standard, It is no disparagement of Christian charity 
to say that it is not its province to decide on the dura- 
tion or nature of punishment. The two things are so 
different that the attempt to find a rule in the one to 
determine the other lands us in bewilderment. Is the 
judge of a criminal court supposed to measure. his 
sentence either by his charity to the culprit or by the 
charity of the general public? He may be distressed 
by inward sympathy for him on whom he passes sen- 
tence, yet he knows he must not allow that tenderness 
to prevent judgment. It were a preposterous transposi- 
tion in judicial proceedings to let pity usurp the place 
of justice ; but doubly preposterous to let the province 
of God’s justice be usurped by man’s pity. That would 
be an incongruous standard applied by an incompetent 
judge—man’s pity essaying the function of God’s 
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justice. If the penalty were left entirely to human 
benevolence, probably none would be enforced ; for it 
is not in the nature of benevolence to tend towards the 
infliction of pain. Where suffering is purely punitive, 
and not corrective to its subjects, benevolence can act 
no part in its administration. The understanding may 
perceive and assent to the righteousness and necessity 
of a painful award, while the emotions recoil there- 
from. As the thermometer is not for the measurement 
of time, nor the chronometer for the measurement of 
heat, neither is mere benevolence, and especially man’s 
benevolence, a standard to determine the desert of sin. 
The punishment of the lost meted out by charity is 
absurd, as would be the blessedness of saints in heaven 
meted out by just desert. We nowhere read in the 
oracles of God that He will deal out the doom of 
the wicked by the rule of human sympathy, much less 
that He will put each sentence to the vote of the 
assembled race. But we are forewarned that “He 
will judge the world in righteousness,” without “respect 
of persons,” rendering “to every man according to his 
deeds.” 

Moreover, if sympathy were to rule, it would not 
only forbid eternal suffering, but a// suffering. It is 
its nature to dislike pain; and if there were no other 
elements of government, it would waive all suffering. 
The existence of mental and material pain proves that 
sympathetic emotion does not veto or control it ; for 
if it did, pain would be altogether excluded. 

We are told belief in this doctrine makes sensitive 
and sympathetic people wretched. Quite as truly 
might they become wretched under the belief that 
murderers will be hanged, and thieves subjected to 
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penal servitude for life, and that diseased limbs will 
be amputated, and that cancer is incurable. But such 
distress at the thought would not alter the fact. 


Never morning wore 
To evening, but some heart did break. 


Who can think of all the horrors of a ship on fire, 
without escape for a single passenger; or a famine, 
slowly but relentlessly wasting many thousands of men, 
women, and children; or any great calamity,—without 
being harrowed to the quick? But the calamities 
come nevertheless. This is another instance where 
the objection to endless suffering breaks down because 
it would stand equally against temporary suffering. 
Whatever cogency it might seem to have against 
eternal misery vanishes when the same method of 
reasoning is applied to actual misery. The difference 
is only in degree. 

Admitting that feeling may often protest, its force 
as against the truth of the doctrine does not depend 
on its fervour so much as on its equity. The feelings 
of little brothers and sisters may glow with dislike 
toa child’s punishment at the hands of the parent, 
without their knowing the reasons for which it is 
administered. But such feeling would not prove the 
infliction unjust or unwise. 

It is seldom that the objection founded on sympathy 
assumes a logical form. It prefers to excite the feel- 
ings into revolt against the truth, and encourage the 
wish to become father of the belief. If it took the 
syllogistic form, perhaps its most feasible shape would 
be this. Whatever suffering in others is very painful 
for us to contemplate cannot be true. The eternal 
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misery of the wicked is very painful for us to con- 

template: therefore the eternal misery of the wicked 

cannot be true. The fallacy of the major proposition 

is apparent. Facts contradict it. Not to speak of 
limited suffering in hell, which could not be true if 
this syllogism were sound, are not the groaning, wide- 
spread miseries of this mortal life so painful to contem- 
plate, that incessant thought upon them might well 

reduce a cheerful mind to melancholy? But to infer 
thence their impossibility would be the denial of a 
truth which is already a palpable fact, and would be 
enough to excite suspicion of insanity. And if, as 

this proves, the major proposition is false, so is all the 

objection based upon it. 

The objection is sometimes put as if belief in the 
doctrine sade it true, and is accompanied by the in- 
sinuation that its believers are wanting in benevolence ; 
whereas they believe it Jecause zt ts true, and they will 
bear comparison for goodwill with those who dis- 
believe it. The accusation that its believers “gloat 
over” the idea of hell’s torment is a gross libel, 
warranted neither by the natural tendency of the 
belief, nor by the behaviour of such believers. A 
medical man, a prison philanthropist, or a missionary 
to the wretched dregs of society, brought into daily 
‘contact with suffering, is not necessarily less benevolent 
or less sympathising than the simpering sentimental- 
ist whose environment keeps out of view his neigh- 
bour’s calamities. Nor is there anything in the belief 
of eternal punishment as a revealed truth to chill 
benevolence, or to retard its efforts as far as they can 
be available in behalf of the needy. Tried by the test 
of history, the philanthropy of believers loses nothing 
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by comparison with that of persons who repudiate 
the doctrine. Were John Howe, Alleine, Baxter, 
Chalmers, Wesley, Whitefield, Lady Huntingdon, 
Jonathan Edwards, Dr. R. W. Hamilton, John 
Fletcher, Adam Clarke, Duncan Matheson, and an 
innumerable company of such men, inferior in tender 
sympathy, in self-denying effort to raise the fallen, 
and to restrain the wayward from the path of ruin? 
Are the bulk of sincere adherents of the doctrine less 
attentive than others to the temporal and eternal 
wants of their fellow men, or less earnest and labori- 
ous to bring all the world into the arms of the 
Redeemer? If history and current events are any 
guide, we trow not. They have been numerously 
prominent among the most self-sacrificing mission- 
aries abroad, and the purest benefactors at home. 
We have known a fair proportion of the deniers of 
eternal punishment, some of whom have commanded 
respect by their talents and character. But with 
every wish to render what is due, we are bound to 
confess we have never seen among them either the 
superiority of intellect or the extraordinary goodness 
of heart which some of our fiction writers ascribe to 
them. Within the range of our observation, their 
real characters are far inferior to their fictitious. 

The inconsistency of our accusers is most unfair. 
If we are solemnised by the stupendous import of the 
doctrine, they charge us with gloomy despair. If we 
are cheerful in the contemplation of happier themes, 
they charge us with insincerity of belief, or indifference 
to the woes and perils of our race. Only a “small 
proportion ” of those who profess to hold the doctrine 
are credited with sincerity; “and accordingly the 
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Soran is to them robed in a cae shroud,” and cher 
countenances wear “ the perpetual livery of mourning, 
despair, and misanthropy.” The rest are but “ fancied 
believers,” who “live as chirpingly as if heaven were 
sure for everybody.” This style of attack betrays 
confusion of ideas, and, alas! we are obliged to add, 
an animus which imparts to the loud boasts of mag- 
nanimity and philanthropy with which it is accom- 
panied a strong odour of cant. We have no desire to 
conceal the fact that too many who profess to hold 
the doctrine give little or no evidence of its practical 
effect on their concern or activity. But the same 
may be affirmed of almost all great religious truths. 
How many there are, including believers in long but 
limited punishment, who would subscribe to the 
authoritative teaching of the Bible, and seem to 
behave as if their creed never touched their character ! 
Yet to adduce that in proof of the falsity of their 
creed would be an attempt to build a superstructure 
without a basis. 

We as readily admit that the doctrine is at present 
a painful one to contemplate. We cannot but be 
sorrowful at the thought of even one human being 
thus for ever banished because he will not come unto 
Christ for life; and our sorrow and anxiety are 
deepened again and again by the thought of so many 
friends and neighbours who appear bent on the same 
self-destruction. Times without number has it woke 
up within us the eager enquiry, How may our 
exertions be increased to lessen the human streams 
flowing down to perdition? We confess this view 
has sometimes cast a sombre cloud over the earthly 


delights of irreligious friends, and rekindled ardent 
12 
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desire to see their earthly joy, not extinguished, but. 
underlaid with the saving grace of God. It is 
childishly captious in our opponents to expect hope 
or joy to spring up at the thought of fellow men con- 
signed to endless ruin, or to argue against the doctrine 
because it does not give pleasure. Is the universalist 
gladdened to think of the unnumbered ages of agony 
through which, on his theory, so many of his species 
must pass ere they emerge into rest? Can the 
destructionist rejoice at the prospect of myriads in 
pain for millions of years or for hundreds, to be ended 
only by loss of existence? Why then complain of the 
doctrine of an endless penalty because the prospect 
saddens in proportion as it is dwelt upon? Is nothing 
true and right but what we can at present rejoice in? 
Firm believers in the doctrine have generally been 
among the happiest people in the world. But they 
never professed to derive their bliss from the idea of 
eternal misery in their fellow beings. It was chiefly 
from the contemplation of the glorious triumphs of 
redemption in themselves and all who would accept 
the glad tidings of great joy for all people. 

There is enough to distress us, to wring our social 
sensibilities, and to rouse all our energies for the 
rescue of men pacing down to destruction. It might 
be well if this awful truth were allowed more play on 
our hearts, and then our yearning compassion to souls 
might prompt far greater efforts to “pull them out of 
the fire.” Whether in some future condition a broader 
view may discover in the arrangement a bearing on 
other parts of God’s universal reign which will afford 
some sort of gratification to charity, we cannot tell. 
At present, to be unable to glory in the suffering por- 
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trayed by the doctrine no more disproves its truth 
than our regretting the truth of human misery in this 
world disproves the doctrine of human depravity. If 
either involved any derogation from the character of 
God, it might be so. But the temporal suffering of 
this world and the perpetual suffering of the world to 
come are due to man’s abuse of his freedom; and 
neither the one nor the other implies the smallest 
speck on the name of the Most High. 

Belief of the doctrine does not require incessant con- 
centration of attention on the subject. Others may 
have a claim. And our mental health needs to be 
nourished by others, as the bodily eye needs to dwell 
on the green beauty of nature, and the ear to listen 
to melody and harmony. The privations, vices, and 
anguish of the present, absorbing the powers of one 
mind constantly and exclusively, might derange its 
healthy balance, and weigh it down to intense agony 
and delirium. If one man made it his sole business 
to search out and dwell on the horrors of war, famine, 
storm, disease, destitution, bereavement, disappoint- 
ment, blighted hopes, remorse, vice, and crime, which 
afflict mankind, ere he had thought through their 
millionth part, the light of his own soul would pro- 
bably expire, and his own deep melancholy or mad- 
ness might supply an addition to the world’s wailing 
and woe. It is doubtful if any finite mind is strong 
enough for the burden. At all events, it would over- 
come one of tender sympathies. Were the actual 
evils of this state of being to monopolise human 
thought and feeling, there could not be a bright 
home, or a cheerful soul, in the world. Happily, 
neither our duty to God nor to men necessitates the 
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experiment, either in relation to the ills of the present 
or of the future. God has provided wholesome change 
for the mind,—light as well as darkness; summer as 
well as winter; themes of redeeming power, wisdom, 
and love, of pardon, sanctification, heavenly peace, 
and fulness of joy, communion with Himself and 
with saints, holy work and holy triumph, as 
counteractives to the helpless sadness arising from 
the thought of souls hopelessly undone. To cheer 
the mind by meditation on these happy themes is 
no more a proof of misanthropy than is our turning 
frequently away from the crimes and sorrows of the 
human family to the brighter aspects of our world. 
And the former act no more invalidates the doctrine 
of eternal punishment than the latter invalidates the 
truth of present human wretchedness, Mercy to our 
feelings appears also in the ignorance which enwraps 
our minds as to the precise destiny of deceased in- 
dividuals. We can understand and reiterate the 
terms of salvation to all who hear the gospel, and 
we may reasonably feel assured of the safety of 
many whose moral symptoms comport with our ideas 
of a Christian state. But, as to others, our ignorance 
of their complicated mental operations, and of the 
hidden workings of grace through life, and in their 
closing hours or moments, forbids our forming a 
judgment of their doom. Probably the great day 
will reverse many of the opinions, not to say judg- 
ments, we formed of the persons who should stand 
respectively on the right and left of the Judge. 

As to those who charge us with insincerity because 
the effect of our belief is not perpetual melancholy or 
madness, it is difficult to argue with them, They 
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attribute to us dishonest or deluded conduct, as 
professing to believe what we do not believe. They 
represent us as belying our own thoughts. They 
refuse our statement respecting our own convictions. 
Possibly had they the power of Muhammad, or the 
earlier popes, they would compel us to profess a 
faith, as they think, more accordant with our mental 
state. If such be the charity produced by their 
negative belief, our doctrine need not fear comparison 
on the question of moral tendency. If our assevera- 
tion kad any meaning to them, we would solemnly 
assure them that, as we honestly search the word of 
God, and would humbly accept its teaching accord- 
ing to our best judgment, we have no alternative 
but to endorse the doctrine of unending punishment 
as one of the plain truths unfolded by revelation. 
Whether we might be assigned a place among the 
“small proportion” of misanthropes who sincerely 
hold the dogma, or among the many who “ delude 
themselves with the mere fancy and image of a 
belief,’ so far as we know ourselves, we hold the 
doctrine with intelligent seriousness, and without any 
detriment to our Christian sympathies. If there be 
persons whose faith is insincere or inoperative, the 
doctrine professed is not responsible for that evil, and 
is not thereby proved the less true. 

It is in accord with the objection we have been 
combating that eternal punishment is opposed by an 
outcry for a “generous theology,” ; the latent assump- 
tion being that generous impulses in man have a 
right to modify or relax the punishments dictated by 
the revealed righteousness of God. Faith in God’s 
predicted judgments is contemned as narrow-hearted ; 
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and bold repudiators of the penal side of God’s 
government are lauded as men of large hearts, broad 
views, and noble sympathies. Of course, schools of 
theology, like religious sects, can choose their own 
names, though it be a perversion of words from their 
ordinary meaning ; and thus the most unwarrantable 
attempts to denude the Bible of its warnings, and 
divine government of its just authority, and hell 
of its severity, may be called magnanimity and 
generosity ; but all, except superficial thinkers, will 
perceive it is not a change of the truth or the thing, 
but only a malappropriation of names. As the 
persistent self-assertion of its “catholicity” by the 
Church of Rome may mislead some minds, while the 
intelligent remember the reality bears no correspond- 
ence to the name, so the grandiloquent names with 
which latitudinarianism bedizens itself, though de- 
lusive to the weak, to more vigorous enquirers carry 
no conviction, but rather awaken suspicion of 
bombast. 

The germ out of which comes the large-souled 
dislike to endless suffering, legitimately developed, 
would sweep away all disagreeable results of sin. It 
would ennoble the rescue of the vilest criminal from 
the grasp of penal law. Applied to the dealings of 
the moral Governor with the guilty in a future world, 
it is, however, a generosity as cheap as it is pretentious. 
Like a man who is generous with his master’s money, 
or lets loose the king’s prisoners without authority, 
it relaxes what God has not relaxed, opens the gates 
of hell for the exit of its inmates without the warrant 
of the universal Lord, scatters “indulgences” without 
His sanction, and holds out hopes to the guilty, 
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which, if realised, would be at the cost of God’s 
truth. From the denial of endless punishment 
because distasteful to the feelings of fellow men, it is 
not a great step to its denial because opposed to the 
feelings of the culprit himself. Many of the exciting 
appeals to social sympathies to rise against the © 
punishment God has fixed and declared are like 
appeals addressed to the relatives of a condemned 
criminal, in order, first to wring them with anguish, 
and then to rouse them against the justice and 
execution of the law; except that in the former cases 
the wrong is more aggravated, as they instigate anta- 
gonism to the government of God. 

Throughout this part of the subject it will be 
obvious that our object has not been to prove the 
doctrine of unending suffering true from the charitable 
sympathies of our present Christian state, but to 
defend it against the allegation. that those sympathies 
prove it untrue. From what has been adduced, it 
appears to us that there is nothing in the doctrine 
antagonistic to the purest and fullest charity, and 
nothing in the tenderest, broadest, noblest sympathies 
of the Christian heart incompatible with a fixed and 
intelligent belief in God’s appointment of irremediable 
ruin for the finally impenitent. 

Il. Lu the life hereafter. 

Still on the defensive, let us turn from the feelings 
of mortals to the arguments said to be derivable 
from the sympathies of celestial beings. If the 
doctrine we maintain be proved contradictory of the 
unalloyed bliss of the heaven of heavens, our position 
must be reconsidered ; while the failure of that proof 
will add silent countenance to our view. Were it 
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possible for an objection to gain force by temerity of 
statement, such advantage would belong to the 
assertion, that “it is a fatal objection to the doctrine 
in question that, if it be true, it must destroy the 
happiness of the saved, and fill all heaven with 
sympathetic woe.” Asks the writer of this sentence, 
“Could the saved be happy and passive in heaven 
when the muffled shrieks of their brethren, faint from 
the distance, fell on their ears?” “ Could the angels 
be contented when they contemplated the far off 
lurid orb, and knew the agonies that fed its 
conscious conflagration?” “Could Christ be satis- 
jied?” This language is a fair specimen of the 
special pleading on that side of the question,— 
impassioned appeal in lieu of argument; heathenish 
and grossly material imagery filling up the description 
where Scripture is silent; half angry, half suppliant 
addresses to the feelings, urging them to condemn 
and forbid a certain future state on the ground of 
conditions of which we are as yet profoundly ignorant. 
If such men as Thomas Aquinas have gone to one 
extreme by describing the saved as deriving one of 
their glories from beholding the torments of the 
damned, the opposite extreme is reached by those 
who paint the celestial hosts as bending over the 
bottomless pit, and frantically refusing to taste the 
joy of heaven until the last and lowest fallen spirit be 
lifted xolens volens to the realms of bliss. And here, 
as usual, the extremes meet in drawing upon 
imagination for scenes which Revelation refuses to 
supply. Let the extravagances of orthodoxy and 
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heterodoxy pass for what they are worth, while we 
address ourselves to the core of the objection raised. 

We fully admit—yea, we rejoice in—the truth of 
heaven’s incorruptible happiness. “There shall in 
no wise enter therein anything that defileth,” and 
“there shall be no more curse.” Christian hope looks 
beyond this vale of tears to the consummation of 
present sonship to God in the fulness of joy in His 
presence and pleasures for evermore at His right 
hand, when all who now receive Him “shall be like 
Him,” and “see Him as He is.” But the argument 
against endless suffering, ostensibly grounded on the 
perfect happiness of heaven, is as fallacious to those 
who deny its assumptions as it is plausible to others 
who make it a mere matter of fancy and feeling. 
Stripped of its glowing rhetoric, the objection is, that 
the idea of endless punishment cannot be true, because, 
if it were, it would mar the happiness of heaven. To 
this reasoning we reply— 

1. It rests on the assumption that the minds of 
saints in heaven will be affected by the condition of 
the lost in the same painful manner as they are in 
this mortal probation. It cannot be disputed that 
the celestial state of men must involve a great mental 
transmutation. Religion changes the character 
here; but the social and sentient qualities remain 
much the same, until elevation to heaven shall 
require their adaptation to a state of unmixed and 
permanent felicity. Remembering that this is a state 
of mortality, probation, suffering, and preparation by 
social intermixture of the righteous and the wicked, 
and that heaven will be a blissful immortality, where 
all will be holy, the change from this to that must 
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necessarily be immense and manifold. How the 
material body can be made immortal, how dis- 
embodied souls can have intercommunication, how 
they can associate with angels, how they can behold 
the face of the omnipresent Jehovah, are among the 
questions about as difficult to answer as how such 
social and sympathetic beings as we are on earth can 
ever cease to be miserable at the thought of the lost. 
Just as some think this impossible, others cannot 
bear the idea that their present happy conjugal 
relations shall not be renewed and perpetuated in 
heaven. Yet Christ assures us that in the resurrection 
they neither marry nor are given in marriage; and 
His doctrine seems to be necessitated’ by social 
complications such as those submitted to Him by 
the Jews. As at present constituted, recollection of 
former sins will often produce painful regret or 
shame in a forgiven and devout man. But we do 
not expect that pain to be realised in heaven. One 
of the most vehement opponents! of everlasting 
punishment admits that in the future our affinities 
will be changed. Then how does he know that our 
sympathies will not? It may be well to consider 
whether, if our feelings are there as here, heaven’s 
bliss may not be marred to some extent, either on 
the theory of restoration or annihilation of the wicked, 
by recollection of past evil. Suppose the heavenly 
company to retain, after actual evil was no more, a 
vivid, comprehensive retrospect of the widespread, 
long-enduring havoc caused by sin, despoiling so 
much of God’s fairest handiwork, blighting so many 
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of His sensitive creatures with heart-piercing bitterness, 
would the remembrance cast no shadow over their 
perfect jubilance unless an important change came 
over the laws of feeling to which they are now 
subject? And if there will be change in this respect, 
there may be in respect to the effect produced by 
contemporary suffering for sin. It is therefore no 
departure from analogy and no stretch of credulity 
to believe that such change shall take place in the 
sympathetic properties of the saved, or in the power 
of external influences over them, as shall prevent the 
distress of which it is the means in this earlier and 
lower stage of being. 

This view is further favoured by the fact that 
sympathy, though deeply inwrought with our present 
experience, is not an essentzal part of the man. That 
is to say, he might retain his identity without it. It 
is an accidental, though common, development of 
original susceptibilities. Strictly speaking, a sus- 
ceptibility (e.g. of love or gladness, etc.) is an essential 
part of the constitution with which the Creator has 
endowed man; while sympathy, which feels the joys 
or sorrows of others, is regarded as the result of 
suggestion. Dr. Payne says: “It is not, however, 
certain that sympathy in the general feelings of others 
is the result of a distinct susceptibility of mind. It 
may be possible, perhaps, to trace all its phenomena 
to another law of the mind. Even Dr. Brown, who 
maintains, though with some hesitation, that the 
mind possesses an original tendency to sympathy, 
admits that many of its phenomena may be traced to 
suggestion, . . . ‘that the sight of any of the symbols 
of internal feeling should recall to us the feeling 
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itself.” According to this theory, the celestial 
conditions of existence may the more easily obviate 
the pain which sympathy causes now, without any 
constitutional change of the mental nature. 

This will appear the more probable, if we follow 
those moral philosophers who hold that sympathy 
is mot love, though the two may be often intimately 
blended. The most sympathetic are not always 
the most benevolent. A person may become less 
sympathetic, yet more generous. If sympathy with 
suffering were itself goodness, or in proportion to 
goodness, God must be the most wretched being in 
existence, for He is the most loving. Clearly moral 
excellence and happiness are separable from painful 
sympathy. Dr. Payne writes: “Sympathy does not 
at all depend on love. It should not be spoken of 
as an emotion which arises out of it,—a statement 
which Dr. Brown, with singular self-inconsistency, 
has made; for, almost in the next sentence, he tells 
us ‘that there is often sympathy where there is no 
love, but positive abhorrence’! How, then, can it 
arise from love?”? It is, then, no derogation from 
the goodness of the ransomed hosts to suppose their 
condition will be so altered as to prevent the painful 
effects they experienced on earth from the perdition 
of the rebellious. 

The probability of this opinion is further increased 
when we consider that, while in this probationary 
state, such action on our sympathies is evidently 
intended to rouse our energies to recover, not the 
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irretrievably lost, but our neighbours and friends oz 
the way to ruin: whereas no such purpose could be 
answered where all are safe and happy. God may 
have reasons beyond our perception, but this would 
be reason sufficient to explain why certain painful 
excitants may now be brought into play, which will 
cease when they become not only utterly useless, but 
contrary to the perfection of the promised reward. 
Taking sympathy as the result of suggestion, its 
power is generally in proportion to the closeness of 
association. Distant and unfamiliar objects are often 
unable to excite it, while proximate ones of far less 
intrinsic moment inject their sorrows and joys into 
our hearts. Thus a suffering person may come 
within the range of our sympathy, or pass beyond it. 
Indeed, as it is impossible for any one man to enter 
into the sufferings of more than a few of his fellow 
men, the great bulk must be beyond the range of his 
sympathy. Sympathy with every individual of man- 
kind is a very nominal sort of emotion. Most of the 
sorrows of the race are beyond the circle of each man’s 
feeling. For aught we know, the lost may some- 
how pass beyond the range of sympathy in celestial 
beings. By distance, by absence of association, by 
preoccupancy of attention, or by other means, God 
may render the wretchedness of the wicked innocuous 
to the citizens of the everlasting kingdom. Possibly 
the vastly broader and deeper view of the whole 
subject which heaven will afford may neutralise the 
painful effect. Who knows what indignation at sin 
a thousand times keener insight into its evil may 
kindle? or how the principles of the divine govern- 
ment, displayed in the sunlight of God’s presence, 
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may modify the emotions relative to obstinate 
violators of law? Sympathy with the suffering is 
checked or destroyed by being resented on the part 
of its objects, and by their continuing to cherish the 
sin which engenders the suffering; nor is it in our 
power to assert that painful sympathy may not be 
thus prevented in the future world. We cannot 
attribute either a heartless stoicism or a marred bliss 
to Abraham, or Lazarus in his bosom; and yet 
co-existent with their “good things” were the evil 
things endured by Dives. According to the principle 
assumed by the objection we are rebutting, they 
ought to have agonised or become frantic till he was 
delivered and borne across the gulf. Where was the 
law of sympathy which refuses to tolerate unending 
retribution? Evidently our Lord’s teaching conjoins 
with facts to show that the position taken against 
the doctrine is untenable. 

It is in no degree incumbent on us to show ow 
unalloyed enjoyment, notwithstanding the state of 
the banished, will be accomplished. “It doth not 
yet appear what we shall be.” We take the two 
truths of endless misery in hell and endless happiness 
in heaven, both revealed by the all-wise God, and 
from them justly conclude that He must have some 
method of bringing both to pass, whether any of the 
methods we have suggested be adopted or not.! 


1 «The blessed in a future life will no doubt have their powers of 
thought enlarged, so as to be able to understand, even without an 
express revelation, many things that ‘pass man’s understanding’ in 
this life, and perhaps much that could not even be vevealed to us, with 
our present faculties.’"—Archdishop Whately: “ Scripture Revelations 
concerning a Future State,” p. 220, 
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The objector’s mode of reasoning is, that the law of 
sympathy will operate between heaven and hell, and 
therefore there must be some way of restoring all 
the infernal spirits. Our mode is, that the eternity 
of punishment is revealed as well as the perfect 
happiness of heaven, and therefore there must be 
some way of modifying that law in harmony with 
this revealed truth, which is a sufficient answer to the 
objection. Whether the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment, or the notion that sympathy will operate just 
the same on the saved in heaven as on earth, is the 
better supported by credible evidence, it is easy for 
a believer in the holy book to perceive. What has 
been said may suffice to show that no mortal is 
capable of arguing from his terrestrial feelings to his 
celestial, and thence to the impossibility of ceaseless 
pain. To say that he is sure he would be miserable in 
heaven as long as any were for ever excluded is a 
groundless assurance, unsupported by reason or 
Scripture. He pronounces on a case not yet cog- 
nisable to him, and in the teeth of inferences deriv- 
able from ascertained truth. 

2. Testing the objection by the veductio ad 
absurdum, it melts like snow before the fire. If 
painful sympathy be the necessary result in celestial 
minds of the knowledge of endless suffering, the 
same effect must ensue on the supposition that the 
misery is limited. Hence the objection, if it had 
any force, would be by no means peculiar to the 
case in dispute. On the same principle as runs 
through the objection, the sufferings of the lost for, 
say, millions of years must alloy the happiness of 
saints and angels, and of God Himself, until the 
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period of. restoration or annihilation. The angels, 
principalities, and powers must have been in a state 
of distress ever since their fellows fell from “their 
first estate” into “everlasting chains under darkness, 
unto the judgment of the great day.” How the 
angels could descend to sing joyful songs over the 
earth, and how they can fill the courts on high with 
alleluias, while there is so much anguish among the 
devil and his angels; or how heaven can be a place 
of blessedness while myriads of men on earth reel 
and groan under their cumbrous weight of natural 
and moral evil, and how there can be holy joy 
anywhere in the hearts of those who know there is 
sorrow or pain somewhere in the same universe,— 
are problems which the universalist with the above 
theory of sympathy is totally unable to solve. The 
objection to the evils of earth and hell for a Limited 
duration may be couched in almost the very same 
language as that employed against eternal evil. 
Thus, the sufferings of men through the long course 
of time, and for perhaps millions of ages in hell, 
“must destroy the happiness of the saved, and fill 
all heaven with sympathetic woe.” “ Could the saved 
be happy and passive in heaven when the muffled 
shrieks of their brethren, faint from the distance, fell 
on their ears?” “ Could the angels be contented when 
they contemplated the far off lurid orb, and knew 
the agonies that fed its conscious conflagration ?” 
Had not facts too fully demonstrated the enormity 
of real and positive suffering, the universalist’s notion 
of sympathy might have led him to insist on its 
impossibility. As it is, the facts completely overturn 
the theory by which he hoped to overturn the 
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doctrine of everlasting punishment. If the saints 
in glory can be perfectly happy while so many are 
suffering through a limited number of ages, the same 
power which shields the beatified from suffering 
thereby can do the same through eternity. If God 
can be perfectly happy while sin and suffering exist 
and abound, it is reasonable to believe He can make 
His saints and angels happy also, without detriment 
to any single virtue. And if He can do it for a year 
or millions of years, He may do it for ever. 

It might be replied, that hope of the evils ending 
at any future period would alter the case of God and 
His holy creatures. But the difference would only 
be in degree. All that could be said on the uni- 
versalist’s theory of sympathy is, that the distress of 
saints and angels and God would be lessened by 
that hope, but not removed. 

The more these objections based on feeling are 
analysed, the less of argument they seem to contain. 
Traced down to their root, they appear as the dicta 
- of lawless, and often selfish, impulse, assuming the 
airs of transcendent benevolence, and denying the 
righteous Lord the sovereignty of His own empire. 

Distinct from those whose errors we have been ex- 
posing, there is an amiable class of believers in endless 
punishment who frequently intimate a zzsh that the 
doctrine were not true. That many of the best and 
ablest men, despite this adverse predisposition, have 
firmly held the doctrine as a plain and undeniable 
truth of God’s word, is in favour of its truth. For 
if it would have been congenial to disbelieve it, why 
have so many learned, able, and honest minds been 
unable to do so? 
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There is, however, a higher sense in which the most 
generous and holy man may not wish it were false. 
If it be the appointment of the all-wise One, it must 
be best on the whole, though the proofs of its being 
so may not yet appear. Can a thoroughly healthy 
and devout mind wish a fact to be otherwise than as 
God has ordered it? We may safely wish there had 
been no persistent wickedness to necessitate it, as we 
may wish there had been no sin to entail any con- 
sequent suffering. But the wickedness having arisen, 
does it become us to wish it severed from its just and 
natural effect? We may regret that men break the 
laws of the land, and thus bring themselves under 
penalties; but if the penalties be just to the offenders, 
and wholesome to the community, can we wisely 
regret that such penalties are ordained? Mere sym- 
pathetic generosity towards the culprit tends to 
annul all penal inflictions; but there are other 
faculties which stand forth to declare their admira- 
tion of a government wisely appointing and firmly 
enforcing penal laws. Assuming the ordination of 
eternal punishment for certain behaviour to be ap- 
proved by divine wisdom, it would seem compatible 
with the most exalted and godlike state of mind in 
the creature to approve it also, at least on divine 
authority, and after divine example. For the funda- 
mental reasons of approval, which are ever present 
to the divine mind, we may have to wait. If many 
good men, who are unwillingly compelled by the 
force of evidence to accept the doctrine, would 
analyse their wishes and regrets on this awful sub- 
ject, they would find they centred, not on the truth 
of the doctrine, but on the resolute folly and wicked- 
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ness which necessitate its enforcement. They do not 
really wish God had taken a course different from 
that He has taken ; but they lament, beyond expres- 
sion, the course taken by self-ruined man. While 
convinced God’s ways must be just and wise, their 
hearts echo His lament, “I have no pleasure in the 
death of him that dieth.” 

But, on the other hand, is there nothing to be said 
on the sense of justice which an intelligent and holy 
soul may feel respecting the desert of sin, especially 
in that form which disbelieves and rejects the over- 
tures of the Lord Jesus? Let it be well considered 
how amazing is the humiliation by which Christ 
seeks to save a sinful man; how He yearns over his 
perverse and imperilled soul, assumes his shame, 
drinks his deadly cup, and bears his tremendous 
curse; how He invites, entreats, and implores that 
His costly boon be accepted; how for answer He 
receives insult to His majesty, hatred to His cause, 
and ingratitude to His kindness ; how He still follows 
him with the compassionate remonstrance, “ Ye will 
not come to Me, that ye might have life” ; how all 
this patient endurance and unparalleled effort are the 
outcome of His pure, spontaneous, self-abnegating 
love ; and how, to all this, the wilful disbelief of the 
man practically gives the lie: and then, though we 
are incompetent to pass judgment on any particular 
individual, there is in us a sense of right and wrong 
which seems ready to dictate that it knows of no 
_ punishment, short of perpetual, which adequately 
answers to this rejection of the sovereign claims, the 
deepest mercy, and the richest offers of the infinite 
God—a sense of justice which vindicates the de- 
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nunciation uttered by the lips of the sinner’s Friend 
“He that believeth not hath been judged already, 
because he hath not believed on the name of 
the only begotten Son of God.” Although the case 
be beyond the province of simple generosity, and 
although our innate standard of moral deserts be 
imperfect, yet our moral judgment reaches far enough 
to say that punishment for such a rejecter, to be 
condign, must be vast indeed, and may be for ever. 
What does such a requital of the supreme authority 
and saving mercy of the Redeemer not deserve? 
Frequently has the awakened penitent been so 
amazed at the heinousness of his offending, as to 
feel and confess, that no duration of punishment 
ever propounded was more than his due. While the 
imminent peril of disobedient fellow men calls forth 
our tenderest sympathy and utmost effort in their 
behalf, let not our minds be so ill-balanced as to 
overlook the malignity of trampling “under foot the 
Son of God,” or to grow impatient with the claims of 
eternal righteousness. 

It is chiefly in connexion with the subject of this 
chapter that the doctrine we defend is charged with 
promoting infidelity. Having cut away the ground 
from under the feet of this charge, so far as it origi- 
nates in sympathetic feeling, we may add, that on 
no ground whatever can the charge be substantiated. 
We do not stop to show that rejection of this doctrine 
zs infidelity ; for we take the charge to mean that it 
tends to induce unbelief of other doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. The fact that belief in this truth has been 
for centuries, and is now with the great majority of 
professed Christians, associated with adherence to the 
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leading truths of the New Testament, rebuts the 
accusation. Nor has the doctrine any zztrznsic ten- 
dency to scepticism. Believers in it acknowledge the 
supremacy of the word of God, where many of its 
opponents set up other standards. They subordinate 
human feeling and credence to the authority of the 
Bible, where opponents invert that order. ©The 
legitimate bearing of faith in the doctrine, and the 
history of belief, teach that infidelity gets its coun- 
tenance and its cue elsewhere, and not unfrequently 
from rejection of this revealed truth. Hitherto the 
attempt to incorporate scepticism on this subject with 
a creed evangelical in other respects has always 
failed. And the present attempt of a few to repu- 
diate this doctrine, and yet retain the rest of their 
orthodoxy, is too incongruous and anomalous to 
succeed. Despite their disclaimer of the term, it is 
an attempt to engraft a branch of rationalism on the 
stock of Calvinism. The school they represent must 
descend lower still, or retrace its steps. It may 
be that infidelity is sometimes encouraged by the 
inconsistency, or apparent insincerity, of avowed 
adherents of our view. But the doctrine itself is 
no more responsible for that than other scriptural 
doctrine is responsible for the same deplorable effect 
when its professed belief is inoperative and merely 
nominal. Let the parents of a family subscribe to 
the clearest truths of redemption, yet behave as if 
their sole object were to enjoy the world, and it will 
be wonderful if their children do not turn out sceptics 
or indifferents. But then, who would ever dream of 
charging the blame on the doctrine of redemption, or 
of inferring its untruthfulness ? 
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Messrs. White, Constable, and others accuse the 
doctrine of eternal punishment of causing sceptical 
men to reject the Bible, which is supposed to contain 
it; whence it is fair to remark that in the judgment 
of such sceptics the doctrine is zz the Bible. So far 
as the conclusions of the infidel are honest, they 
confirm the scripturalness of the doctrine. The same 
class of men affect to reject the Bible because of the 
extermination of the Canaanites, and other acts of 
the divine administration ; but that does not prove 
the acts wrong or the Bible false. The same class 
would probably reject the Bible if they found in it 
the theory of destructionism. If we are to prevent 
infidelity by excluding from revelation whatever the 
infidel mind revolts against, we shall have little left 
but the name of revelation inscribed on the substance 
of infidelity.t 

We have heard much from the same quarter of the 
obstruction which the doctrine offers to Christian 
missions, and how destructionism would clear it 
away, and promote the rapid, world-wide triumph 
of the gospel. The charge is not borne out by facts, 
nor by the natural tendency of the doctrine. In- 
dividual heathens may have professed to refuse 
Christianity on that account, as a certain African 
tribe distrusted the gospel because it represented 


1 Tow little notice this charge of promoting infidelity is worth may 
be seen in the bitterness with which universalists and destructionists 
fling it a¢ each other; e.g. see ‘‘ Life and Death,” by Messrs. White 
and Minton, pp. 42, 43. ‘‘ Evangelism will have to pay dearly for 
its compromises with universalism” (Petavel, p. 276). This, alas! is 
too true, and would still be so if ‘‘conditionalism”’ were substituted 
in the sentence for ‘* universalism,” 
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love as the prime motive of the death of Christ for 
man, they never having heard of love so disinte- 
rested. But in stating their difficulties, missionaries 
have not generally alleged the doctrine of eternal 
punishment. As to the potent ameliorative influences 
of destructionism, it is strange that the Christian 
Church and missions have felt so little of them 
hitherto. Until it has furnished practical proof of 
its benefits, its promises can only claim to rank with 
many similar ones that were easily made, but have 
never yet been fulfilled. 


CHAPTER VIT 


FURTHER EXAMINATION OF ALTERNATIVE 
THEORIES—ANNIHILATION—UNIVERSAL 
RESTORATION 


Men think that death is the end of their troubles, whereas 
it is only the beginning of them. It is the lot of the wicked 
that they live in death, and suffer as it were continual death. — 
PHILO, quoted by R. WATSON 


EN who have any faith at all in Christianity, 
and yet reject its teaching of endless punish- 
ment, generally betake themselves to one of these 
positions; namely, belief in the wzzversal restoration 
of all fallen spirits to eternal life, or a theory of 
annihilation of the incorrigibly bad, or one of 
destruction, almost identical with, or difficult to 
distinguish from, annihilation. The nearer the eye 
of criticism approaches these alternatives, the more 
defenceless they appear. It becomes more and more 
difficult to conceive how they could be resorted to 
except as subterfuges from unwelcome truth. 
I. Annzhilation.' Vhe theory of annihilation is, 


1 On this subject our observations may seem to go twice over the 
same ground, This arises from the distinction set up between loss of 
existence and loss of conscious existence ; the one denoting absolute 
annihilation, the other something short of it. Sometimes the phraseo- 
logy and drift of destructionists seem to imply the former, and again 
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that the impenitent and unsaved will, at some future 
period, have a termination of their sins and pains by 
a termination of their very being,—their conscious 
nature becoming an utter nonentity. It is a tenet 
never very prevalent in Christendom, but of late years 
made prominent, and asserted with all the enthusiasm 
of men who think they have hit upon a valuable 
discovery. Let us examine it under the inspiration 
of a supreme desire to find, not what is most agree- 
able to our wishes, but what commends itself to our 
intelligence as bearing the stamp of truth. 

1. Looked at in the light of divine government as 
displayed in the current order of things, annihilation 
strikes us as highly improbable, because the analogy 
of nature 1s against zt. In the whole field of 
observation there is no instance of annihilation in 
the strict sense of the word. The advocates of the 
theory seem to confound an entity with its temporary 
or accidental condition. The thing continues after a 
particular state of it has ceased: for example, a piece 
of matter called a tree is consumed by fire, and, in 
popular language, is said to be destroyed. It is 
destroyed as a tree, but not as matter. Whether 
carried off in fume, or left in ashes, every ultimate 
atom of which the tree consisted is as really existent 
as before, though in a different state. All physical 
science proceeds on the principle that, with all the 
infinitude of changes throughout the universe, no 
portion of matter is reduced to nonentity. Agreeably 


the latter. We have therefore dealt with the subject first on the one 
hypothesis, and then on the other. But where a point under the 
second branch has been sufficiently referred to under the first, it has 
not been deemed needful to re-introduce it under the second. 
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to this, the change of the human body called “death” 
is not the annihilation of a single particle of which it 
is composed, but only a change in its relative state. 
It is a change of condition, not annihilation of its 
entity; the termination not of being, but of a 
particular mode of being. 

Nor is there a single phenomenon in natural death 
to indicate the annihilation of that spiritual entity 
we call “the soul.” That it no longer manifests its 
existence through a material organisation is no proof 
whatever of its nonentity. Our inability to trace its 
continued existence no more proves non-existence 
than our inability to trace the subsequent course of 
some of the subtler portions of the dead body proves 
their non-existence. . Our ignorance of its immortality 
affords not the slightest ground for inferring its 
mortality. The inference should be rather in the 
opposite direction ; for, admitting the soul’s present 
existence, it is fair to assume, in the absence of proof 
to the contrary, that, notwithstanding great modifica- 
tions, there is no cessation of being. 

If the case of the soul at death is analogous to 
that of the body, the spiritual substance! thus 
separated from its material organism must undergo 
most important alterations in its state or mode of 
existence ; but there is no annihilation of the ature 
of which the soul consists. It may suddenly drop 
down to a state of dense darkness and intense misery, 
or it may spring up into light and liberty compared 
with which its embodied state was imprisonment. 


1 Substance not in the popular sense, but the metaphysical, to 
denote that which can subsist independently of any other created 
being, whether matter cr spirit. 
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Death may be to it another birth, an introduction to 
an entirely new set of conditions, a fall into the 
bottomless pit, or a flight to heaven, a crisis, a 
metamorphosis,—but no cessation of being. As the 
material substance, though buried from sight, or 
driven to creation’s utmost bounds, remains a part of 
creation, so the immaterial substance, though passing 
beyond the cognisance of surviving mortals, does not 
pass out of God’s spiritual domain. Deaths, revolu- 
tions, catastrophes, may whirl in endless cycles, yet, 
for aught nature tells us— 


The unconquered mind looks down upon the wreck, 
And, ever stronger as the storms advance, 
Firm through the closing ruin holds its way. 


Perhaps the annihilationist might here remark that 
as a tree may cease to be a tree, or a human body a 
physiological structure, while not ceasing to exist as 
matter, so may the soul cease to be a soul. But this 
refuge would fail him. For whatever it ceased to be, 
if it remained at all, there would be no true annihila- 
tion; and if it be analogous to the body, something 
must remain. Call it soul, spirit, substance, or 
anything else, as long as there was being, under 
whatever name or in whatever state, it would fall 
short of annihilation. 

To say the soul shall cease after the manner of the 
body’s organisation, but not of its substantive 
materials, is a spurious analogy, set up between the 
state of one thing and the ezézty of another: that is, 
between the entity of the soul and the state of the 
body. The disorganisation of the body is an zdea/, 
the cessation of the soul a vea/, annihilation. The 
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one dissolves the elements, the other ends their being ; 
the one modifies created things, the other uncreates. 
This is a distinction so great as to deprive the 
attempted analogy of all force and plausibility. The 
only analogy which can affect the question is that 
which compares being with being, or state with state ; 
according to which the legitimate inference is that 
mind is no more annihilated than matter. 

The notion of the zatural mortality of the soul is 
imported into this controversy as a weight in the 
scale of absolute cessation of being. This, to be of 
any use to annihilationism, must mean either that 
there is some power or principle in the soul which 
sooner or later will terminate its existence, or that 
according to/the order and plan by which God rules 
nature (ze. natural law) the soul will be brought to 
nothing by His will and power. For mortality 
ascribed to the soul in a sense corresponding to the 
mortality of the body would not, as we have already 
pointed out, denote deprivation of being, but only of 
some particular state. Mortality of body means that 
its present construction, functions, and animation 
will cease, while its material essence will continue. 
The soul mortal in that sense would only be subject 
to loss of its present state of being, not the being 
itself. Only in that meaning does the light of nature 
allow mortality to be applied to the soul. 

As to annihilation by the tendency of inherent 
qualities, none has yet been discovered. Nor are 
mental phenomena likely to discover them. ‘The 
probability is the other way. The apparent enfeeble- 
ment of intellectual faculties under the infirmities 
of age is probably the result of physical decay 
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obstructing the free action of the soul, until it be 
liberated from its mysterious connexion with the 
grosser nature. The full vigour of other minds at 
the period of dissolution forbids the notion that the 
powers of the mind die away with those of the body. 
Both cases together seem to favour the deduction 
that mind, disentangled from a frail mortal habitation, 
enters on a fuller development of its attributes. But 
apart from this, we repeat that if dissolution were the 
loss of certain qualities to the soul, that would not 
be the loss of existence. 

If mortality mean a natural tendency to non-exist- 
ence, there is not a single real thing in creation to 
which we can ascribe it. We never understand 
subjection of animated bodies to death to be a 
subjection to annihilation of any particle of matter. 
Then why speak of the mortality of the soul as a 
tendency to annihilation of its very essence, while 
mortality of the body is only a tendency to a certain 
change in its non-essential properties? The phrase, 
“natural mortality of the soul,” is ambiguous, and 
consequently liable to mislead. Employed in a sense 
analogous to “the natural mortality of the body,” it 
can have no bearing on the question of annihilation, 
and is therefore worse than useless. Employed ina 
totally different sense, as denoting the soul’s inherent 
and necessary approach to nonentity, it insinuates a 
false analogy, and predicates of the soul what a true 
analogy condemns. Should the phrase be intended 
in a yet different sense, to signify that the soul could 
not subsist without the immediate support of the 
Almighty’s power, not to remark on the novelty and 
inutility of the phrase thus applied, it may suffice to 
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reply that the same sort of mortality belongs to every 
part of creation, but in no way implies that anything 
shall cease to be. For if that truth (or truism) involved 
the annihilation of any one thing, it would equally 
involve the annihilation of all the created universe. 

Respecting the destruction of the soul by the will 
and power of God, nature gives not the slightest inti- 
mation of it; and, as far as God’s will can be read 
by His present method of government, the foregoing 
observations show its improbability. 

More unlikely still appears the soul’s utter ex- 
tinction, when its superzority of nature is considered. 
If there be no sign of an absolute end of a single 
atom of matter, how much less may we expect the 
literal annihilation of a spirit whose nature is so much 
more nearly akin to that of the immortal King! 
Defilement of character may entail loss of happiness, 
but does not destroy the spirituality of its essence. 
And for God to extinguish its being would be a 
greater undoing of His former work, and therefore a 
less likely thing to occur, than to extinguish the 
essence of unthinking matter. 

The above reasoning takes for granted the soul’s 
immateriality as subsisting distinctly from, and inde- 
pendently of, the body. Should the annihilationist 
deny this premiss, and assert the soul to be only 
material, resolving all thinking, feeling, and willing 
into mere matter and its properties, his position would 
be none the less indefensible. For if man consists 
of no substance but matter, however peculiarly com- 
bined and organised, the event we call “death” would 
be the destruction alike of all men, the virtuous and 
vicious, religious and irreligious, But that would 
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be fatal to the theory of those who endeavour to 
engraft annihilationism on Christianity; their theory 
being, that only the wicked are put out of existence, 
and the righteous continued for ever. On the basis of 
materialism, death would put a period to all that is 
human in both. 

Our conclusion is, that nature, consulted on the 
question of the literal annihilation of human souls, 
wicked or otherwise, utters not a syllable in its 
favour, but a considerable testimony on the other 
side. 

2. Still less countenance does annihilationism find 
in Holy Scripture. To gain the semblance of support 
it has to put new and unwarrantable meanings on 
scriptural phraseology. It fondly harps on “ destruc- 
tion,” “the second death,” “immortality,” and “life in 
Christ” only. Looking at these expressions in their 
respective places, we shall discover how different is 
their import from the teaching sought to be wrung 
from them. Of such passages the following are about 
the best samples. 

(1) Destruction—Matthew vii. 13, 14: “ Wide is the 
gate, and broad is the way, that leadeth to destruction 
(arvreav), and many be they that enter in thereby. 
For narrow is the gate, and straitened the way, 
that leadeth unto life, and few be they that find it.” 
The assumption is, that the narrow way leads to con- 
tinued existence, and the broad to annihilation. But 
mere existence is a doubtful boon; for it may be 
happy or wretched, and altogether unworthy of the 
earnest effort which Christ advises in order to the 
attainment of life. He evidently intended by “life,” 
not only being, but the highest zwe//-bemmg, as He did 
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when He called Himself the bread from heaven to 
give “life unto the world” (John vi. 33). The life He 
gives is more than existence, which may be possessed 
where the life is wanting ; for St. John says, “ He that 
hath the Son hath life; and he that hath not the Son 
of God hath not life”; yet the persons who were 
without the life had existence,—proving the distinc- 
tion between the two. The “life” to be found by the 
narrow way is the contrast to the “destruction” at 
the end of the broad way. But the opposite to life is, 
not non-existence, but sin and misery. The opposite 
to annihilation is mere existence. Annihilationism 
implies that the “life” and “destruction” are entity 
and nonentity. We maintain that “life” denotes a 
holy and blessed state, and “destruction” a state of 
sin and wretchedness; and this accords with the drift 
and earnest spirit of our Lord. 

Matthew x. 28: “Be not afraid of them which kill 
the body, but are not able to kill the soul: but rather 
fear Him which is able to destroy (a&roAéous) both soul 
and body in hell.” The broad distinction made 
between body and soul cuts away all support from 
the materialistic destructionist, who holds that man 
is all matter, and loses personal existence at death. 
For here we have the material, tangible, and mortal 
body survived by the conscious, spiritual, immaterial, 
and, in point of entity, immortal soul. 

The passage affords, too, a refutation of the attempt 
to find in the phrase, “spirit, and soul, and body,” 
three original natures or substances, as the constituents 
of each man. If these words of St. Paul, addressed 
to the Thessalonians, must be taken as a philosophic 
statement of three distinct substances in man—and 
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not simply a classification of his nature and endow- 
ments according to their physical, intellectual, and 
voluntary characteristics — then, likewise, “heart,” 
“soul,” “strength,” and “mind” (Luke x. 27), must 
be regarded as resolving humanity into at least four 
substances besides the body. It behoves us, however, 
to distinguish between enumerations in which the 
author’s aim permits substances and their properties 
to be promiscuously ranked together, and those in 
which something like a philosophic classification is 
intended. As matter and spirit are the only known 
or conceivable entities, body, soul, spirit, mind, 
strength, and heart must be ultimately resolvable into 
the two, here designated body and soul. This simple, 
necessary, and fundamental distinction between that 
upon which persecutors could act and that which, 
from its nature, defied the causes of natural death, 
answered well to the Saviour’s design of infusing the 
martyr spirit into His disciples. 

Our Lord says, “kill” (droxrear) in the one case, 
and “destroy” (d&xoAéou) in the other, not because 
the latter meant termination of being; for its equiva- 
lent, in Luke xii. 5, is “cast into hell,” which implies 
real, though wretched, existence in a different sphere, 
as the body killed and cast into the Valley of Hinnom 
continued to exist, though in a very different and 
degraded state. 

The great Teacher’s selection of words is adapted 
to His purpose. To kill is suggestive of a brief and 
violent process ; to destroy more aptly describes a 
process, begun under totally new conditions, extend- 
ing through long duration, and involving action on 
the mental as well as the material nature. “Kill” is 

14 
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appropriate to the species ; “destroy” to the genus. 
To denote a particular form of destruction, “kill” 
is selected ; while the subsequent penal action of God 
upon the compound, ever-during human being is best 
covered by the more comprehensive word “ destroy.” 
The generic word, however, may be, and often is, 
used for the specific, as when we read that God 
destroyed the antediluvians by a flood, the Sodomites 
by fire, and the Israelites in the wilderness, and when 
it is said the Jews sought to destroy Jesus. There 
destruction means death of the body. If, in the text 
under consideration, to destroy the soul in hell meant 
to annihilate its very nature or essence, then, by parity 
of reasoning, to destroy the body must mean, not 
simply the destruction of its form and animation, but 
of its very essence or ultimate atoms,—an issue mani- 
festly contrary to physical fact and science, and not 
less so to the evident meaning of our Lord; for He 
plainly teaches that after the body has been killed 
or destroyed of men, it remains capable of further 
destruction at the hands of God. 

There is a comparison of ability to inflict suffering, 
and a design to show how much greater is God’s 
ability to punish than man’s. But His ability to 
punish is much less if it only reaches to extinction of 
being than if it extends to the infliction of positive 
pain for ever; for the latter is allowed to be an 
infinitely greater penalty than the former. There is 
also a comparison between man’s act of killing the 
body—ze. taking away the animal life—and God’s 
act of destroying body and soul in hell. In this 
there must be points of likeness and unlikeness. <A 
point of likeness is in the permanence of the matter of 
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which the body consists, while its particular structure 
and animal functions cease, and the permanence of the 
spirit or soul, while whatever of enjoyment or comfort 
it had is terminated. A point of unlikeness is the 
smaliness of the former calamity (destruction of body) 
measured by the latter (destruction of both in hell). 
The words of Christ point to a destruction far more to 
be dreaded than cessation of being—one of miserable 
rejection and banishment for incorrigible rebellion 
against the King of kings. 

Acts xiii. 40, 41: “ Beware therefore, lest that come 
upon you, which is spoken of in the prophets ; 
Behold, ye despisers, and wonder, and _ perish 
(aguvicdnre) ; for I work a work in your days, a work 
which ye shall in no wise believe, if one declare it 
unto you.” Whether the reference of St. Paul be to 
Isaiah (xxix. 14) or to Habakkuk (i. 5), there is 
nothing in any of the three passages, or in their 
contexts, to imply annihilation of either matter or 
spirit. Neither in St. Paul’s language, nor in the tenor 
of Bible teaching, is any sanction of such a thought 
contained. The perdition threatened against the 
despisers, for aught the expression signifies, is not a 
mere negation of being, but conscious being under 
positive calamity. 

Romans ix. 22: “What if God, willing to show 
His wrath, and to make His power known, endured 
with much longsuffering vessels of wrath fitted 
unto destruction (érwAzay)?” Nothing less than 
gratuitous assertion can make “destruction” here 
tantamount to annihilation. The objects of mercy 
are represented by the earthen vessel put to honour- 
able use, and the objects of wrath by the vessel in 
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meaner rank, or at worst rejected and broken. But, 
whether put to dishonourable use or broken, there 
is no destruction of the material swbstance. So the 
destruction of the objects of wrath, represented by a 
degraded vessel, is not of their entity, but of their 
happiness. 

2 Peter iii. 7: “ But the heavens that now are, and 
the earth, by the same word have been stored up for 
fire, being reserved against the day of judgment and 
destruction (&rwasias) of ungodly men.” This text 
must be read with its context, from which it will 
appear nothing short of unauthorised dogmatism to 
say it teaches annihilation. The perdition of the 
ungodly is referred to in the ninth verse: “ The Lord 
is... not willing that any should Zerzsh, but that 
all should come to repentance.” To ascertain whether 
this perdition of the ungodly means the loss of being, 
or of well-bezng, consult the sixth verse, where the 
same word is applied to the material world under the 
deluge: “Whereby the world that then was, being 
overflowed with water, perzshed.” Unless we are to 
understand the globe to have been, not merely 
devastated, but literally annihilated by the flood, 
we cannot consistently suppose annihilation to be 
intended by “ perdition ofungodly men.” Derivatives 
of the same word are employed in the same sentence 
to describe both destructions, and in a way which 
makes one a premonition of the other. 

Psalm cxlv. 20: “The Lord preserveth them that 
love Him, but the wicked will He destroy.” If 
“ destroy” means to put out of existence, “ preserveth ” 
must mean to keep in existence. But that might 
be a blessing or a curse according to the state of 
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existence. Then were the promise not particularly 
precious to God’s children, as it would contain no 
guarantee of blessedness. Surely the psalmist must 
mean that God preserveth the “righteousness, peace, 
and joy” of them that love Him; and, if so, the 
antithesis requires the opposite, namely, deprivation 
of all good, as intended by the destruction He will 
bring upon the wicked. 

The same word (79¥) is applied to the overthrow of 
a nation, a family, a lineage, a multitude, high places, 
and the women of Benjamin, but never to the 
annihilation of either matter or mind.!. When, 
therefore, this expression of David is seized upon to 
bear witness to that notion, we naturally look ‘for 
some inherent or contextual feature requiring such 
peculiar interpretation. Yet the closest inspection 
discovers none; leaving us to understand the word 
here as elsewhere to denote extinction, not of being, 
but of blessing. 

It often happens that when a word is admitted on 
all sides to have a given sense in other places of the 
Bible, the same sense may be claimed for it in a 
particular passage, unless there be other reasons to 
preclude it. For instance, as “God” generally 
denotes proper divinity, we attach that idea to the 
word in the address to the Son, “Thy throne, O God, 
istorever and ever (Heb. 1, 8). So if-there were 
Scriptures in which destruction indisputably signified 
extinction of the very essence of things, it would be 
a primdé facie case for considering if the same meaning 
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might not belong to those Scriptures which denounce 
destruction on the ungodly. But even ¢hat support 
fails the annihilationist. For we deny that any single 
instance occurs where destruction must mean 
reduction of a real being to nonentity. Many 
passages threaten destruction to the wicked; but 
not one of them is so phrased or connected as to 
necessitate the idea of absolute annihilation. 

Several words rendered “ destruction,’ when com- 
pared with their use in other parts of Scripture, are 
found to import injury, calamity, loss,ruin, degradation, 
or deepest humiliation, which are all possible without 
utter annihilation, and require positive existence for 
their endurance. Tracing the several words which in 
the Old Testament are sometimes rendered “ destruc- 
tion,” we find them respectively applied to the con- 
sumption of Sodom, which could not mean the anni- 
hilation of its materials, the calamities of Job while 
still living, the corrupt and degraded state of the 
people, the overthrow of one nation by another, the 
loss of an eye, the marring of a girdle, natural death, 
the breaking down of altars, houses, and walls, the 
devouring or swallowing up of food, of the magicians’ 
rods, and of Korah and his company, the weakness 
and terror of poverty, the punishment of evil-workers, 
dread, injury, etc.! 


1 See Gen. xix. 13 ; Job xix. 10; Gen. vi. 11, 12; Exod. xxxii. 7; 
Deut. ix, 12; Mal. ii, 8; Exod. xxi. 26; 2 Kings xix.-123 Jer. xiii. 
7; Jud. vi. 30; Exod. xxxiv, 13; Isa, xxii, 105 Jer. xxxix, 83) Job 
xx, 18; Ps. lii. 4, 5; Jer. li. 34; Exod. vii. 12; Ps. evi. 17; Prov. x, 
15, xxi. 15, xvili. 7; Isa, liv. 14; Ps. Ixxxix. 40; Jer. xvii. 17, etc., 
in such words as Nathats, Balag, M’chittah, Shamad, Schachath, 
Charam, etc, 
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So as to the expressions used in the New Testa- 
ment where destruction is spoken of, we find nothing 
to imply annihilation. The common verb is &réAaums, 
and the noun &@rwaza ; for whose various forms we have 
in the Authorised Version such terms as “ destroy,” 
“perish,” “ perdition,” “destruction,” and “lost.” We 
have endeavoured to show that the texts chiefly 
quoted in favour of annihilation, taken with the con- 
text, will not yield that result. Comparing them with 
the general use of the same word, the proofs of 
annihilation become still more shadowy.! Sometimes 
natural death is intended, as when the scribes sought 
to “destroy” Jesus. Again it denotes loss of goods, 
great privations, and suffering. Who would ever 
imagine the piece of silver and the one hundredth 
sheep temporarily “lost” were during that time out 
of existence ; or that Christ, wishing the fragments 
of bread to be gathered up, lest they should be “ lost,” 
had any idea of annihilation; or that the prodigal 
“lost” in the far country was literally a nonentity ? 
Yet they and the fate of the wicked are described by 
different forms of the same word. When Jesus said, 
“The Son of man is come to seek and save that 
which was lost,” He described the state of men in 
this life by a word which often describes the state of 
the unsaved in the world to come. But who ever 
dreamed that the loss or perdition He came to save 
men from was nonentity? Many of the very men 
thus “lost” were then living and acting around Him. 
Clearly, to be lost is not to become literally nothing, 


1 See Luke xvii. 27, 29, xix. 47; Matt. xxvii. 14, 20; Luke xi. 51, 
xx. 16 ; John xviii. 14; 1 Cor, x. 10; Luke xv. 17, 24, xix, 10; Mark 
24s 
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but to be greatly debased; the loss in the future 
world being a continuation and aggravation of that 
from which Christ would save men in time. The 
wretchedness of the unclean spirit assumed, he might 
have been expected to court annihilation as an end 
of his suffering. But destruction was something he 
dreaded, and must therefore have been in his view 
rather an increase of his misery than an end of his 
being ; for he cried out, “ Let us alone; what have we 
to do with Thee, Thou Jesus of Nazareth? art Thou 
come to destroy us ?” 1—a thought elsewhere expressed 
by “torment ” (GacaviZw).? 

More important still is it to enquire how the word is 
used in relation to the future world. It occurs in the 
third chapter of St. John’s Gospel (15, 16): “That who- 
soever believeth on Him should not perish, but have 
eternal life.” Understand perdition as synonymous 
with annihilation, and Christ is then made to say that 
He saves men, not from the miseries consequent on 
sin, nor from any positive suffering whatever, but only 
from the negative evil of ceasing to exist. How 
much feebler then becomes the contrast between 
eternal life and perdition! how much less does 
Christ seem to achieve for us! how the _ richest, 
fullest, grandest sentence in the Bible, “ God so loved 
the world, that He gave His only begotten Son, that 


' It is vain for the advocates of annihilation to arrange the uses of 
the word into two classes, one referring to annihilation, and the other 
to something less. or, besides the arbitrariness of the arrangement 
to serve a purpose, there is nothing in the context to need or to consist 
with such a classification, The same radical notion pervades them, 
namely, ill-conditioned being, 

2 Matt. viii. 29; Mark v, 7; Luke viii. 28, 
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whosoever believeth on Him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life,’ is cramped and minished ! 
and how the rapturous praise of the Lamb, in earth 
and heaven, is robbed of its sublime and glorious 
motive! St. Paul says, “As many as have sinned 
without law shall also perish without law”; and if 
we look at the context for his idea of that punishment, 
we learn that he is speaking of a real, conscious, 
sentient existence, under a doom to be pronounced 
at the day of judgment,—“indignation and wrath, 
tribulation and anguish, upon every soul of man that 
doeth evil, of the Jew first, and also of the Gentile.” 
A less frequent term, for destruction is that which 
occurs in the Epistle to the Hebrews (ii. 14, xarapyéw) : 
“ Since then the children are sharers in flesh and blood, 
He also Himself likewise in like manner partook 
of the same; that through death He might bring to 
naught him that had the power of death, that is, the 
devil ; and might deliver all them who through fear 
of death were all their lifetime subject to bondage.” 
It would require an extremely far-fetched and strained 
exegesis to make this passage teach that the death 
of Christ put an end to Satan’s very being. His 
destruction, as here set forth, is prior to the deliverance 
of men, and posterior to the death of Christ. The 
death of Jesus is the cause, the deliverance of men 
from bondage was the object to be effected, and the 
destruction of the devil a means to that end. We 
gather elsewhere that he will appear at the great 
judgment. And if he is not yet destroyed, and will 
not be before the end of the world, the death of Christ 
cannot effect the deliverance of men till after that 
period, But the deliverance has already taken place: 
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Christ’s people have been delivered from the enslaving 
fear of death by His death and resurrection (2 Tim. 
i. 9, 10), and therefore the destruction has already 
taken place, and so cannot mean the annihilation of 
its subject, who still exists, but his humiliating defeat 
as the arch-enemy of mankind. In the Epistle to 
the Romans (iii. 31), the sense of the word is to make 
void or frustrate: “ Do we then make the law of none 
effect through faith? God forbid: nay, we establish 
the law.” And it bears a kindred meaning in the 
third verse of the same chapter: “ For what if some 
were without faith? shall their want of faith make of 
none effect the faithfulness of God?” So in the expres- 
sion, “ Knowing this, that our old man was crucified 
with Him, that the body of sin might be done away” 
(Rom. vi. 6). In the Epistle to the Ephesians (ii. 15) 
it is translated “abolished,” in the sense of repeal- 
ing laws. In the First Epistle to the Corinthians 
(xv. 24) it denotes “subjugation.” These references 
may serve further to rebut the notion that in the 
second chapter of Hebrews this word implies the 
annihilation of the devil. 

Another word (6A¢épos) occurs in the Second Epistle 
to the Thessalonians (i. 9): “Who shall be punished 
with everlasting destruction from the presence of the 
Lord, and from the glory of His power.” This 
passage is decisive against utter extinction: Firs¢, 
because it declares the doom of the disobedient a 
state of punishment, which supposes a sentient nature 
to endure it, whereas non-existence is in itself no 
punishment ; for where there is no being to be 
punished, no punishment can be inflicted. Secondly, 

, because the nature of the destruction is explained as 
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consisting in exclusion, not from the universe, but 
from the presence of the Lord, and from the glory of 
His power; which exactly accords with the doctrine 
of endless pain. Thzrdly, because “everlasting,” as 
it teaches perpetuity of punishment, presupposes 
perpetuity of being. If the punishment were not 
everlasting, neither could the destruction be so. The 
one is the form or mode of the other; that is, the 
everlasting destruction is the form of the punishment. 
A thing cannot be less enduring than its mode or 
form. The duration of the banishment is affirmed 
to be endless, which could not be if existence ceased. 
Fourthly, because the destruction is the infliction of 
righteous “vengeance,” or retribution. But to an- 
nihilate is no real infliction; for there is no being 
who can feel it. Toa nonentity, justice and injustice, 
pleasure and pain, are all alike; that is, they are 
nothing. The only way in which it could be an 
infliction is in the prospect of it. But to an evil spirit 
in hell, already suffering acutely for sin, the prospect 
of losing an existence so fraught with misery would 
be rather a relief than a punishment ; in which case 
annihilation could not be called a punishment either 
before or after the fact. 

St. Paul adjudges that the fornicator at Corinth 
(1 Cor. v. 5) be delivered “unto Satan for the destruc- 
tion (Aedpov) of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved 

‘in the day of the Lord Jesus.” It is irrelevant to our 
purpose to show whether the delivery meant expulsion 
from the Church in order to bring about the probing 
and curing of his sinful carnality, or the subjection of 
his body to wasting Satanic power for the ultimate 
recovery of his soul. From neither sense of destruc- 
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tion can the utmost ingenuity wring the least 
intimation of the annihilation of any real substance. 

St. Paul (1 Tim. vi.9) employs two words (¢Asépos and 
arwasa), said to be from the same root, except that 
the latter has an intensifying prefix. “But they that 
desire to be rich fall into a temptation and a snare 
and many foolish and hurtful lusts, such as drown 
men in destruction and perdition.’ There is nothing 
in the meaning of the words, or the context, to suggest 
annihilation. It is something more to be feared. 
The simile of men drowned in a calamity is suggestive 
of continued entity, though overwhelmed with priva- 
tion and sorrow; while the double and cumulative 
form, “destruction and perdition,” intensifies our idea 
of the curse entailed by sin. 

Other places, where there is nothing to determine 
the sense of the word on this subject, need not be 
cited. The import of the texts already consulted, 
where destruction evidently represents actual suffering, 
may fairly warrant us in interpreting in the same 
sense other texts which contain nothing to show their 
bearing on this particular question. 

(2) Second death.A—Annihilationism must be hard 
beset when it seeks support in the apocalyptic phrase, 
“second death.” It occurs four times (Rev. ii. 11, 
xx. 6, 14, xxi. 8). It is said to have been a common 
Jewish phrase for the future punishment of the wicked. 
Christ says, “ He that overcometh shall not be hurt of 
the second death.” But annihilation would not hurt 
miserable offenders. Therefore they must remain in 


1 The second death is further considered in the sequel under the head 
of destructionism, 
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being to endure the hurt. It is to be cast into the 
lake of fire. “Death and hell were cast into the lake 
of fire. This is the second death.” “The lake that 
burneth with fire and brimstone ; which is the second 
death.” But we read of some who were “cast alive 
into the lake of fire that burneth with brimstone” (Rev. 
xix. 20), and that the devil was “cast into the lake 
of fire and brimstone, where are also the beast and 
the false prophet; and they shall be tormented day 
and night for ever and ever” (xx. 10).. Hence, as 
there can be no torment without existence, the second 
death cannot be a deprivation of being. Moreover, 
the second death is the award of the great Judge to 
men not written in the book of life, “according to 
their works.” But if it consisted in annihilation, there 
would be no distinction between the greater and lesser 
criminals! All would receive alike; which would 
not be “according to their works”: whereas, taking 
the second death to be a condition of ceaseless suffer- 
ing, the degree thereof may be varied according to the 
varied degrees of guilt in its subjects. This, by the 
way, is an answer also to the plea, raised alike by 
destructionists and universalists, that “few stripes” 
and “many stripes” are incompatible with ceaseless 
pain. Surely different degrees may be meted out by 
intensity as easily as by duration. Nor is there any- 


1 This point would not be obviated by replying that the difference 
might be made by different lengths of suffering antecedent to the 
annihilation,—the end*coming at different periods according to the 
degrees of guilt. For the punishment, under the name of the second 
death, according to this theory, is not the antecedent suffering, whether 
long or short, but the aznhilation ; which zm ztse/f would be the same 
to all whenever it took place. 
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thing in the expression, “second death,” to imply or 
even suggest annihilation. As the first or natural 
death does not terminate either the material or the 
immaterial part of man, neither does the second or 
deeper death. In the words of Dr. Adam Clarke: 
“The first death consisted in the separation of the 
soul from the body for a season ; the second death in 
the separation of body and soul from God for ever. 
The first death is that from which there may be a 
resurrection ; the second death is that from which 
there can be no recovery. By the first, the Jody is 
destroyed during time; by the second, Jody and soul 
are destroyed through eferuzty.” Thus the sentence 
of the second death not only withholds all countenance 
from the theory of annihilation, but is in several points 
directly opposed to it. 

(3) Life tn Christ only—Apparently, some of the 
advocates of an absolute end to the unsaved delight 
most of all to dwell on the theme of “fe zz Christ 
only; from which they draw the inference, that all 
ultimately found out of Christ will cease to be. It is 
their Goshen, in which they love to luxuriate. It 
affords ample scope for lauding Christ and the potency 
of His work, and wears the aspect of evangelism. 
Their jubilance, however, far exceeds their logic. 
We have no fault to find with their extolling the 
Redeemer; but we emphatically deny their inference. 
The pith of their argument is that men can only have 
eternal life in Christ, and therefore all who do not 
become savingly united to Him will drop out of being. 

We more than admit, we long to impress on man- 
kind, that life eternal comes to man only by Christ, 
“who is our life,” and in whom our life is hid. We 
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have “life through Him” “who died for us, that, 
whether we wake or sleep, we should live together 
with Him”; “the living bread which came down 
‘from heaven ; if any man eat of this bread, he shall 
live for ever.” Christ is “the resurrection and the 
life.” “He that hath the Son hath life; and he that 
hath not the Son of God hath not life.” We “ shall 
reign in life by one, Jesus Christ.” “This is the true 
God and eternal life,’ who will give every faithful 
follower “to eat of the tree of life,’ and who proclaims, 
“Tam the way, the truth, and the life: no man 
cometh unto the Father but by Me.” “He that 
believeth on the Son hath eternal life; but he that 
believeth not the Son shall not see life, but the wrath 
of God abideth on him.” 

But what is the life? Mere existence, or a holy 
and blessed state? If the former, the argument is 
good to prove that of all mankind only those shall 
continue in being for ever who die in Christ. If life 
here means the latter, all the argumentation from it 
to the future nonentity of the ungodly is the veriest 
waste of words, at which all who love truth may well 
grow indignant. 

The nature of that life, which is a question distinct 
from those of its duration and circumstances, will be 
more fully investigated in a later part of this chapter 
under the head of destructionism. But it may be 
well here to observe that’ the life in Christ is to some 
extent realised on this side dissolution. For St. Paul 
says, “I live; yet no longer I, but Christ liveth in 
me”; “The law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus 
hath made me free from the law of sin and death.” 
And Jesus said, “He that eateth My flesh and 
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drinketh My blood ath eternal life.” It includes 
Sreedom from guilt. Accordingly the Saviour declares 
that the believer “hath everlasting life, and shall not 
come into condemnation, but is passed from death unto 
life”’ Agreeably to which St. Paul adds, “So then 
as through one trespass the judgment came unto all 
men to condemnation ; even so through one act of 
righteousness the free gift came unto all men to 
justification of life.” Another element is Jove to God. 
Jesus taught that to keep God’s commands was to . 
“enter into life,’ and that the two great command- 
ments are love to God and our neighbour. “This is 
life eternal, that they should know Thee the only true 
God, and Him whom Thou didst send, even Jesus 
Christ.” And, “He that loveth not knoweth not 
God.” “He that loveth not abideth in death.” It is 
to be under the purifying and felicitating influence of 
the Spirit of Christ. “For the mind of the flesh is 
death ; but the mind of the spirit is life and peace.” 
Manifestly the death from which Christ redeems is 
not non-existence, but a certain conscious, sentient, 
moral state; and the life in Christ is not existence, 
but humanity restored to holy and blissful union with 
God. ternal life is this for ever continued and 
expanded in the inheritance of the saints in light. 
How mistaken then to contend that the only alterna- 
tive to this life-state is non-existence! It would be 
as reasonable to contend that the unbelievers of our 
Lord’s day were at the same time non-existent because 
they had not the life which He offered them. They 
had been without Christian life, as too many have now, 
proving the life was not existence, but a state of ex- 
istence. The one is the effect of His work as Creator ; 
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the other of His work as Redeemer. Hence the 
relation of creature to Creator remains, when that of 
redeemed to Redeemer ceases or is rejected. The 
life eternal in Christ is begun on earth and consum- 
mated in heaven; the second or eternal death is 
the perpetuation of the Christless state, chosen and 
commenced in time. Christ did not die to restore 
man to existence, but to life. The departed souls of 
the wicked have not Christian life while awaiting the 
judgment; yet most annihilationists would hesitate to 
affirm that they have no being—showing that there may 
be loss of life without loss of existence. Understand 
“life” to mean existence, and “perdition” to mean 
non-existence, in the third chapter of St. John, and we 
should read, “God so loved the world, that He gave 
His only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
Him should not cease to be, but should have everlast- 
ing existence.” Could bathos be more complete? 

(4) Immortahty.—Tracing the words “incorrupti- 
bility ” (dgdapotu) and “immortality ” (ddavacia) as used 
in Holy Writ, annihilation appears foreign to revealed 
truth. In the First Epistle to the Corinthians (xv. 42, 
53, 54) both words are applied to the resurrection 
body. But the opposite to that immortality and in- 
corruptibility of the body is subjection to decay and 
death, which is not annihilation. The superiority of 
the resurrection body over this mortal one consists not 
in the absence of any tendency to nonentity, but of a 
tendency to a certain deterioration and transition of 
state called “death.” For the body in the grave no 
more forfeits its existence as matter than does the 
incorruptible body. The purport of the language is, 
that the future body will not be capable of such decay 

16 
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as it suffers here, and consequently will be immortal 
or everlasting, in that revivified form or condition. 
The phrase, “King eternal, immortal,” or, more exactly, 
“ King eternal, incorruptible,” refers, in the one term 
to the duration, in the other to the indefectible xature 
of the sovereign Lord. 

Immortality seems to be used in the sense of the 
perpetuity of a state whose nature is expressed by 
other words, as in the promise of eternal life to those 
who “seek for glory, honour” (expressing the state), 
“and immortality” (expressing the duration of the 
state) ; that is, immortal glory and honour. Or if the 
less plausible idea be adopted which makes immortality 
a distinct object of pursuit, it will then denote endless 
being. But that would in no way militate against the 
endless being of the wicked unaccompanied by glory 
and honour. Unending perpetuity of a certain state 
is its meaning in “life and immortality,” that is, im- 
mortal life, brought to light by the gospel. Or if any 
should insist on the improbable idea that “immor- 
tality” here means endless future existence indepen- 
dently of state, it would signify that such a future for 
both good and bad was made known by the gospel. 
Neither interpretation necessitates annihilation. 

On the whole, whether we regard future incorrupti- 
bility and immortality as predicated only of the saved 
or of both saved and lost, they are never so spoken of 
as to imply that any human being shall utterly dis- 
continue to exist. 

3. But our strongest, and, as we think, entirely fatal, 
objection to the dogma of the annihilation of the wicked 
is the scriptural revelations of their everlasting punish- 
ment. These are numerous and positive enough to 
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overwhelm all the attempts at argument on the other 
side. The most cogent of these have been cited in our 
third chapter, and need no repetition. What is said 
of the deathless worm, quenchless eternal fire, everlast- 
ing contempt, everlasting punishment, eternal judg- 
ment, the abiding wrath of God, the ever-ascending 
smoke, and the bottomless pit, is so conclusive, that 
nothing short of the most unnatural twisting can pro- 
duce the semblance of agreement with the theory of 
annihilation. 

4. A further objection is, that annihilationism re- 
moves the most powerful deterrent from sinful man 
which can appeal to human fear. 

Tell mankind that the penalty of the most wanton 
and diabolical conduct against God and man must 
surely by-and-by come to an end, and there are great 
numbers who would feel the strongest check removed, 
and who would plunge headlong into ruin’s gulf, in 
defiance of all authority, and oblivious of all the attrac- 
tions of goodness. No good end can be gained by 
flattering human nature, especially on matters of 
deepest moment. Close observation has brought the 
conviction, that while many are powerfully affected by 
a sense of right, and others are melted and drawn by 
the disclosures of divine mercy, there are many others 
whose impiety nothing less than God’s threatenings 
of an endless curse is likely to arrest. To such minds 
the difference between the prospect of a thousand 
years of suffering and a thousand millions is unfelt, 
because each is a long but limited period away in the 
future. But the difference between any terminable 
punishment and an endless one often strikes their 
attention with tremendous force, checking, restraining, 
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and leading to an altered course, wherein nobler 
motives soon come into play, and the result is piety, 
morality, and eternal life. To warn such of annihila- 
tion is to beat the air; for to them it has no terror 
and no power. Should it be replied, that to such the 
motive power is not the danger of non-existence, but 
of the intermediate suffering, it is obvious to answer 
that the same kind of motive becomes incalculably 
mightier when the dreaded evil is suffering without end. 
In order to prove the greater motive power of a 
lighter prospective penalty, it has been stated that the 
crime of sheep-stealing was more common when the 
penalty was capital than since. It may have been so. 
But other causes have been at work. Law has been 
more strictly administered, and civilisation has ad- 
vanced. The proportion of murders has probably 
decreased, though the penalty remains capital. In 
our day the adoption of a more severe treatment of 
garrotters almost put an end to the crime. A free 
pardon may win and reform here and there a hardened 
criminal ; but make it universal, and who will venture 
to predict that effect in all? Doubtless many instances 
of the power of both the lighter and heavier penalty 
might be cited ; but in all such cases the comparison is 
between limited penalties, whereas, in respect to the 
future world, it is between a /imzted and an unlimited 
one. Some of those which belong to this world, e.g. 
strangulation, are final in relation to this life, but not 
in relation to the whole existence, nearly all of which 
is on the other side death. In the cases of the invisible 
world, the greater punishment in the comparison is 
irremissible and unceasing. 

The loud protestations we sometimes hear from 
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individuals, that fear of such a death had no place 
among the motives which influenced them for good, 
may be perfectly true in some cases. In others there 
is probably a defective analysis of their own mental 
processes; and whether so or not, there remains a 
large class who either acknowledge their susceptibility 
of being thus acted upon, or betray it by their conduct. 
Very daring therefore must he be who ventures, with- 
out the most complete and irresistible evidence, to 
draw the curtain over a doctrine by which God seems 
to appeal against sin to the deepest fears of His 
wayward human subjects. 

5. Again: annihilationism presumes to decide that 
the natural desert and effect of sin cannot exceed a 
limited space of time. But by what light or rule can 
this be ascertained? For aught we know, sin’s just 
due may not be met by any number of years; and 
from the fact that God as appointed numberless 
years, the conclusion seems inevitable, that it deserves 
as much as He has threatened. 

If the full desert of sin is to be endured by the 
sinner, on the theory of utter cessation of being, it 
must be all suffered defore the point of cessation. But 
if so, why put him out of existence when no more 
suffering is due, and nothing stands against him? 
Why not start anew, if he has paid the uttermost 
farthing? If it should be answered, Because the 
negation of being is part of the punishment, we then 
ask, How can mere negation bea punishment? Priva- 
tion may be one, if there be an entity to feel or endure 
it; but good or evil, pain or pleasure, can no more be 
attributed to that which has ceased to be, than to that 
which never was. 
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If escape from this dilemma be sought by assert- 
ing that sin deserves endless suffering, or more than 
will be actually endured antecedently to annihilation, 
but that all the rest was endured by Christ vicariously, 
it would then follow that annihilation was a merciful 
way of escape, through the merit of Christ, from the 
full penalty. But this is directly contrary to the 
scriptural threatenings of destruction as a curse (not 
a deliverance) from which Christ died to save men. 
Thus, when once the plain word of God is contra- 
vened, one absurdity leads to another, till confusion 
becomes worse confounded. 

To summarise our objections against the annihila- 
tion of the wicked, let it be recollected that the 
analogy of nature says nothing for, but much against 
it; that it weakens the most powerful warning against 
sin and irreligion; that it disagrees with the desert 
of sin, as far as that can be ascertained ; that the 
portions of Scripture on which it professes to be 
founded, on examination afford it no support; and 
that it is flatly opposed to other portions which 
plainly teach the eternal misery of the obstinately 
perverse. A doctrine thus altogether baseless, how- 
ever decked in the charms of novelty, however 
welcome to fallen men, however loudly proclaimed 
and ably defended, however tenaciously clung to by 
those whose desires have the mastery of their judg- 
ments, has no possible chance of permanence, but is 
destined to the receptacle of errors which have played 
a part in misleading poor groping humanity. 

6. The difficulties of annihilationism only increase 
if we proceed to enquire when the utter extinction 
shall be effected. The diversity of answers, it may 
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be reasonably supposed, arises in some measure from 
the absence of any knowledge or rule apart from 
revelation by which to determine the full desert of 
sin as against God. Some fix the point myriads of 
years after the judgment day, others immediately 
after, and others at the period of natural death. 
Each of these opinions has its own special objections, 
in addition to those already urged against annihila- 
tion at axzy period. 

(1) On the notion of millions of years of suffering, 
and then an end of existence, the all-important object 
of dread is the long course of suffering. Through 
those ages upon ages of pain, the sufferer must look 
with strong desire for the end. The more acute the 
pain, the more will hope hail the approach of its 
termination. Then the intervening ages must be 
the penal infliction, and annihilation the welcome 
deliverance. But, in describing it, the oracles of God 
lay the stress on the destruction. To “perish,” to be 
“destroyed,” to come to “perdition” and “destruc- 
tion,” is the deepest depth of evil,—the issue to be 
most of all avoided. It follows that it cannot be 
annihilation after countless years of misery ; for that 
would be a blessing devoutly to be wished, in com- 
parison with the antecedent pain. According to the 
bearing of this branch of destructionism, Jesus, instead 
of warning against perdition, should have set it forth 
as the sole way of escape, and the object of earnest 
hope to all who pass beyond the provisions of 
redemption. It is clear the annihilationist’s idea of 
destruction and perdition as the termination of both 
suffering and being is widely different from our 
Lord’s. 
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(2) Annihilation, immediately after the sentence 
of the great day, is contrary to the principles and 
design of the general judgment. To “render to 
every man according to his deeds,”—“ indignation 
and wrath, tribulation and anguish, upon every soul 
of man that doeth evil,’—supposes the great weight 
of the penalty to fall upon him after the sentence is 
pronounced, which could not be if the next step to 
judgment were to put the guilty out of being, for, 
as we have seen, that would be really no punishment 
at all. The Judge says, “ Then shall He render unto 
every man according to his deeds.” But if He did 
it for the unsaved by simply annihilating them, the 
reward would be just the same to the greatest and 
smallest offenders, and to both would be, strictly 
speaking, nothing. It is impossible to imagine the 
outer darkness, with its weeping and gnashing of 
teeth, and the lake of everlasting fire, into which the 
condemned will be cast immediately after the judg- 
ment, to signify mere nonentity. 

(3) Annihilation at death is beset with still further 
objections. 

First, it presents the most unsatisfactory view of 
the moral government of God. Little observation is 
needed to discover immense disproportion in the 
punishments of the wicked in this life. The want of 
correspondence between men’s characters and_ their 
respective lots in this world confirms the declaration 
of Christ in the parable, that many an ungodly man 
has his “ good things” or “enjoyments” here, and his 
torment hereafter. The present state evidently de- 
mands a sequel of rewards and punishments. The 
small remorse and trifling misfortunes of some whose 
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earthly prosperity is only surpassed by their iniquity, 
are an altogether inadequate retribution. In truth, if 
they are sufficient, other sinners, of a less malignant 
type, receive vastly more suffering than their due. 

Secondly, it entirely removes the greatest bar to 
sin which could appeal to man’s regard for his own 
safety,—the danger of painful and irremediable con- 
sequences. What have the reckless haters of God 
and goodness to deter them in their vicious rebellion, 
if they are assured death is to them the absolute end? 
Though their exuberant gratifications come by op- 
pression, treachery, and murder, secured through this 
life. no after penalty awaits them. Make them 
certain of this, and what is to prevent their becoming 
fiends at once? Very different is the voice of the 
Spirit: “Know thou that for all these things God 
will bring thee into judgment.” 

Thirdly, Jesus says that Dives after his death woke 
up in the torments of hell. The doctrine we are com- 
bating teaches that death once reached by such men, 
there is nothing beyond. The Bible says that the Lord 
knoweth how to “reserve the unjust unto the day of 
judgment to be punished.” This school of destruc- 
tionism says all is over with them at death. The 
Bible repeatedly and solemnly predicts the judgment 
of the wicked at the great day, which will be long 
after many of them have died; they are appointed 
once to die, “and after death the judgment.” “He 
will judge the world in righteousness,” when those on 
His left shall be “cursed,” and driven “into eternal 
fire.” But we are told by some modern theologians, 
all the suffering and all the being of evil men are 
confined to this mortal life. Both witnesses cannot 
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be true: which is to be believed? If the utter end 
of bad men comes at death, God’s treatment of them 
is widely different from His dealings with bad angels, 
whose sin seems to date very far back, and who are 
still “reserved in everlasting chains under darkness 
unto the judgment of the great day.” 

We close our criticism of the theory of annihilation 
in these forms with the conviction that it is destitute 
of a single claim to human credence, disowned by 
the voice of reason, and condemned by the word of 
God. 


To escape the absurdities of annihilation, a crude 
modification is attempted, which disclaims proper 
annihilation, and yet holds to the destruction of the 
souls of the wicked. From the language of its 
advocates, often vague and self-inconsistent, it is 
difficult to understand precisely their theory of the 
ultimate destiny of the spiritual nature of the con- 
demned (if, indeed, it is clearly conceived by them- 
selves). One calls it “annihilation”; and another, 
in a foot-note, adds, “rather destruction.” And yet 
they apply to it such expressions as “blotting out of 
existence”; to be “put out of conscious existence” ; 
“the utter destruction of organisation, the utter loss 
of life, and being, and existence”; “passed away out 
of being”; loss not only of “happiness, but them- 
selves”; “termination” of “conscious existence”; 
“blotted out of creation” ; “wrapped in the slumber 
of eternal death” ; “no being destitute of the divine 
nature will exist in the universe of God when He 
shall have completed His most glorious purpose.” 
No wonder, therefore, that to other minds their 
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distinction between annihilation and destruction 
should sometimes appear without a difference, and 
call forth argument of equal force against both. The 
lost condition of the soul is further represented as 
analogous to the death of the body, rendering it 
“utterly incapable of feeling, or acting, or performing 
any one of its functions,” and as having to “cease to 
exist as a man.” It is said, “Not a single material 
Qrganisation can be found that is indestructible: why 
should any spiritual organisation be so?” So that, 
as far as we can make out their idea of the final state 
of the lost, the essence or substratum of being will 
continue for ever, but deprived of all action, power, 
feeling, consciousness, and humanity. These gone, 
what is left, or why left? Perhaps scepticism was 
never driven to a more defenceless subterfuge, nor 
ever assumed a more groping attitude Much that 
has been said against avowed annihilationism will 


1 Mr. White and others regard the soul as a separate entity, made 
originally mortal with the privilege of becoming immortal. Mr. 
Constable considers that man was made immortal, but became mortal 
by sin ; that he consisted of a material body, an animal soul in common 
with brutes, and a portion of the divine Spirit, which was the cause 
of life, and the withdrawal of which is the cause of the first and of the 
second death (though this would seem to fasten man’s sin on the divine 
Spirit), Mr. Warleigh agrees with Mr. Constable, except that he 
considers that the divine Spirit given becomes ‘‘a distinct individual 
spirit of the man, separate from the soul.” Some suppose the soul of 
the wicked, or whatever they put in its place, to be either dormant or 
non-existent between death and the resurrection ; and others maintain 
its survival during that period. Many of them agree that the bodies 
of the wicked will be raised mortal as they are now, to be consumed 
after judgment in material fire, some suddenly, and others in perhaps 
thousands of years, according to the amount of ill desert; though 
whence they obtain proof of such mortal reconstitution we have not 
been able to learn. Certainly not from the Scriptures. And how any 
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bear equally against this modification of it, and needs 
no repetition here Some additional defects stand 
out to view in the following considerations. 

1. It supposes the soul to be deprived of its essential 
properties, which involves a contradiction. Capability 
of consciousness, of moral character, of feeling and 
action, are, if anything can be, essential attributes of 
spirit or soul. Philosophy only knows its essence by 
its attributes ; and some even go so far as to maintain, 
that besides the properties of either matter or spirit 
there is nothing. Without adopting the latter theory, 
it may suffice to remark, that to take away the power 
of thought, feeling, and action from the soul is to 
take away everything. If it were possible for its 
essence to remain after its essential properties were 
gone, it would be, for all practical purposes and 
interests, tantamount to annihilation. Mind without 
capability of thought, feeling, or function is as absurd 
in idea and impossible in fact as matter without size, 
or form, or divisibility. Let any one try to imagine 
an immaterial spirit, not merely dormant or inactive, 
but deprived of the only properties by which we 


such bodies can be thousands of years or a thousand minutes in such 
a fire before being burned to ashes we are unable to conceive. If an 
incessant miracle is supposed, that is far less plausible than to hold 
what we believe to be the truth, that a single exercise of supreme 
power at the resurrection will fit the bodies of the impenitent for 
endless union with their respective souls, 

1 This view, like the other, presumes to dictate that sin’s desert 
cannot be interminable; and it also joins in diluting the most 
tremendous threatenings against sin. It emphatically declares its 
belief in everlasting punishment, yet inconsistently endeavours, like 
universalism, to deprive ‘‘eternity” and ‘‘eternal” (aidy and aiayos) 
of their fuller sense.—See the Rev. S. Minton’s ‘ Glory of Christ,” 
pp. 41-55; 140. 
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know it to be spirit, and he will find the task as 
impossible as to imagine matter minus the properties 
by which alone we have any knowledge or conception 
of matter. This aspect of the case may well account 
for the notable silence maintained by the exponents 
of the theory on the nature or state of myriads of 
spirits kept in being for ever, after having been 
stripped of all spiritual attributes. So far as we can 
see, this notion of a soul without the essential pro- 
perties of a soul, or any other property of which any 
idea can be given, is the inconvenient residuum of 
a false theory, the indefensible and unintelligible 
sequence of a vain attempt to get rid of an unwel- 
come doctrine without falling into the absurdities of 
annihilation. 

2. It grossly mistakes the nature of the human 
soul, reasoning about it as if it were capable of de- 
composition, and consisted of component atoms, like 
a material body ; calling it an “organisation” and a 
“spiritual organism,” which implies the co-operation 
of various farts: whereas the soul or spirit is an 
uncompounded, indivisible unit. There is no such 
thing as half, or constituent parts, of a soul. From 
its nature it cannot be made up of several elements. 
And though we speak of its faculties as several and 
distinct, it is by way of convenience and figure. The 
soul is one, and if in existence at all, must exist asa 
soul. Hence the fallacy of thinking death is with it, 
as with the body, a disorganisation, or decomposition, 
or transmutation into something else than a soul. 
The analogy between death in the body and in the 
soul can only be carried as far as their natures will 
permit. As death in the body is disunion from the 
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soul, so death in the soul is disunion from the loving 
God. As the body by death loses its normal state, 
so does the soul that dies. But to stretch the com- 
parison by adding, that destruction of the soul is loss 
of organisation and composition, as it is in the body, 
is to ascribe the properties of matter to spirit, and to 
divest spirit of its own peculiar and necessary pro- 
perties. When therefore God threatens destruction 
to both body and soul, we are bound to understand 
it in each case to be such as is fosszble to the nature 
of the subject. 

There is, too, this further difference, that personal 
identity goes, not with the body, but the soul. So 
that while the elements of the body may possibly 
become the body of another person, or enter into the 
composition of several such bodies, no change can 
transform the soul into another person, or cause it to 
lose its identity. Therefore so long as it comes short 
of absolute annihilation, it is the same soul, and 
cannot be distributed like the particles of the body 
in ten thousand several places. What is particularly 
personal and human of the outward frame is in its 
structure and functions; what is human and personal 
in the spirit is in its za¢wre or essence, and consequently 
nothing less than annihilation can destroy its personal 
identity. 

It may be true that by natural death the human 
body ceases to exist as a human body, and to that 
extent ceases to exist “as a man.” But it cannot on 
that account be said the soul by death (or any change 
of state) ceases to exist as a soul; for it must be that 
or nothing. The man is chiefly in the soul, and as 
long as that continues, the man continues as a man, 
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although imperfect in relation to his corporeal 
habitation.? 

3. It is zxconcetvable to the human mind; not in 
the same sense as infinity or eternity, which are so 
merely in degree, because the finite cannot grasp the 
infinite, but in the sense that the intellect cannot 
form an intelligent idea of the hypothesis. To speak 
of a spirit destitute of the attributes of a spirit, a soul 
without the qualities by which alone a soul is cognis- 
able, the essence minus its properties, is to employ 
words which convey no intelligible meaning to the 
mind. The understanding naturally rejects the 
language as an empty mockery of its zest for new 
ideas. 

4. Destruction in this sense would be, not a curse, 
but a great boon,—a deliverance which the sufferer 
would hail as the end of all his pain and sorrow. Tell 
a man in the agony of hell that the period approaches 
when destruction will terminate all mental and bodily 
suffering, and how he will long for the moment, as a 
lost wayfarer longs for the break of day! In this 
aspect it sometimes forces itself upon the apprehen- 
sion of its advocates ; eg. the Rev. Samuel Cox, in 
Good Words, says what the Rev. S. Minton quotes 
with approval: “For those who wz// be evil, what 
greater mercy can be shown than that they should 
be destroyed out of their misery by the love from 
which they will not accept any higher boon?”? But 
the destruction threatened by the word of God is 
a most fearful penalty, the most terrible disaster. 


1 See Appendix II. 
? “Life and Death,” p. 77. 
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Whence we conclude, it cannot be that proclaimed 
by our modern destructionists. 

5. Such a destruction would be unfelt and unknown 
to its subjects, who by the very act would lose all 
capability of thought and feeling; for if there be loss 
of existence, there can be no consciousness of the loss: 
whereas that threatened in the Bible is a conscious, 
moral, sentient, suffering state, an abiding under the 
wrath of God; “he that is unjust, let him be unjust 
still,’—in quenchless fire, with the deathless worm, in 
everlasting contempt. Hence, again, the punishment 
foretold by these new teachers is not the same as that 
foretold by the Scriptures. 

6. The boast of destructionists is that all evil in 
the universe will come to an end. But according to 
their creed it will not be so. For there will be 
millions and millions deprived of human attributes, 
yet unrestored to goodness and pleasure. Wherever 
and whatever they may be, to remain in existence 
denuded of all trace of their original power and glory 
would be the perpetuation of evil, at least in the sense 
of loss, privation, or deterioration; and, as destruc- 
tionists and universalists are accustomed to reason, 
it would be a standing proof of the Redeemer’s failure. 
Moreover, to have each one “wrapped in the slumber 
of eternal death,’ and “the charred and burnt out 
furnace of hell” with its “eternal lesson,” “read with- 
out the shudder of anguish,”' ill comports with the 
idea that “ every trace of sin and its result will be swept 
away for ever.”2 Some of these objectionable features 
will appear still more salient in the following sections. 


9 


1 Rey. H. Constable, * Rev. S. Minton. 
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7. Destructionism seeks refuge in a spurious sense 
of the words eternal punishment. Compelled to admit 
that the doctrine is in the Scriptures, it proceeds to 
dilute the import of the words into consistency with 
its own theory, by explaining that the punishment is 
endless, inasmuch as the duration subsequent to the 
cessation of existence is endless! We are told that 
as acriminal executed is thereby punished with the 
loss of the years which otherwise he might have 
enjoyed, so deprivation of existence in hell is a 
punishment through subsequent duration as long as 
the eternity through which the person might have 
existed had he been saved. The parallel is unsound. 
The probable subsequent years of the criminal are 
seldom, if ever, taken into the calculation of the 
makers or administrators of law. Execution of a 
murderer at the age of thirty, other things being 
equal, is deemed just the same punishment as if the 
criminal were fifty. So far as the capital penalty is 
estimated by consequences, it is not by subsequent 
nothingness, but the known or possible ills into which 
death sends its victim. Mr. Constable says “human 
governments ... never took anything of this kind 
into their thoughts.” It were much nearer the truth 
to give this denial to his calculation of the years 
through which the criminal might have lived. Were 
human governments to proceed on his notion, they 
would usurp the function of the supreme Governor, 
who alone foreknows the years of a man’s life. We 
can hardly suppose this mode of calculating punish- 
ment would have entered into the thoughts of 


1 Constable’s ‘‘ Duration,” etc., pp. 23-27. 
16 
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expositors, had it not been needed to support a 
foregone conclusion. 

The advocates of such eternal punishment are 
under the necessity of attaching two very different 
senses to the word “eternal.” First, they apply it to 
a “long but limited time” through which wicked men 
may suffer before extinction ;! and, secondly, finding 
that falls short of Scripture doctrine, they apply it 
to the endless nothing which follows: thus setting 
forth two eternal punishments, to be successively 
imposed on the same person, but as unlike each other 
in nature as they are in duration. And seeing the 
periods of suffering will vary, on the destructionist 
hypothesis, from long ages to a moment, according 
to greater or lesser demerit, it will occur to an un- 
sophisticated mind to ask, Is the period “eternal” 
with a//, even those whose extinction is accomplished 
in the briefest time? If not, where is the line to be 
drawn between those whose limited punishment may 
be called eternal, and the rest? Is that “limited ” 
period the “eternal punishment” which Christ and 
the apostles had in mind? If it was, then why talk 
about another eternal punishment after it? If that 
limited punishment was not what they meant, it is 
no fulfilment of their threatenings, and offers no 
explanation of the doom they foretold. 

But this eternal punishment after extinction is a 
sophistical play on words. Strictly speaking, on the 
extinction theory a// the punishment is included in 
the actual suffering from moment to moment, height- 
ened by suffering and loss of being in prospect ; and 


1 White, p. 443. 
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it may be still further intensified by thinking how 
much is missed. But from the moment of extinction 
it is xothing. It is no answer to say, as Mr. Constable 
does, it is “eternally felt” by others who look on; 
for that could be no eternal punishment to those 
against whom it was denounced. 

When arguing against eternal punishment as held 
by the orthodox, destructionists assume that the 
extinction will avoid unlimited evil; when it suits 
their purpose, they shrink not from calling it “the 
release of death.’ Were it not so, how could they 
contend that those who are extinguished first have 
the lightest punishment ; how assure us that when 
the last evil spirit has been put out of being it will 
be the utter end of all evil, and “the restitution of 
all things,” after which everything in creation will be 
“very good”? Then we ask again, How, except by 
a glaring contradiction, can that be called “ punish- 
ment of an eternal nature,” which is nothing at all ? 
How can they be said to “endure” a punishment 
which is not? or how can they who are not “endure” 
anything? And why include everything throughout 
the universe in the “very good,” even “the endless 
sign of destruction which it (the fire) has brought on 
fallen archangel, and angel, and man,” “the dust and 
ashes” that “cover the floor of hell,” the “ fearful 
effect,” which “ will ever remain visible to the redeemed 
and angelic worlds”?! And are we to expect that the 
souls of “archangel, and angel, and man” consumed 
in the fire will remain as dust and ashes? Do these 
ideas agree with that of the smoke of their torment 


' See Constable, pp. 112, 176, 199,205. 
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ascending for ever and ever? The further enquiry is 
pushed into this makeshift notion of eternal punish- 
ment of persons having no existence, the more it 
bristles with absurdity. 

Destructionists appear either unable or unwilling 
to see the difference between finality and eternity. 
Because the supposed extinction is final, they call it 
eternal: but it is so in a borrowed sense only; for if 
to be followed for ever by nothing made punishment 
strictly eternal, then our Lord’s threatening of eternal 
punishment would be fulfilled were the wicked to go 
out of being immediately after hearing the sentence 
of the great day, seeing it would be final, and the 
subsequent nonentity would be endless. But it is 
manifest that would zo¢ realise the import of His 
dreadful words. 

There is a sense in which those who believe in the 
immortality of the soul and the eternity of punish- 
ment may reckon the loss of heaven’s bliss as part 
of the eternal punishment that will devolve on the 
wicked, inasmuch as they may actually suffer for 
ever in the consciousness of that loss. It will be 
sentient, conscious, personal existence suffering the 
sense of privation; whereas, if they had become 
extinct, it would be impossible for them to endure 
either privation or anything else. Nothing can 
endure nothing; and as soon as a person be- 
comes nothing, punishment can no more apply to 
him than it could before he was created. There- 
fore to affirm punishment to be eternal without a 
subject to be punished, though permissible in a 
lower, rhetorical sense, is as unphilosophical as it 
is unscriptural. 
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8. Destructionism misinterprets life zx Christ It 
represents “life” as meaning existence as a man in 
holiness and happiness, and “death” as meaning 
existence not as man and minus holiness and un- 
holiness, happiness and unhappiness. The scriptural 
difference is, that life is existence as man in holy 
bliss, and death existence as man in unholy misery. 
Whether is the more simple and probable antithesis ? 
If life is not mere existence, but existence in a certain 
state, its opposite, death, is existence in the opposite 
state. This is the kind of opposition intended in 
all other uses of the terms “life” and “death.” 
Now the opposite state to pure character and high 
enjoyment (which is the living state) is not eternal 
dormancy or destitution of a/ character and feeling, 
but of all good character and agreeable feeling, while 
the bad may be actively present. Of course, “life” 
and “ death” are used with various shades of meaning. 
But our question respects that highest life, which is 
promised as the final reward of the righteous, and 
the final death to which God will doom the wicked. 

In man, we are told “fe in the historic and 
evangelical sense is an existence composed of action 
and sensation ; death is the cessation of that existence, 
the end of all action and all sensation” (Petavel, 
p. 81). If so, life is not substance or being, neither 
matter nor spirit, but “action and sensation” to- 
gether. Consequently death cannot be the cessation 
of the spirit or immaterial substance, but only of 
its “action and sensation.” But that makes life or 
death a state of the spirit, not the continuance or 


1 See previous section of this chapter, 2 (3). 
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cessation of its being; it is then a state of being, 
not the very being itself—which is the very opposite 
of the conclusion sought by annihilationists. No 
doubt the life given to those who are in Christ is 
more than “action and sensation”; but the additions 
do not make life existence, being, substance, or 
entity, nor does it imply, or allow, that death is 
nonentity or not being. Dr. Petavel’s argumenta- 
tion, like that of his school, shifts about from one 
meaning of life to another, and conclusions are drawn 
as if the changes to and fro had not been made; e.g. 
now it is used in the sense of “action and sensation,” 
and again in the sense of “the existence of a soul”; 
thus confounding the existence with its state. 

“To say that death is a kind of life, a certain 
‘state of life,’ is like declaring that black is a kind of 
white,” is an instance of putting words into the mouths 
of opponents which they would never choose ; or, if we 
must employ this language, we could only mean that 
what is death in one sense (=a spiritual state) is a 
kind of life in another sense (=conscious existence). 
This is not the kind of opposition which holds between 
black and white. Was Dr. Petavel not aware that 
his opponents never taught such opposition as he 
makes them express? To say black is white is the 
contradiction of saying a thing is the direct opposite 
of what it is. The contradiction which Dr. Petavel 
attributes to us would say non-existence (=death) 
is existence (= life), Surely Dr. Petavel knows we 
never mean non-existence by the word death, but a 
state of existence, the opposite to that state of exist- 
ence we call life. Then why does he misrepresent 
the position of opponents? If he would do them 
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the justice of understanding their views as expressed 
by themselves, he might avoid such logomachy as 
we have quoted. 

It is affirmed that, unless saved by the redeeming 
work of Christ, the soul, as the result of sin, will lose 
its conscious being, and that only by receiving the gift 
of life procured by Christ’s work can the conscious 
humanity continue for ever. The one is the destruc- 
tionist’s notion of “death by sin”; the other of “life 
in Christ only.” It is true we owe our being to the 
Son of God, not however as Redeemer, but as Creator. 
He did not die to redeem us from non-existence, but 
from an evil existence. _We hold our being from Him, 
as do the inanimate rocks and clouds, not as Saviour, 
but as divine Creator. Our blessed Mediator is also 
pre-eminent throughout the universe of mind and 
matter; but His divine sovereignty is not the effect 
of His mediatorial. The essential notion of Mediator 
presupposes the existence of two parties (God and 
man in this case) between whom He mediates. 
Hence mediation is not the basis of the existence 
of either party, but is superinduced upon it. If 
existence, in the strict meaning of the word, were 
procured by the redeeming work of Christ, then to be 
out of Christ would be nothing less than absolute 
non-existence, Yet, at this moment, how many men 
exist who are out of Christ! In dealing with “life” 
and “death,” and other terms which. describe the 
future doom of the righteous and the wicked, 
destructionists feel sure of having all their own way 
by laying down the canon “ that all language relating 
to law and jurisprudence . . . is to be accepted in its 
primary sense, and in no other,” which it is affirmed 
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“ decides that the primary sense can alone be taken.” 
This is called the “plain prose,” the “ natural” sense, 
and all others non-natural. That the written revela- 
tion is not given in the form of “law and jurisprudence,” 
but of narrative, prophecy, parable, precept, poetry, 
and every variety of style, is so obvious that more 
need not be said to expose the sophistry of expounding 
the language of Isaiah and Jesus and the apostles in 
the same way as we explain Blackstone and Coke. 
We also object to the fallacy of assuming that any 
sense other than the “ literal” may not be the ordinary, 
natural, obvious sense. “Spirit,” literally, ze. originally, 
means dreath or wind; but in the Scriptures that is 
its more uncommon sense. The “literal” sense of 
“heart” is the central organ of the body; but its 
ordinary sense in Scripture is the immaterial, thinking, 
feeling, willing nature. The fact is, that as man’s 
acquaintance with material things precedes his 
acquaintance with spiritual, the nomenclature of 
the latter is derived from the former; but from long 
usage many terms thus derived have come to be 
most at home in their metaphysical application. 
There is some ambiguity in the phrase “ literal sense,” 
seeing that the literal may be the unusual sense. Let 
the canon be so stated as not to beg the question in 
dispute ; e.g. say the literal or ordinary sense of a word 
as to be taken unless there be sufficient reason for pre- 
Serring another, and then this weapon so ostentatiously 
brandished by the extinctionist will smite down his 
own theory.! 


' In ascertaining the import of ‘‘ life,” ‘*death,” or ‘ destruction,” 
it is needful to consider, in every instance, the zature of the subject of 
which it is predicated. Mr, Constable says (p. 34), ‘‘ Life in common 
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There is a sense in which the existence of all 
Adam’s posterity may be attributed to the death of 
Christ. Had there been no provision of atonement, 
the sentence of death, bodily and spiritual, must have 
been instantly executed on Adam the trangressor ere 
he had time to propagate his kind; and since the 
partial arrest of penalty which enabled him to have a 
progeny was in virtue of the prospective atonement 
of Christ, the existence of men in addition to the first 
pair was due to Christ.1 Otherwise stated, the case 
was thus: actually the children of Adam never had 
existence prior to the provision of atonement, and 
therefore could not be redeemed to actual existence. 


” 


language means ‘existence.’” That it always zmplzes existence is true 
‘enough, just as weight or shape always implies the existence of the 
matter, and happiness or misery always implies the existence of the 
spirit to which they respectively belong. But surely existence is not 
synonymous with life. A cinder or grain of sand has existence, but no 
life. Should anybody qualify Mr Constable’s definition (for if not in- 
tended as a definition, it was nothing to his purpose) by saying life is 
a certain kind of existence, we answer, Yes; that kind which consists in 
a certain state, or correlation of existing things; and death is the con- 
trary. But this is just the definition of life and death, to get rid of 
which destructionists are desperately wasting their strength. 

1 Confounding mediation with redemption, it has been denied that 
the resurrection of the unjust is any fruit of redemption (e.g. Constable, 
p. 118). True, it is not a restoration to any benefit ; and yet it results 
from the mediatorial government, which includes judgment as well as 
grace. Without the mediation there would have been no resurrection, 
as there would have been no posterity of Adam. The sophistry of Mr. 
Constable’s interpretation of 1 Corinthians xv. 22, in which he takes 
the ‘‘all” that die in Adam for the whole race, and the ‘‘all”” made 
alive in Christ for the saved only, is apparent. The equality of the 
latter ‘‘all” with the former is essential to the apostle’s argument ; 
namely, to show that the result of Christ’s mediation was as wide as 
the result of Adam’s sin. Nor does Mr. Constable advance anything 
which vindicates his exegesis from the charge he anticipated; namely, 
that it is ‘‘ to trifle with the text.” 
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Prospectively in the divine plan they never lost 
existence by Adam’s sin (for God always designed 
them to exist). Therefore they could not be redeemed 
to that which they never lost. Still, it was in the plan 
and purpose of God that existence should be secured 
tothem in the sense we have indicated through the inter- 
vention of His Son. This, however, is a very different 
“life in Christ” from that intended by the modern 
school which has made the phrase its watchword. 
Our Lord and His apostles could have had no 
intention of teaching the destructionist theory of life 
in Christ. The life they set forth is evidently a state 
of being, and not primarily the being itself. Looking 
for the chief elements which pass in the New Testa- 
ment under the designation of life, we find freedom 
Strom condemnation. “ He that heareth My word, and 
believeth Him that sent Me, hath eternal life, and 
cometh not into judgment, but hath passed out of 
death into life” (John v.24). ‘“ There is therefore now 
no condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus.” 
And because the Spirit produces this state He is 
called the “ Spirit of life” (Rom. viii. 1, 2). Freedom 
from guilt and acceptance with God are justification, 
which also is a marked feature of the life. It is “the 
gift of righteousness” by which we shall “reign in 
life,” and is therefore fitly called “justification of life” 
(Rom. v. 17, 18). St. Paul writes to the Galatians 
“that no man is justified by the law in the sight of 
God is evident: for, The righteous shall live by faith” 
(Gal. iii. 11). Whence it is clear that to be justified 
is to live, seeing the terms are used interchangeably. 
As we are taught by the Baptist, life is the opposzte of 
being under “ the wrath of God.’ “He that believeth 
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on the Son hath eternal life; but he that obeyeth not 
the Son shall not see life, but the wrath of God abideth 
on him” (John iii. 36). It is the opposite of being 
under “indignation and wrath,” which shall be the 
doom of the disobedient, as “eternal life” shall be the 
award of the righteous (Rom. ii. 7-9). It is a state 
opposed to “sin” (Rom. vi. 4-11), to painful thirsting 
(John iv. 14), to blendness of heart (Eph. i. 18), and 
to moral corruption (2 Pet. i. 3, 4). It includes the 
loving knowledge of God and of His Son Jesus Christ, 
and “he that loveth not knoweth not God” (1 John iv. 
8). The Christian life described in the eighth chapter 
of Romans is evidently spzrztual, including purity and 
“ peace,” and is opposed to the grovelling selfishness 
of the carnal mind. It results from the gracious 
action of the Holy Spirit on the believer’s heart. “If 
ye live after the flesh, ye must die; but if by the spirit 
ye mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall live” 
(Retin ville Es ross” 

Instructing Nicodemus, our Lord speaks of the life 
as identical with salvation. “For God so loved the 
world, that He gave His only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth on Him should not perish, but 
have eternal life”; and in the next verse for the 
same result says “should be saved” (John iii. 16, 17) ; 
from which we gather that salvation and the life 
are essentially the same. St. Paul declares that the 
gospel is “the power of God unto salvation,” and 
therein is fulfilled the word of the prophet, “The 
righteous shall live by faith” (Rom. i. 16, 17). If 
then the life is in nature the same as salvation, 
what is salvation? It is the function of Christ as 
“ Saviour” “to give repentance and remission of sins” 
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(Acts v. 31). When it pleased God to “save them that 
believe,” Christ was “ made unto us wisdom from God, 
and righteousness and sanctification and redemption” 
(1 Cor. i. 21, 30). “He saved us through the wash- 
ing of regeneration” (Titus iii. 5). Clearly, the life 
Christ bestows is not being, but a state of being; not 
ontological, but essentially moral and spiritual, includ- 
ing forgiveness, acceptance, holiness, happiness, and 
all the blessedness of union with God in Christ Jesus. 

Unable to deny this, Mr. White says: “We offer 
no denial of the self-evident fact that the term /fe, as 
used in Scripture to describe the present and future 
states of regenerate men, does include the associated 
ideas of holiness and happiness, arising from a new 
relation to God, a spiritual resurrection resulting from 
redemption (Rom. vi. 4). No one ought to affirm that 
the bare idea of exzstence is all that the term includes” 
(p. 400). But the awkward fact for Mr. White and his 
coadjutors is, that while they diminish the compara- 
tive importance of the “ associated ideas” of holiness 
and happiness, the Scriptures lay all the stress on 
these “ideas,” and never mention existence as such in 
order to include it in the life. Although, of course, it 
is always assumed that existence is a necessary subject 
or basis of the life, as it is of any state whatever, it does 
not follow that the state zs the existence. Wretched- 
ness, for example, requires a conscious being for its 
subject, but it does not follow that wretchedness zs the 
conscious being. While destructionists degrade these 
“ideas” to the rank of secondary elements, only “associ- 
ated” with the more necessary element, existence (from 
which it is reasonable to infer that they are only 
accidents, and existence the essence of the life), the 
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Sa elevate these “ ideas” ” to the rank of prime 
constituent elements of the life. All that makes the life 
desirable for us on earth or in heaven arises from the 
worth of a holy and happy state in union with God 
through Christ. A theory which is driven to depreciate 
so greatly the comparative worth of what the Scriptures 
set forth as paramount, and to estimate supremely an 
element which the Scriptures nowhere include in the 
nature of the life, can hardly escape the suspicion of 
recreancy to the oracles of God. In the minds of 
the saved, the moral and sentient state represented 
by the “associated ideas” of pardon, knowledge, love, 
fellowship, righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost, is not an adjunct, but the very essence of the 
gracious life, begun in this probationary world, and 
consummated in eternal glory. Thus again destruc- 
tionism and Scripture are at variance. 

What the life is may be further gathered by con- 
sidering Zow Christ gives it. Destructionists are any- 
thing but explicit in telling us how the change from 
mortality to immortality is produced in believers. To 
say “that Christ is our life, and that our eternal life is 
a transfusion of His life into our veins,” is too vaguely 
tropical to help us to the exact meaning intended. 
The nearest approach to an explanation is that which 
says it is effected by the Holy Ghost in regeneration." 
But regeneration is a matter of character and state, 
a moral and spiritual state, in which the Holy Ghost 
vanquishes the depravity, and sheds abroad the love 


1 Mr, White writes: ‘‘As descendants of Adam we possess no 
inherent principle of eternal life. We must be ‘born again’; ze, 
united by regeneration to Christ, the incarnate life of God, the second 
head of the human race.”—See pp. 128, 156, 248. 
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of God in the heart. When He renews in the image 
of God, it is not in natural constitution, but in 
righteousness and true holiness. Where, then, is 
the congruity of regeneration to cause continuity 
of conscious being, or to counteract the alleged 
tendency of the conscious being to non-existence. 
Although the modus operandi by which the Spirit re- 
generates is hidden, yet we can see how His personal 
agency may be adapted in nature to generate holiness 
of heart. He wields moral influences that may well 
produce such moral effects as love to God and man. 
But how that love can have any tendency to create or 
sustain the natural existence of the soul it is impossible 
to imagine. There is no difficulty in understanding 
that bad moral conduct may result in natural evil, or 
good conduct in natural good, as when sensuality pro- 
duces disease, and pure behaviour health; that is 
merely a modtfication of state or condition. It would 
be a very different thing if exercise, food, sleep, and 
all the most favourable conditions of body, made a 
mortal body immortal. But if regeneration produced 
immortality of soul, it would be a moral state chang- 
ing the essence of the soul. 

If conscious being is the primary and essential 
element of the life, and moral and spiritual conditions 
are only “associated ideas,” then the essential and 
primary element of the life in Christ is possessed by 
the unregenerate, in whom the signs of conscious 
being are often more striking than in believers. But 
as the life in Christ is something not possessed by the 
unregenerate, it must be something quite different 
from conscious being. 

It would not mect these objections to say that the life 
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consists not in the conscious being, but in its intermin- 
ability ; for according to destructionism the conscious 
existence zs the life, and the word “eternal” or “im- 
mortal” merely indicates its duration. “Eternal life” 
implies that the life is distinct from the duration. 
Destructionists sometimes seem to shift the notion of 
life backward and forward between existence and 
duration. 

Again, on the hypothesis before us, seeing that the 
soul is transmuted from the perishing nature of brute 
mind into the imperishable nature of the Lord of life, 
it would be passing strange if the soul or man himself 
were unconscious of the change. He often rejoices to 
feel the moral and sentient transformation which the 
new birth brings ; but how comes he to have no con- 
scious experience of this ontological change of his 
fundamental nature? Why, unless the idea be sug- 
gested by a theory, does it never occur to him that a 
tremendous ontological change is passing upon him? 
Strange that the millions of believers who never heard 
of the natural mortality dogma should have undergone 
this profound metamorphosis of being without feeling 
or knowing anything of it! 

Again, we get no more satisfactory account of the 
fitness of the cause to produce the effect, if we think 
of this constitutional change as produced by “union 
with Christ.” That union is moral and spiritual, im- 
plying amity, brotherhood, likeness of character, one- 
ness of interest, and delightful intercourse, all arising 
from the mediation of Christ, and divinely pledged to 
the believer. To be in Christ and have Him in us, 
formed in us, making His abode with us, denotes (like 
our dwelling in God, dwelling in love, and our having 
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the Spirit dwelling in us) certain blessed relations to 
Christ. But in such union there is no more apparent 
fitness to change an extinguishable nature into an 
inextinguishable than there is in regeneration. 

The attempted analogy between our derivation of a 
dying nature from the first Adam, and of a deathless 
nature from the second will not hold. True, from the 
first we derive guilt, depravity, and ruin, and from the 
second, justification, sanctity, and bliss; but as to the 
nature or existence at the base of all these, it was 
naturally propagated by the first, and not by the 
second. The fundamental being on which the bless- 
ings of salvation are superinduced is the progeny of 
Adam, not of Christ. To suppose that the soul, from 
the time of its believing, is literally derived from Christ, 
as it was previously from Adam, would imply that 
the entity thus derived from Him is literally a new 
person, and that the former has ceased to be, which 
would play havoc with personal identity and responsi- 
bility. We do not suggest that destructionists have 
as yet embraced these wild conclusions ; but they are 
the logical outcome of the positions they have taken. 

It would not much relieve them were they to repre- 
sent regeneration as the cause of conscious being only 
in the sense of its acting as a veason or condition in 
consideration of which God reverses the natural con- 
stitution of the soul, z.e. bestows conscious existence 
by a direct supernatural exercise of His power. On 
that hypothesis, it would still be possible for God to 
bestow it we¢thout such condition, or on some other 
condition, say that of guilt, in order to punishment, 
either for a period or for ever. For if a creature may 
be continued for ever in order to receive an award of 
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bliss, another may be so continued in order to receive 
its due award of punishment. Consequently, taking 
life for conscious being, it would be erroneous to speak 
of “life in Christ only,’ except as all creation is in 
Christ its maker and sustainer. 

Again, the hypothesis makes sad work with the 
favourite phrases of destructionists about life in Christ 
only; eg. “Man can féve for ever only by spiritual 
union with the incarnate Deity.”! They represent 
the life (z.e. existence) to be derived from Christ, as the 
grafted branch derives its life from the vine. So far, 
however, from its streaming from Him to us by means 
of our spiritual state, the life or being, on the hypo- 
thesis, would have no real connexion with that state 
except as associated in the mind of God, and perhaps 
sometimes in ours, somewhat as the moral and spiritual 
condition of the soul has no actual connexion with the 
miraculous gift of life to the dead body at the resur- 
rection, except so far as it is a reason or consideration 
in the divine mind for performing the deed. 

Further, if the connexion between conscious being 
and the regenerate state is as remote as the hypothesis 
supposes, the moral state and the conscious being can 
only be described as the one life by a strained use of 
words. The two things are so different in kind, and 
effected by such totally different processes, that to 
include both at once in the word “life” would bea 
clumsy attempt to unite heterogeneous ideas under 
one term. Probably none would find it easy to asso- 
ciate both ideas in the meaning of life. 

Once more, the hypothesis conflicts with those re- 


1 White, p. 225. 
V7 
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presentations of Scripture in which the life appears 
as coming by moral and spiritual means; i.e. by our 
faith in and union with Christ, and our regeneration, 
as nourishment comes to the body by partaking of 
food. Our eating and drinking is not merely the 
reason in the mind of God for His bestowing continued 
life on the body, but the immediate cause of its con- 
tinuance. “He that eateth My flesh (= believeth) and 
drinketh My blood hath eternal life” (John vi. 54). 
“ The water that I shall give him shall be in him a 
well of water springing up unto eternal life ” (John 
iv. 14). Clearly, the life is the effect of His Spirit’s 
gracious work in the heart, and not of a separate act 
of omnipotence. It is also said to be produced by 
the moral influence of the word of Christ: “The 
words that I have spoken unto you are (in. their 
effects) spirit, and are life” (John vi. 63). We may 
therefore dismiss as indefensible the supposition that 
the life in Christ is produced co-ordinately with 
regeneration by a separate act of omnipotence, and 
may treat destructionism as implying what we have 
already found to be absurd; vzz. that regeneration, 
or the spiritual state, is somehow the direct cause of 
conscious being, which is alleged to be the primary 
element of life in Christ. 

The case would not be improved by supposing 
that, instead of any positive constitutional change 
once for all, at the time of regeneration, endowing 
the soul with endlessness of being, it was to be kept 
for ever in existence by zucessant supplies of aliment, 
or influence from God, whether by moral or natural 
means, For that would imply that the soul remained 
always naturally and constitutionally mortal, de- 
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pendent every moment for existence. on_ influence 
imparted from without, its mortal ‘nature every 
moment counteracted by a superior force, a mortal 
being eternally kept perforce from dying. Moreover, 
if the original and normal condition was one of 
natural mortality, it would in the case supposed be 
kept in being by a constant violence done to its 
normal constitution. Thus the eternal life would be 
abnormal and unnatural. 

Or if we suppose, what some destructionists seem 
to teach, that the being of the soul will be endowed 
with endlessness at the general judgment, it will 
imply that the life in Christ will have been enjoyed 
by many of His people for thousands of years before 
receiving immortality of soul or being. If their souls 
can have “the life” from the moment of their regene- 
ration to the day of judgment without any inherent 
change of the soul’s nature, it is easy to think they. 
might go on without it through eternal bliss. 

Doubtless the life in Christ will have its eternal 
fulness and consummation in the glory of the future 
world, where none of the effects of sin on soul, body, 
or circumstances will have place; nor can we be 
absolutely certain that a believer may not become 
a castaway ere he close his probation. But to 
suppose the life not begun on earth, when the worst 
effects of sin are reversed, and the image of God 
regained, stultifies Christian experience and contra- 
venes the doctrine of Scripture. “My righteous one 
shall ve by faith: but if he shrink back, my soul 
hath no pleasure in him” (Heb. x. 38). Whence it 
appears that the life is concomitant with the faith, 
and precedes the possible drawing back, which can 
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only belong to the present course of trial. Many 
“in the flesh,” like the Roman believers, “ave alive 
from the dead.” Like St. Paul, they now live; that 
is, “ Christ liveth in them,” and it is “the life of faith 
in the Son of God.” They are “passed from death 
unto life.” 

It would not avail to reply that the actual life (ze. 
conscious being with its ‘associated ideas”) is 
possessed on earth, but made eternal at the day of 
judgment. For then it would be plain that the 
actual life was given long before the judgment, and 
that the act of the great day only secured its con- 
tinuance. Unless it can be shown that believers are 
“literally ” dead, z.e. out of conscious being until the 
day of judgment, the notion of their first receiving 
the life at that time is groundless. This reply 
therefore would simply relinquish the contention 
that the life will be bestowed at the day of doom, 
and would fall back on the idea of its reception at 
the time of believing in Christ. 

Still more futile is the variation of other destruc- 
tionists, that the personal being of the man, including 
body and soul, does utterly cease from the point of 
natural death until the resurrection, being at the 
latter period made immortal. Personal identity 
necessitates continuity of the being. Let the person 
once become nothing, and /az¢ personal identity is 
ended beyond the possibility of recovery. Restora- 
tion of the same elements and of their former 
correlation would be the creation of another person. 
Even if the Creator endowed him with faculties and 
acquirements precisely like those of his predecessor, 
and impressed him with the consciousness that the 
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thoughts, feelings, and experiences of the former 
were his own, that would not make him truly the 
same person; and to punish him for the sins done 
by the person already extinguished would be 
an injustice, although his being deceived into the 
thought that he was the same person might prevent 
his perceiving the wrong enacted upon him. It is 
conceivable that almighty power could make a holy 
angel think and feel and suffer just as became a 
rebellious demon, and to attribute to himself a sinful 
history which never actually belonged to him; but 
that would not make him deserve the correspond- 
ing punishment. If it be necessary that he who 
suffers punishment shall be he who did the wrong, 
there can be no break in the continuity of personal 
identity. A person newly created can no more 
become identical with one who has ceased to exist 
than he can exchange his personal identity for that 
of a contemporary. The annihilation of the soul 
as such is intelligible only in the lips of one who 
resolves all spirit, divine and human, into matter, 
and whose materialism, whether he own it or not, 
commits him to atheism or pantheism. For if spirit 
is only a condition of matter, God is matter, and 
only exists when matter is in that condition ; which 
is contrary to the notion of a supreme God: or, if 
spirit is only the development of the pantheistic 
“spirit of the universe,” all spirit is God; but then 
He has no distinct sovereign personality, but is 
merely a subtle pervasive force. 

In reprobating this dream of the soul’s “dissipa- 
tion” and personal nonentity until the resurrection, 
Scripture agrees with sound philosophy. The 
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promise of a place in paradise to the dying thief, 
the continued conscious personality of Dives and 
Lazarus after death, the hope of St. Paul to be 
present with the Lord as soon as he was absent 
from the body, and of David to go to his departed 
offspring, St. Peter’s description of the “spirits in 
prison,” the reappearance of Samuel, Moses, Elias, 
and others, and the frequent allusions to a region 
peopled with the spirits of the dead, are unaccount- 
able except on the understanding that the intelligent 
soul survives throughout the intermediate state. 

Thus it appears that as soon as we assume the 
destructionist’s principle of the soul’s endless exist- 
ence by virtue of saving union with Christ only, 
whatever hypothesis of its causation we adopt, we 
are immediately started on a path of absurdity. Our 
safety lies in rejecting his visionary dogma of life 
and immortality. 

g. Destructionism misinterprets the penalty of 
death, It is a sign of weakness that extinctionists 
never tite of repeating in varied forms the state- 
ment that “life signifies life, and to live for ever sig- 
nifies to live for ever, and to perish signifies not to 
live for ever, but to lose organised and conscious 
being.” The last clause simply begs the question in 
dispute; the remainder are truisms that contribute 
nothing to the settlement of the question. 

To be “dead” to anything often signifies to be 
alienated or separated from it; as, to sin, to the law, 
to God, to the world. Attaching a kindred sense 
to the second or eternal death, it imports eternal 
alienation and disunion from God, involving the 
positive corruption and misery which must result 
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to such a creature when cut off from the smile and 
help and blessing of the Lord of life and glory ; as, 
on the other hand, the union of man with God, and 
all the unutterable good flowing therefrom, are the 
supreme life, which, having no end, is called “ eternal.” 

Whatever life be, death is its opposite. _And since 
it has been shown that the eternal life promised to 
believers is neither mere being nor mere conscious 
being, but a moral and. spiritual state of being, it 
follows that the death denounced against the finally 
impenitent is not cessation of being, or of conscious 
being, but of a certain moral and spiritual state of 
being. Hence it follows too that the theory of 
extinction, to which this false view of life is necessary, 
cannot be sound. But this conclusion may be 
further established if we enquire more minutely into 
the nature of that death which awaits those who 
reject the gospel. 

Jesus said to Martha, “Whosoever liveth and 
believeth on Me shall never dze” (shall not die to 
eternity, od 47 anobayn cig roy aiava, John xi. 26 and Vill. 
51). To the Jews He remarked, “This is the bread 
which cometh down out of heaven: man may eat 
thereof, and not aze” (John vi. 50). St. Paul writes, 
“Tf ye live after the flesh, ye must dze” (Rom. viii. 
13); and St. James, “ He which converteth a sinner from 
the error of his way shall save a soul from death” 
(Jas. v. 20). Weare told the “part” of certain classes 
“shall be in the lake that burneth with fire and brim- 
stone; which is the second death” (Rev. xxi. 8). 
It is said this final penal death means extinction of 
personal being. We hold that it means a moral and 
sentient state; namely, banishment from God with 
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the utter degeneracy and misery which that involves, 
the loss of all principles, thoughts, feelings, actions, 
and associations that can be worthy the name of life, 
the ruin of all that is desirable in the soul or body. 
Our view is supported by the application of the 
same term, death, to a corresponding state of men on 
earth before loss of personal being could have super- 
vened. Speaking of the condition into which the sin 
of Adam brought all men, St. Paul calls it death: 
“by the trespass of the one the many died” (Rom. 
v.15). Plainly he could not intend the Romans to 
understand that the personal existence of all men 
had ceased when the world contained millions of such 
persons. Writing to Timothy, he points out that 
life and death in different senses—natural life and 
Spiritual death—may co-exist in the same person. 
“She that giveth herself to [wanton] pleasure is dead 
while she liveth” (1 Tim. v. 6). Our Lord said, “ He 
that heareth My word, and believeth Him that sent 
Me, hath eternal life, and cometh not into judgment, 
but hath passed out of death into life” (John v. 24). 
Unless we suppose the person described had been 
literally put out of being before he believed, we are 
bound to regard the death from which he had passed 
as the spiritual condition of an active, conscious, 
human person, which is confirmed by the antithesis 
of “condemnation” and “life.” In the one clause 
the opposite of “life” is called “condemnation,” in 
the other it is called “death”; whence we infer that 
the condemnation and the death refer to the same 
state. And since condemnation denotes a moral 
relation to God, and not any loss of conscious being, 
it is justly inferred that such is the meaning of the 
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interchangeable term “death.” A _ similar passage 
occurs in the First Epistle of John: “We know 
that we have passed out of death into life, be- 
cause we love the brethren. He that loveth not 
abideth in death” (1 John iii. 14). The life mani- 
fested itself by the “love” of which it consisted, as 
the death did by the hatred that was of its nature. 
But love and hate are moral qualities, and the latter 
as much as the former presupposes a conscious, 
personal being in which it inheres. 

When St. Paul cried out against the fetters of sin 
and misery, “Who shall deliver me from the body of 
this death?” he had no idea that the condition he 
had just described, and which he sums up in the word 
“death,” was the absence of personality, conscious- 
ness, or human nature. All the personal attributes 
were in full force, but in “captivity to the law of. 
sin,” which answers to the import of spiritual death. 
“The mind of the flesh is death; but the mind of 
the spirit is life and peace” (Rom. viii. 6). What 
better warrant need we for speaking of the carnal 
or depraved state of living men as “ spiritual death”? 
That the term death was applied to the state of a 
conscious personal being because he was destitute of 
the sanctifying, peace-giving spirit, is manifest from 
the context. “They that are after the flesh (dead) 
do mind the things of the flesh.” “Because the 
mind of the flesh is enmity (active mznd, but in a bad 
state) against God ; for it is not subject to the law of 
God, neither indeed can it be,’ and in such state 
it “cannot please God.” The Gentiles who were 
“alienated from the life of God” (Eph. iv. 18) were 
surely in that sense dead. But in what did the death 
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consist? Certainly not in loss of personal being; 
but, as the context teaches, in a bad moral and 
sentient state in relation to God—vanity, a darkened 
understanding, hardness of heart, lasciviousness, 
uncleanness with greediness. 

Referring to another Greek word (vexpés), the 
same distinction of spiritual death appears, as 
applied to men who in point of personality were as 
‘much alive at the time as the righteous. ‘“ Leave 
the dead to bury their own dead” (Matt. viii. 22) is 
inexplicable except on the understanding that the 
spiritually dead were to bury those of themselves 
who were naturally dead. Nor can any other sense 
be put upon St. Paul’s description of the Ephesians 
in their pre-Christian state: “Ye were dead through 
your ¢trespasses and sins” (Eph. ii. 1); or his address 
to the Colossians: “You, being dead through your 
trespasses and the uncircumcision of your flesh, you 
did He quicken together with Him, having forgiven 
us all our trespasses” (Col. ii. 13). So far from there 
being any suspension of existence in these dead 
persons, conscious existence was a necessity of the 
state indicated by trespasses and sins. The call, 
‘““ Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, 
and Christ shall shine upon thee” (Eph. v. 14), could 
be a summons neither from natural death nor from 
non-existence, but only from moral and _ spiritual 
death, in which torpor in relation to spiritual things 
might co-exist with mental and animal activity. 

[t is evident that the death which sin works may 
be realised, in part at least, while personal existence 
remains intact; and therefore the death must be 
something quite distinct fram loss of personal being. 
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Nay more, seeing such spiritual death as results from 
sin vegutres a conscious, personal being for its subject, 
it follows that while penal spiritual death remains, 
the person to whom it belongs must also remain. 
And to say the final stroke will end both the spiritual 
death and the person really implies that the final 
stage of retribution will not be death at all, but: its 
entire removal. Whatever of death there may be 
must come before that issue, for it would be the 
cessation of death. But if so, destructionists fight 
against the truth in asserting that death means 
cessation of conscious being. 

The destructionist’s definition of death is so 
thoroughly refuted by the foregoing Scriptures, that 
it becomes interesting to enquire how his ingenuity 
will seek to evade their force. To leave the argument 
unanswered would have been fatal to his whole theory. 
Accordingly Mr. White comes forward to inform us 
that the passages which attribute penal death to 
living men use the word “froleptically in anticipation 
of a future result.” “When the unregenerate are 
called ‘the dead,’ the usage is proleptic or antici- 
patory,” ze. of what they will be in the future world. 


1 Prolepéic, i.e. a description of what the Ephesians before conversion 
were likely to be in the future world, vzz. annihilated (Petavel, p. 350). 
This does not agree with the context any more than with the actual 
experience of the Ephesians. They were gwdckened (ii. 5): was that also 
proleptic? They were ‘‘raised up together with Christ” (cf. iv. 18; 
Col. ii. 13): were the life and death then spoken of proleptic or real ? 
The suggestion of prolepsis is evidently a poor makeshift to escape 
St. Paul’s condemnation of conditionalism. Nor is the condemnation 
avoided by saying ééyar0s is not used for spiritual death. It might be 
taken as admitting of no other sense here, though it were not so used 
elsewhere. But it has the same sense in John v. 24; Rom. vii. 13, 

‘viii. 6; I John ili, 14. See White, pp. 402-404; Petavel, p. 350. 
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How little this far-fetched and gratuitous explana- 
tion, introduced to help a theory out of its straits, 
will bear scrutiny may be seen if we apply it to some 
of the passages for which it is intended. Our Lord 
says the believer “is passed from death unto life.” 
Take “death” proleptically, on the understanding 
that the essence of life is conscious being, which was 
doubtless possessed by the person both before and 
after he believed, and it means, is passed from actual 
life with the prospect of death to actual life 
without the prospect of death; ze. from actual life 
to actual life, the change being only in the prospect. 
But was the vital change not actually effected in the 
regenerate? If not, the destructionists are wrong in 
teaching that a subjective change is the immediate 
effect of union with Christ. The sense is not im- 
proved by taking “life” also proleptically (which con- 
sistency would demand); for then it would mean “is 
passed from actual life with the prospect of death 
to actual life with the prospect of life,” involving still 
no present real change, but merely an anticipatory 
one. When the disciples knew they had “passed 
from death unto life” because they loved the brethren, 
was not the new “love” itself a chief ingredient of 
the “life”? If it was, then the change was emer- 
gence out of present death, and immediate acquisi- 
tion of present life. When the conscience-stricken 
penitent cried, “Who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death?” was it merely from the prospect of 
“this death”? Impossible: for we find the death 
had already been struggling within him to keep him 
under its power, making him do what he hated; and 
he declares the evil was “resent” with him. Are 
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we to suppose the quickening of the Colossians and 
Ephesians from death through trespasses and sins 
was only a change of prospect? An ordinary 
reader, looking at the context, would conclude that 
as they were previously dead in trespasses and sins, 
and after the quickening were raised up and made to 
sit together in heavenly places in Christ Jesus, and as 
it brought them from death in sins and carnality to 
be forgiven “all trespasses,” the quickening must 
have been an actual impartation of life, and the 
persons, before receiving the gift, must have been 
really dead in a corresponding sense. 

Again. The life of believers and the death of 
unbelievers are predicated in the same tense, and 
therefore if the death ascribed to the unrighteous 
was proleptic, so must be the life ascribed to the 
righteous, not only where the two are placed in 
juxtaposition, but where the life alone is mentioned ; 
and then too all our present realisation of salvation 
evaporates by prolepsis into a mere anticipation. 
“God hath given to us eternal life” would then mean, 
will give it to us in the future. “He that hath the 
Son hath the life; and he that hath not the Son of 
God hath not the life,’ would mean, He that hath the 
Son is dead with the prospect of life; and he that 
hath not the Son of God is dead without the prospect 
of life (though, by the way, it is not easy to see how 
either could be then dead, if conscious being was the 
essence of life). “Whosoever drinketh of the water 
that I shall give him shall never thirst,” would mean, 
He shall thirst all his days, but shall anticipate 
not thirsting in the future world. “The water that 
I shall give him shall become in him a well of water 
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springing up unto eternal life,’ would only mean 
that he should continue without the life in this world 
with the prospect of getting it hereafter. “Present 
yourselves unto God, as alive from the dead,’ might 
be paraphrased, as those who are dead but ope to 
be alive from the dead. “I live; and yet no longer 
I, but Christ liveth in me: and that life which I 
now live in the flesh I live in faith, the faith which 
is in the Son of God,” would be the same as if St. 
Paul had said, I am dead, but I hope to live in 
the world to come; and the life of faith in the Son 
of God which I xow five is death with the prospect 
of life. 

We presume many destructionists as earnestly as 
ourselves would shun such mutilation of precious 
truth, and promptly declare the life predicated of 
believers not proleptic, but real and actual in the 
present world. But then consistency will compel 
them to admit that prolepsis no more belongs to the 
death affirmed of the unregenerate than it does to 
the life of the saved in this temporal probation. 
Consequently, the proleptic device utterly fails to 
explain away the scriptural evidence that the primitive 
death resulting from sin is actually begun and carried 
on in sinners during their present conscious existence, 
and therefore cannot consist in the loss of conscious 
being. 

Destructionists have a perfect right to seek light 
from the death penalty of Adam’s sin; though their 
inability to find support there for their theory might 
well have led them to consider seriously whether they 


11 John v. 11, 12; John iv. 14; Rom, vi. 133; Gal. ii, 20, 
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had not adopted an erroneous view of death.- Mr. 
White says the death incurred by Adam’s sin was 
nothing “else than extinction—a death like that 
which animals have died on this globe since the 
beginning.”? His reason for the statement is the 
silence of the narrative as to anything more. What 
theory worthy of discussion would bear this style of 
interpretation? Try Mr. White’s: “ No word is said ” 
of the loss of conscious being, or of a longer or shorter 
process of attaining “ extinction,” or whether the death 
should be simply that of an animal, or of the “com- 
plex” soul of Adam, or that the soul would survive 
the death of the body. If, as Mr. White says, “in his 
hand were placed, perhaps, countless immortalities for 
his descendants,’ no mention is made of it in the 
narrative. We do not therefore conclude that these 
things are untrue; but Mr. White ought so to con- 
clude if he tested them by the canon by which-he 
denies the orthodox view ; ze. nothing on the subject 
is true if not mentioned in that particular place. No 
doubt, many great truths were present to the mind of 
Adam in his perfect state which are not recorded in 
the brief account of Moses. Even if Adam’s ignorance 
of the nature of his soul and the import of death were 
proved, it would not follow that his soul was mortal, 
or that his death was personal extinction. If the 
theory of extinction were true, its advocates would 
have to admit that millions of men must have been 
altogether ignorant of it who were nevertheless liable 
to suffer it in hell. The position, that justice requires 
that a probationer shall comprehend the full import 


! White, pp. 110, 434. 
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of the rewards and punishments possible to him, is 
falsified by our inability to comprehend all that is 
meant by “eternal life.” 

But was the mind of Adam so blank as is alleged 
in respect to the nature of his soul and his capability 
of suffering far more than natural death? It is sug- 
gested that he would infer from the kind of death 
observable among brutes that the death threatened 
to him in case of disobedience was simply the same. 
Then he would not infer death in hell. But we have 
no mention of any death which he might observe in 
Paradise. Probably he would reflect that he was a 
creature of a far higher order than brutes, having god- 
like mental powers, conscience, responsibility, all the 
faculties and susceptibilities of a superior nature, the 
knowledge of personal spiritual union with God, and 
lordship as God’s vicegerent over the earth,—endow- 
ments placing him immeasurably above the animal 
creation around him; that life and death were put 
before him as they were not before any other species, 
and had a significance for him far transcending all 
they meant for brutes ; that his Maker had evidently 
given him a nature which they did not possess,— 
thoughts, knowledge, accountability, aspirations, of 
which they were incapable, and a future which they 
could neither realise nor conceive; that life could not 
but import vastly more than conscious being, and 
death than decease. And if his mental nature was 
like that of his posterity, he would find it hard or 
impossible to think of himself, the ego, as to be non- 
existent in the future. Moreover, if Adam understood 
paradisiacal life to mean a blessed state of being, he 
could hardly avoid regarding death, its opposite, as 
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far more than cessation of animal life. So much for 
the probable reasoning of Adam on a comparison of 
himself with surrounding animals. 

But not to mention his opportunities of gaining 
knowledge by his communings with God, whose 
“voice” appears to have been familiar to Adam, the 
law itself, as recorded, was given in such marked form 
and with such dread solemnity as were suited to im- 
press him with the idea of a tremendous doom for 
transgression—some extreme, unfathomed ruin, with 
which the death of a beast could not compare. Nor 
is it in our power to decide that his conception of its 
awful magnitude fell short of ours. 

Then again, if the alleged omission implied Adam’s 
ignorance of all beyond animal death, the same igno- 
rance would be inferable in respect to Moses, the 
historian, and his people. The ideas of a world 
of retribution for men after death were sufficiently 
familiar to Moses and the Israelites to prove the in- 
ference unsound. And if to “surely die” did not 
exclude all except animal death in the language of 
Moses, neither did it in the mind of Adam. Even we, 
to whom the certainty of a future state, with its great 
rewards and punishments, is well known, often speak 
of natural death as involving it all. We speak of the 
dissolution of body and soul as supremely awful, not 
for what it is in itself, but for its irrevocable sequel, 
though we make no mention of aught but death. 
And no doubt it had similar associations in the words 
of Old Testament writers. 

When Mr. Constable! says the sentence, “ Dust 
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thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return,” defines 
the penalty of death previously threatened, and thus 
shows it denoted animal death, he mistakes a part for 
the whole. On the same principle a definition of 
death might be also found in the sentence, “ Cursed 
is the ground for thy sake ; in sorrow shalt thou eat 
of it all the days of thy life,” or, “in the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread” (Gen. iii. 17, 19). Even 
on the principle of interpretation adopted by Mr. 
Constable, return to the dust was only a part of that 
death, and a miserable state of sweat, and sorrow, 
and toil was another part. Nor does return to the 
dust necessarily involve extinction of the conscious 
being. If Solomon’s words may be taken as a com- 
ment on those of Moses, it is clear that return to 
dust is but that part of the death penalty which falls 
on the body ; for “then shall the dust return to the 
earth as it was: and the spirit shall return unto God 
who gave it” (Eccles. xii. 7). Hence Mr. Constable’s 
statement that “ Adam knew very well what death was 
in one sense (=animal death), and zx one sense only,” } 
is a mere assertion with overwhelming probability 
against it ; and therefore his allegation that the ortho- 
dox view makes God unjust in placing Adam under a 
law, the sanctions of which he could not know, is one 
of those reckless charges which extinctionists delight 
to hurl against all who oppose their theory. 

It is certain Adam suffered in his moral and sentient 
condition by the withdrawal of divine favour and peace. 
But could he suffer anything that was not penal? 
And if such loss was penal, it was included in the 
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death annexed to the breach of law; and yet it was 
suffered, in part at least, przor to bodily death. So 
far as the account goes, much more is said about the 
moral and spiritual loss than the animal. Against 
limiting the threatenings to the death of the body, 
John Wesley aptly says: “To affirm this is flatly 
and palpably to make God a liar.... For it is 
evident, Adam did not de in this sense, ‘in the day 
that he ate thereof. He lived, in the sense opposite 
to this death, above nine hundred years after.” Again, 
“And in that day his body likewise began to die,— 
became obnoxious to weakness, sickness, pain; all 
preparatory to the death of the body, which naturally 
led to eternal death.” ? 

This view is confirmed by the New Testament 
allusions. The loss of the divine image may be fairly 
considered a part of the penalty of Adam’s sin, and 
therefore a part of the death for sin. Now the restora- 
tion to that image, effected by redemption, was to a 
state of moral and spiritual blessing. The new man 
of the Christian life was a soul “renewed in £xowledge 
after the image of Him that created him” (Col. iii. 
10), “the new man, which after God is created in 
righteousness and true holiness” (Eph. iv. 24). If 
these references be to man’s fall, moral and spiritual 
evil is much more apparent in the penal consequences 
of sin than loss of either conscious being or animal 
life. The more we look into the death penalty of 
Adam’s transgression the more futile appears the 
endeavour to extract from it some support for the 
modern theory of extinction. 


1 Works, vol. vi., pp. 68, 272. 
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The nature of the death incurred by Adam’s sin 
may be gathered from the nature of death in Him 
who died as Adam’s substitute. Assuredly Christ’s 
death was not extinction of the person, or loss of con- 
scious being ; for as He gave up the ghost He com- 
mended His spirit into the hands of the Father, and 
was immediately with the forgiven malefactor in 
paradise. Now if death did not mean extinction of 
being when suffered vicariously by the second Adam, 
it is not likely that was its import in the Adamic law. 

To reply that His divinity prevented His extinc- 
tion is to admit that whatever was the reason or 
preventing cause, in point of fact, He died, and yet 
never endured that which destructionists declare to 
be of the very essence of death. Hence it may be 
concluded that their notion of the nature of death 
is erroneous. 

What has been adduced against strict annihilation 
in the first section of this chapter refuted by anticipa- 
tion the attempt to make “the second death” sub- 
servient to extinctionism. We agree with Mr. White 
that the second must bear “some /zkeness to the first 
death.” But his ridiculing points of “generic like- 
ness” which his opponents would never even suggest 
is a species of sophistry which can deceive none but 
the superficial or the prejudiced; eg. between 
“corporeal dissolution” and “everlasting suffering.” 
Stating our own case, we should say there is obvious 
likeness between the separation of soul from body 
and separation of the man from the God of all 
blessing ; between deprivation of the possibility of 
the life that now is and deprivation of the possibility 
of the divine and heavenly ; between the overthrow, 
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defeat, failure, ruin comprehended in natural death, 
and the deeper ruin of sinking into final woe, van- 
quished by the strokes of judgment; between the 
penal character of the first woe, and the same char- 
acter of the second. Each is an extraordinary down- 
ward stage in the effects of sin. But the dangerous 
error of destructionism lies in overlooking the strong 
points of w#lzkeness ; e.g. between the form of the first 
and second death: between the ertext of the two ; the 
one of body only, the other of both body and soul, 
which, from the totally different nature of the soul, 
must be a totally different process of death: between 
the widely different degrees of pain and misery in the 
two; between the duration of the two; the first over 
in a brief space of time, the other continuing always. 

If the second were simply the first repeated, then, 
according to Mr. White’s teaching, it ought to be 
survived by the intelligent soul, for so he makes it in 
natural death ; but in the second death, as expounded 
by him and his friends, body and soul are extinguished 
together. Thus they too make an important difference 
when it suits their purpose. The points we have 
suggested sufficiently account for both contrast and 
similitude, and yet keep clear of the imaginary 
likeness which destructionists are so anxious to 
set up. 

Some exponents of extinction tell us the second 
death is the result of redemption. But how so, if the 
subjects are kept in being only for the purpose of 
punishment? How does the object of redemption, 
which was to restore, require such survival of the 
irretrievably corrupt? We presume it is not meant 
that there was some physical virtue in the work of 
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redemption which so acts on the soul as to prevent 
its going to nothing, especially as some destruction- 
ists hold that it is kept in being by a sort of constant 
miracle. Is the soul kept in existence because it has 
not yet received the full punishment due under the 
mediatorial probation? For aught we know, there 
may be the same moral necessity for keeping it in 
being for ever. But in such case it is misleading to 
callit the result of redemption. It might as reasonably 
be said that the original death which fell on Adam was 
the result of the holy estate in which he was created. 
Seeing it is for punitive purposes only, and leaves 
no possibility of exchange for any of the blessings of 
redemption, it would be more exact to say the second 
death is the result of sin under the moral government 
of God. It seems to us that to call the existence of 
irrecoverably wicked and miserable souls a fruit of 
redemption is destitute of scriptural warrant, and a 
libel on the Redeemer. 

If the facts agreed with the hypothesis under notice, 
the forced existence of hopelessly fallen souls could 
only be regarded as the penal consequence of sin, and 
therefore must have been included in that death which 
is the wages of sin. 

Nay, further, this battery, which was to have de- 
molished orthodoxy, may be readily turned against 
destructionism by reference to the precise language of 
Scripture. The devil “was cast into the lake of fire 
and brimstone, where the beast and the false prophet 
are.” It is clear, then, that the fire had not put the 
beast and false prophet out of being ; nor ever would 
it, for it is immediately added, “and they shall be 
tormented day and night for ever and ever” (Rev. 
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xx. 10). This is in harmony with the influence which 
the danger of the second death was intended to have 
on men during their probation. Consisting of eternal 
punishment, it was adapted to fill the sinner with 
extreme dread, and rouse him to effort lest it should 
become his doom. Hence, to avoid it is matter of the 
highest moment, and of gracious promise: “ He that 
overcometh shall not be hurt of the second death” 
(Rev. ii. 11). But if the second death is the utter end 
of soul and body by consumption in a vast fire, it 
would seem that under the circumstances, however 
painful the preliminaries, the actual termination could 
not be the great object of dread, but the only point of 
relief in the dire future on which the eye could rest. 
Because “death and Hades were cast into the lake 
of fire,” which “is the second death” (Rev. xx. 14), 
and thus ceased, it is contended that the effect of 
casting men into the same lake must be the cessation 
of their souls and bodies. But that is to confound a 
person with an abstraction, a real with an ideal thing. 
“Death and Hades” are mere personifications of the 
state of men (the real entities) who shall have been 
dead and in Hades. Dropping the figures of speech, 
the casting “death and Hades” into the lake is the 
discontinuance, not of any entity or person, but of the 
states appropriately represented by this figurative 
language, denoting that natural death and detention 
in the intermediate state where retribution was but 
partial, are no more. 

By another figure of speech, the process of vanquish- 
ing “death and Hades” is represented as similar to 
that by which evil men and angels are finally van- 
quished ; namely, by casting them into the lake. If 
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extinctionists insist that the fate of “death and Hades” 
is in a// respects identical with the death of the persons 
cast into the lake, it will be incumbent upon them to 
show how material fire, which they say instrumentally 
consumes the being of men and devils, can act upon 
and consume the abstractions of “death and Hades”; 
how it is the second death to them as well as to men; 
how the death of “death and Hades” in the lake can 
be a process, as the second is said to be to men; how 
any sense can be attached to literally castzng “death 
and Hades” into the lake; and why the fire should 
annihilate “death and Hades” instantly, and yet take 
perhaps thousands of years in consuming a man. Mani- 
festly, the language is figurative in the highest degree ; 
and if so interpreted, it is needless to insist that 
because the second death terminates the subjection of 
men to the reign of the first “death and Hades,” it 
must therefore terminate their conscious being. The 
resemblance is sufficient, if we understand that in each 
case God will destroy according to the nature of the 
subject ; which in neither case will amount to a cessa- 
tion of personal existence. 

Moreover, if to men the casting into the lake is 
essentially a repetition of the first, that is, natural death, 
how can it be at the same time the ertinction of the 
first? On the theory of extinction when death is cast 
in, it is rather a vexewal of the first. It brings over 
again what took place in the first. Now, seeing this 
interpretation makes the lake reproduce the first death 
in the case of men, and exactly the contrary with 
“death and Hades,” it is evidently incorrect. 

Let the destructionist carry out his argument to its 
legitimate result, and he cannot stop short of that utter 
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annihilation which he feels bound to deny. There is 
absolutely nothing left of death and Hades; and if 
the case of men must be parallel, there ought to be 
nothing left of them, not even the “ashes” on the 
“floor” of hell. _But as he shrinks from that unten- 
able conclusion, he would do well to retire also from 
his imaginary half-way house, where all is annihilated 
except the unconscious substance. 

In his list of words “generally employed by New 
Testament writers to warn wicked men of their future 
doom,” Mr. White sets down to £2l/ (dqoxreivw), and 
tells us to “kill with death” (Rev. ii. 23) is “the 
strongest expression to denote absolute extinction.”?! 
Now, if it were so, and Mr. White’s theory were true, 
we might naturally expect to find that Christ and His 
apostles selected these terms to set forth the ultimate 
doom of the lost. But it turns out that neither 22/7 
(aroxréiw), nor well kell with death (arourevs ev daverw) 
is ever applied in Scripture to the final doom of the 
lost. The three instances cited by Mr. White will not 
serve his purpose. “JI will kill her children with death,” 
was the punishment impending over the adherents of 
the Jezebel then infesting the Thyatiran Church, and 
denoted what would take place in sight of the Churches 
of Asia Minor, as John Wesley says “by the plague, or 
some manifest token of God’s hand.” The same words 
are used in the sixth chapter in reference to temporal 
judgments: “and there was given unto them authority 
over the fourth part of the earth, to £2// with sword, 
and with famine, and wth death (pestilence), and 
by the wild beasts of the earth”; corresponding to 


1 Pages 386, 388, 440. 
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the “four sore judgments upon Jerysalem, the sword, 
and the famine, and the noisome beast, and the 
pestilence” (Ezek. xiv. 21). Plainly, to “kili her 
children with death” was no description of the second 
death. “The letter killeth” (2 Cor. iii. 6) and “sin 

. slew me” (Rom. vii. 11), refer unmistakably, not 
to the world hereafter, but to effects produced on the 
mind in the present course of probation. 

In one of the favourite texts of the destructionists, 
“ Be not afraid of them which kill the body, but are not 
able to kill the soul: but rather fear Him which is 
able to destroy both soul and body in hell” (Matt. x. 
28), it is remarkable that our Lord does not apply the 
same word to the future doom as to the infliction of 
death by man. For the latter he uses £7// (aroxrsivw), 
both as to man’s ability to kill the body and inability 
to kill the soul ; but coming to what God may do, He 
changes the term, and says “destroy (éroAécas) both 
soul and body in hell.” Considering, then, that this, 
“the strongest expression to denote absolute extinc- 
tion,” to “kill with death,” or even the verb to kill, is 
never once used to describe the future doom of the 
lost, it would not be unreasonable to infer that Christ 
and His apostles, in depicting the future destiny of the 
wicked, carefully refrained from using the terms most 
expressive of extinction. We care not, however, to 
press this inference, as it is more than possible the 
question of utter personal extinction was not within the 
scope of their discourse. Enough if we have shown 
how futile is the attempt to win countenance for destruc- 
tionism from any scriptural use of the word to kill.} 


1 Mr. White (p. 409) says, ‘‘‘To kill the soul’ unquestionably 
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10. Destructionism misinterprets destruction. 

Many of our remarks already made, under the 
head of death, are too obviously appropriate to 
destruction to need repetition here. 

That the destruction of the persistently impenitent 
is a conscious state has been proved by our examina- 
tion of the same thing under the name of death. It 
is also represented by the sufferings produced by an 
undying worm, by a ceaseless fire, by shame and 
everlasting contempt, which presuppose a conscious 
subject. It is of the nature of “torment.” Referring 
to the punishment which Jesus might come to inflict 
upon them, the unclean spirits spoke of it, now as 
“destruction,” and again as “torment” (Mark i. 24; 
Matt. viii. 29). But as torment is a state of positive 
infliction, necessitating the coeval consciousness of 
the subject, destruction (being but another name for 
the same thing) cannot denote the exact contrary. 
This is confirmed by the clear declaration that the 
award of the beast and the false prophet was not a 
torment preliminary to their extinction, but a state 
of being “tormented day and night for ever and 
ever” (Rev. xx. 10). The same punishment of the 
condemned is again described as “indignation and 


signifies to destroy its life, in the same literal sense as that in which 
men were able to ‘kill the body.’” Weanswer—(1) Another instance 
of seeking to beg the question by foisting in ‘‘literal.” (2) To kill the 
soul was impossible, because it could not be acted upon as the body 
could. (3) To destroy the life of the soul signifies a very different thing 
from destroying the life of the body. (4) It is not affirmed by our Lord 
that the soul would or could be killed. (5) The “‘ literal” sense means 
very different things in the two very different cases, 

1 For the meaning of destruction in Scripture, see previous section 
on annihilation, 2(1). 
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wrath,’ which without an existent object would 
make pitiful jargon; as “tribulation and anguish” 
(Rom. ii. 8, 9), which require a conscious subject ; 
again, as being cast “into outer darkness,” where 
there is “weeping and gnashing of teeth” (Matt. viii. 
12, xxii. 13); as being cast into a furnace of fire, 
where there is “ wailing and gnashing of teeth” (Matt. 
xiii. 42,50). Who were to weep, and wail, and gnash 
the teeth, but the doers of iniquity? But all this 
presupposes continued personal consciousness in the 
darkness and fire. 

It would avail not to reply that the destruction is 
something sudseguent to the suffering in the fire ; for 
it is manifestly a synonym of these other names, and 
describes the same doom of the lost. Then, further, 
if destruction signified the act of terminating con- 
scious being, with the consequent penal nothingness, 
it is as great a contrast to the endurance of the dark- 
ness, the fire, the worm, the thrusting out of the 
kingdom, the miseries of Gehenna, the indignation 
and wrath, the tribulation and anguish, the shame 
and contempt, as night is to day. But in that case 
the terror with which the predictions of destruction 
are clothed is unaccountably out of place. In the 
scriptural view the “shame” and “contempt” are con- 
temporaneous with the “life”; the “indignation and 
wrath” with the “glory, honour, and immortality ” ; 
the “tribulation and anguish” with the “glory, 
honour, and peace” ; weeping and gnashing in outer 
darkness with a place in the kingdom of heaven ; 
wailing and gnashing with the shining forth of the 
righteous “as the sun in the kingdom of their 
Father.” 
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In a large proportion of cases, the New Testament 
applies the words destroy, destruction (déréAduu: and 
&réarciw) to natural death; in others it denotes tem- 
poral loss, waste, or damage; in others it points to 
the future doom of the wicked without determining 
whether it be a conscious or unconscious state, which 
has to be ascertained from other places. The 
pervasive notion which underlies the uses of the word 
is loss of all that is good or desirable; ¢.g. in a nation 
it denotes the loss of its goods, organisation, land, 
power, dignity, enjoyment ; in a vessel, its ceasing 
to be whole, and thus losing its beauty and worth ; 
in an animated body, the stoppage of its functions ; 
in a sentient spiritual entity, the loss of all which 
could render existence desirable, as love, joy, peace, 
virtue, happiness, the favour of God—amounting to 
a degradation deeper than extinction of being. 

The destruction or perdition of the world to come 
may be realised to some extent in the present, and, 
through mercy, may be escaped by repentance. 
Christ came to seek and save the already “lost ” 
(aroAwaés). The condition represented by the wander- 
ing, sinning, and suffering prodigal is represented as 
GNoct -andas*dead, a(Luke? xv: 24,32) butt the 
experience of that degraded state betrays not the 
slightest tendency to diminished consciousness. In 
respect to destitution of his father’s favour, com- 
munion, and blessing, he had it in exceeding measure, 
with its grovelling wretchedness in consequence ; but 
no sign appears of any tendency to terminate or 
abate his conscious being. If the lost condition: of 
man ere Christ saves him is germane in nature to 
his final destruction, it follows that in the latter, as 
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in the former, the conscious person will remain with- 
out any tendency to become extinct by what it 
suffers. The incalculable difference in duration does 
not affect the similarity of nature. Nor is there a 
single instance in the New Testament inconsistent 
with this view, or requiring destruction of the wicked 
to be understood as loss of conscious existence. 

-11. Destructionism misrepresents the question of 
zmmortality in its bearings on the question of eternal 
punishment. The advocates of extinction persis- 
tently assume, and emphatically assert, that the 
doctrine of endless punishment must stand or fall 
with that of the soul’s natural immortality. There 
is some ambiguity about the phrase “natural im- 
mortality.” When arguments are directed against 
it as if it signified that man’s soul, like the being of 
God, was incapable of annihilation by any will or 
power whatever, the effort is perfectly superfluous, 
so far as we and many others are concerned. We 
never dreamt of any such immortality in the creature. 
But taking it to mean that every human soul is fitted 
by its nature, and intended by its Creator to exist 
for ever, while we firmly believe it true, and consider 
that all the assaults recently made against it have 
miserably failed, we beg to assure the assailants that 
if all the philosophic proofs of immortality were 
exploded, we should still feel bound to believe in the 
dread truth of eternal punishment because it is clearly 
revealed. Our principal reasons for accepting it are 
documentary rather than metaphysical, the authority 
of the divine Scriptures rather than the deductions 


' See previous section of this chapter, 2 (4). 
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of philosophy, the categorical deliverance of the 
doctrine rather than its indirect involvement in some 
other truth. When, therefore, opponents imagine 
they have overthrown the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment by overthrowing that of immortality, we are 
sure they have only done the latter in their own 
imagination ; and even if they had done it effectually, 
the doctrine of endless punishment would have 
remained immovably fixed in the word of God. 

Nay more; if no other evidence of immortality 
were adducible, its truth would still follow from the 
scriptural truth that every man will receive a doom 
of eternal bliss or woe. The awards foretold of the 
righteous and wicked are such as necessitate the 
eternal existence of the persons to whom they shall 
accrue. Immortality of the soul does not more 
surely involve eternal awards than eternal awards 
involve immortality.t 

In behalf of conditionalism it is said that sin or 
immorality is “the diminution of being,” the cause 
of annihilation to the sinning being, and therefore 
the wicked will cease to exist as the effect of their 
immoral state, as physical disease effects cessation 
of animal life. (See Petavel, pp. 355-357, 290-291, 
292-294.) Such process of annihilation is contrary 
to experience; for the wickedness of the wicked 
shows no tendency to reduce them to nothing. Is 
there more of existence in a moral man than an 
immoral? Nor can we imagine how there can be 
any fitness in moral evil to annihilate a natural 
substance. Moral goodness wards off moral death, 


1 See Appendix III., ‘‘ On Immortality.” 
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and moral badness promotes moral death, as physical 
disease tends to physical death, and physical health 
to physical life. But as physical disease has no 
tendency or fitness to annihilate the matter of which 
the body is composed, neither has an immoral state 
any tendency or fitness to annihilate the spiritual 
being to which the moral evil belongs. Being is the 
necessary basis or subject of the moral state whether 
good or evil; but the state cannot be the basis or 
subject of the being, consequently the being may be 
before or after either state, and does not depend on 
the state. 

12, When we enquire for the Scripture proofs 
adduced in support of this eccentric dogma, we find 
they all fail, and many of them consist in passages 
twisted from their proper design and from their 
natural harmony with the analogy of faith: a process 
by which Scripture may be made to teach anything. 
We have only space for a brief notice of the following. 

Colossians i. 20.—The expression “through Him” 
(the Son) “to reconcile all things unto Himself,” is 
fondly claimed as proof that after its accomplishment 
every part of creation shall be in healthy, harmonious 
union with God. The idea, however, is taken to the 
passage, not educed from it. “All things” cannot 
be taken with absolute universality of creation; for 
a considerable proportion is and always was in perfect 
accord with God’s will; and therefore, having never 
been at enmity, cannot be reconciled to Him. The 
attempted explanation is that the unfallen creatures 
are preserved in harmony with God; which only 
heightens the absurdity by making the word bear ¢wo 
meanings 7% one place as applied to the fallen and 
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unfallen, the latter meaning being altogether inap- 
propriate. To speak of those being restored to life 
who were never dead, or brought back to their native 
land who never left it, would not surpass the puerility 
which talks of reconciling those who were never at 
variance. 

“All things” here no more includes every mind 
and atom in creation than every man, animal, and 
thing on the globe is included in the phrase, “was 
preached in all creation under heaven” (ver. 23). 
And this view is confirmed by the difference in the 
enumerations of things in the sixteenth verse and 
the twentieth. The things created were all “that 
are in heaven, and that are in earth, visible and 
invisible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, or 
principalities, or powers”: which probably include 
the powers of darkness. “All things” said to be 
reconciled are only “in earth” and “in heaven,” which 
is perfectly consistent with the idea that His atoning 
death availed for Jews and Gentiles, or for the Church 
triumphant and militant; for, as John Wesley says 
on verse 18: “From the whole (creation) he now 
descends to the most eminent part, the Church.” To 
all the universe the Son holds the relation of Creator 
(vers. 16, 17). But to the members of His Church, 
whether in heaven or earth, He also holds the relation 
of Reconciler, “through the blood of His cross,” 
That the full effect of the reconciliation is not un- 
conditionally universal further appears from the 
contingency implied in the twenty-third verse: “ /fso 
be that ye continue in the faith, grounded and steadfast, 
and not moved away from the hope of the gospel.” 

“ All things consist” by Christ. But if consistence 

19 
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were the same as reconciliation, as some seem to 
contend, it would prove that all things are already 
reconciled, long before the extinction of natural and 
moral evil—which is contrary to palpable fact. 

Again: taking “all things” universally, the result 
preached by destructionists would not be universal 
reconciliation ; for they leave a large part of both the 
human and angelic species for ever ina state below 
conscious existence, and yet short of annihilation. 
How can they be said to be reconciled to Him who 
are never restored to His likeness or favour? To 
reconcile a part, and reduce the rest to endless 
dormancy, or to nothing, would be such a reconcilia- 
tion as might well make destructionists glad to 
relinquish their universal interpretation of “all 
things,” which disagrees with the tenor of Scripture 
as much as it does with the immediate context. 

John vi. 57: “As the living Father sent Me, and 
I live because of the Father; so he that eateth Me, 
he also shall live because of Me.” “As” (xadsc) 
denotes likeness, but in what respect must be deter- 
mined by the connexion. “One as We are” (John 
xvii. 11) and “that they may all be one; evex as Thou, 
Father, art in Me, and I in Thee” (John xvii. 21, 23) 
cannot mean the same absolute oneness of nature, 
but the spiritual union of saints with Christ and God. 
To be “righteous evex as He is righteous” (1 John 
ili, 7) can mean no more than likeness derived from 
participation ; so to live by Christ as He lives by 
the Father, cannot mean that existence is derived in 
the same way, but that we derive our spiritual life 
from Christ somewhat as He derives His ineffable 
being from the Father, That the life we derive is our 
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spiritual life, and not mere existence, is evident from 
the fifty-third verse, where Jesus says that those who 
did not eat His flesh and drink His blood “had no 
life in them.’ Inasmuch as they were existent at the 
time, the life must mean something else than exist- 
ence. And the figurative language throughout the 
discourse, such as eating and drinking for believing, 
confirms this view of the spiritual character of the life 
He gives. 

It is surprising that the advocates of extinction, 
who insist that life and death always mean the same 
things respectively, should rely so much on_ this 
discourse, where the terms manifestly bear different 
senses; @g. verse 50, the death which the manna- 
eating fathers suffered was surely not identical with 
that from which the eater of the heavenly Bread 
should be preserved. 

Matthew x. 28.—Great stress is laid by the ad- 
vocates of destruction upon the difference between to 
“kill” and to “destroy” in our Lord’s warning: “Be 
not afraid of them which kill the body, but are not able 
to kill the soul: but rather fear Him which is able to 
destroy both soul and body in hell.” It is specially 
urged that to destroy, as applied to soul and body in 
hell, denotes more than to “kill,” as applied to natural 
death, or extinction of natural life. Agreed. But 
what then? Loss of conscious being? That by no 
means follows. The death of the body is a calamity ; 
but to plunge both body and soul into the second 
death, which is privation and ruin without end, is a 
far greater calamity, and accounts for the urgency of 
our Lord’s exhortation. Man has much more reason 
to fear such a punishment than the cessation of 
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conscious being, which to one lost would really be 
a release, 

Matthew xvi. 25; Luke ix. 24 and xvii. 33; John 
xii. 25.—Destructionism seeks a buttress in the 
words, “ Whosoever would save his life shall lose it: 
and whosoever shall lose his life for My sake shall 
find it.” It is tenaciously held that the pronoun “zt” 
refers to the same thing in the two cases of losing 
and saving ; that is, to the loss and gain of conscious 
being. Read in that view, it makes the following 
nonsense: “Whosoever will save his conscious ex- 
istence shall lose his conscious existence: and 
whosoever will lose his conscious existence for My 
sake, the same shall save his conscious existence.” 
So that the necessary condition of salvation is our 
willingness to pass out of conscious being. What 
could be further from the intention of the great 
Teacher? The evident meaning is, that he who sets 
the concerns of this life before those of the future will 
miss life eternal, and inherit an eternity of death ; 
and he who pursues the reverse course will secure 
life eternal, which comprehends the blessedness of 
heaven.! 

Matthew iii, 12: “The chaff He will burn up with 


' Mr. White says, to take ‘‘lose it’ in different senses would “be 
a great confusion of terms ” (p. 409). But he has failed to show this. 
Neither does such interpretation need his putting, ‘‘ whosoever shall 
consign his soul to eternal misery for My sake, the same shall find it.” 
The vice of this mode of statement is, that it reverses the order of 
conditions, making what a man does for the future world determine 
what he does in this; whereas Christ’s putting makes his conduct for 
this world decide his lot in the future. The case is that of a man who 
chooses the present life for his chief good, and consequently loses the 
blessed life of the future, which Mr, White so perverts when expressing 
it for his opponents as to make the man choose the loss of that future 
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unquenchable fire,” claimed by destructionists in 
proof of the utter consumption of the wicked as chaff 
is consumed by the fire, we claim as a proof of 
endless punishment. The resemblance of punishment 
in hell to the burning of chaff cannot be carried out 
in every particular, so as to make the soul combustible 
in the lake of fire; for the relation of that fire to the 
lost will only be in some respects the same as fire is 
to material substances. Where their worm dieth not, 
and the fire is not quenched. “Depart, ye cursed, 
into the eternal fire,” could have no terror in the word 
“eternal,” if the subject were not as lasting as the 
fire. The Baptist, alluding to the burning of win- 
nowed chaff, intended a /zkeness in the punishment 
of sinners to the fire which burned the chaff in respect 
of severity and an unlikeness in point of permanence. 
The one was quenchable and soon over; the other 
is unquenchable, and will never be over.! 

Revelation xx. 14: “ Death and Hades were cast 
into the lake of fire.” True, death, such as mortals 
suffer now, and ades (whether it be the grave or 
the intermediate state), personified in the description, 
are then no more, their work and power are gone for 
ever ; which is figuratively represented by their being 
cast into the lake of fire. But the men whom they 
cannot longer hold are sentenced “according to their 
works”: and the casting of the unsaved into the lake 


life, and consequently enjoy the good of the present. We have shown 
above what ‘‘ great confusion of terms’’ Mr. White’s exposition makes. 

1 We dispute Mr. White’s assertion that ‘‘this is an image which 
no orthodox preacher in modern times can be induced to employ,” 
though possibly some might omit it, lest destructionists should mis- 
understand or misrepresent it. 
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of fire is the second death; which, as they are real 
persons, and not mere personifications, is a conscious 
and sentient state. 

Matthew v. 29, 30.—It is said, “The effect of 
cutting off the hand is literal perishing (daréAnras). 
This fixes the signification of drwAea in relation to 
the whole body.” ’Azwae« is not applied in any part 
of the passage to the whole body, which is supposed 
to be “cast into Gehenna.” And how its application 
to the arm where it is not applied to the whole body 
can “fix” its relation to the whole body elsewhere 
is more than we can tell. The conclusion must be 
reached by some “gossamer” thread of argument 
spun out of intense desire. The comparison and the 
contrast are between a smaller and a greater loss— 
the loss of an arm from the living body, and the loss 
of the body itself, which may be widely different in 
the process, form, or effect. If destructionists have a 
right to think there are differences in some respects, 
we have an equal right to think there are differences 
in others, so long as we retain the idea of loss, which 
is the radical point of comparison. 

Acts viii. 20: “Thy silver perish with thee.” It 
is argued that to perceive the force of the curse 
on the money we must understand Simon Magus 
“might perish like his money, and his money like 
himself” (White, p. 412). But what understanding 
can we have of a piece of coin perishing in the same 
way as a man is deprived of conscious being by the 
action of the lake of fire; or that the coin expires 
after the manner of a man’s natural death? The 
citation of this passage illustrates the eagerness of 
destructionism to find for itself any shadow of 
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support. Ordinary intelligence will have no difficulty 
in understanding that while it meant destruction to 
both, each would perish in a way congruous with its 
nature: the money by violence, fusion, or loss; the 
man by those ever-enduring evils denounced against 
sin, and appropriate to a spiritual and immortal 
nature. 

2 Peter ii. 12,—In re-translating “natural brute 
beasts, made to be taken and destroyed,” Mr. White 
(p. 415) renders destruction “extinction” (géopa), 
which is simply begging the question ; for nowhere 
in the New Testament does it bear that sense. His 
purpose is to make it appear that the offenders 
alluded to shall be extinguished as the brutes. If 
St. Peter had distinctly affirmed that the men’s souls 
should perish as brutes, we should have taken the 
intended likeness to be in the truth that both would 
perish, but each in a way correspondent to its own 
nature, and of which it was capable. But he makes 
no such affirmation. The likeness he asserts is in 
the zrrational conduct of both. Further, “their own 
corruption,” in which the persons shall “utterly 
perish” appears to be, in part at least, their moral 
corruption, as with the men “corrupted in mind” 
(2 Tim. iii. 8); in and by which element they shall 
be utterly undone and lost—ruined in every interest 
by their self-propagating moral corruption. 

Revelation iii. 5—We have another ill-concealed 
petitio principit in the assumption that the “book of 
life” from which the faithful should not be blotted out 
was the record of those who exzsf, or are intended to 
exist, with the inference that to be blotted out of it 
was “loss of existence” (White, p. 417). But since 
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life is not synonymous with existence, this argument 
perverts the meaning of the Redeemer’s promise. 
Then again, if the promise to him that overcame was 
only continued exzstence, it was a boon of questionable 
value ; and to have his name blotted out from the 
roll of existence, and himself accordingly extinguished, 
would be the next best thing to heaven in the 
prospect of a finally condemned apostate, and so 
would inspire hope rather than terror. But surely 
that was not the effect which the words were designed 
to produce. Further, if “the book of life” means 
the book of existence “erally (to use a favourite 
ambiguity of destructionists), then to be blotted out 
of it involves not merely loss of rational and personal 
qualities, but of the very substance of being, which 
is the strict annihilation rejected by destructionists. 
From the twentieth chapter we gather that the book 
of life was not the roll of the existing, but of the holy, 
and contained the evidence of their title to final reward. 
It was a record of character rather than of existence, 
of citizenship in the heavenly Jerusalem rather than 
of a title to exist. To be blotted out, therefore, was 
to forfeit the title to bliss by yielding to temptation. 
1 John ii, 17: “He that doeth the will of God 
abideth for ever.” Yes, he remaineth, not merely in 
being, but what he now is, a holy, happy child of God, 
in contrast, not with the extinction of sinners, but 
with the glory of the world, which passeth away. 
Isaiah lvii. 16: Thus saith the Lord: “I will not 
contend for ever, neither will I be always wroth: for 
the spirit should fail before Me, and the souls which 
I have made.” No. God in mercy ceases to contend, 
and begins to revive the rebel probationer, as soon as 
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he becomes contrite and humble; and where rebellion 
is persisted in to the last, the sinner fails, succumbs, 
falls under the weight of the first, and afterwards of 
the second, death. The contention ceases in the 
sinner’s recovery or utter failure. 

Ezekiel xviii. 27: The wicked turning to righteous- 
ness “shall save his soul alive.” It does not say, shall 
have existence, for he has that already, but, shall 
secure its true blessedness. 

Psalm cxxxix. 24: David’s prayer, “Lead me in 
the way everlasting,’ was to be led into the course 
or state whose enjoyment should for ever abide; in 
contradistinction to the way or state of the wicked, 
whose pleasure shall perish. 

Hebrews ix. 26: “ Now once at the end of the ages 
hath He been manifested to put away sin by the 
sacrifice of Himself.” And so He did, by offering an 
atonement for the sins of mankind ; but on such con- 
ditions that any man may wilfully “neglect so great 
salvation,” and reap the fruit in eternal suffering. 

Romans ii. 6, 7, and vi. 23: “God will render to 
ievervaanan, ‘etes-9 the wages,(of “sin, “etey Mr. 
White (p. 413) says: “In these passages, zucorruption 
and death are declared to be the respective destinies 
of the righteous and the wicked ; and it is conveyed 
in the strongest manner, that ‘incorruption’ is the 
gift of God to the godly alone.” This is to put part 
of the truth in place of the whole. “Death” may 
comprehend the whole destiny of the wicked; but 
“incorruption” is not the whole destiny of the 
righteous. In this very place “glory” and “honour” 
are included in addition to the incorruption. They 
are, in fact, made permanent by the quality of 
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incorruption. To avoid this idea Mr. White foists 
into his translation of épéupoia (immortality) the word 
“ nature,’ rendering it “incorruption of nature,” as if 
incorruption were an attribute of nature, and that 
a distinct thing from glory and honour. Whereas 
“nature” is not mentioned in the text. One of the 
frequent Hebraisms in the New Testament is the use 
of substantives for adjectives; eg. “purpose and 
grace” for gracious purpose, “kingdom and glory” 
for glorious kingdom, etc. So here, according to the 
same idiom, “glory, honour, and immortality’ denote 
immortal glory and honour. The conscious being is 
not in question, but its eternal blessedness, which is 
life for evermore. 

Galatians vi. 8: “He that soweth unto his own 
flesh,” etc. Mr. White (p. 414) says “ corruption” 
means “literal death,” because to take it for depravity 
would “offer no congruous sense”; that is, “literal 
death” in the future world, and in the sense of 
extinction. Grant him his misleading definition, and 
his conclusion is easily drawn. But perceiving that 
a petitio principit lurks therein, we deny his definition, 
and maintain that “corruption” does not carry the 
meaning he attaches. Neither can we concede that 
there would be “no congruous sense” in saying the 
sower to the flesh shall “reap depravity,” especially 
as moral depravity is the idea denoted by the same 
word in reference to those who had “escaped the 
corruption that is in the world through lust,” although 
depravity is not a// that is included in the corruption 
he will reap. We have no objection to Mr. White’s 
paraphrase, “shall reap wtter death,” provided our 
sense and not his be put on the words. 
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Hebrews xii. 29: “Our God is a consuming fire.” 
It is surprising that support from this expression 
should be sought by either destructionists or 
universalists. We have no reason to suppose the fire 
which consumed Korah’s followers terminated the 
conscious existence of their souls. Nor will the 
judgments of the same authority deprive His enemies 
of power to think and feel.. Is there any analogy to 
consumption by fire in the process of reducing souls 
to “eternal slumber,’ or to impersonality? From 
the scope of the writer, and the use of the original 
words by Moses, in reference to God’s treatment of 
His enemies,! we infer that such divine vengeance on 
rejecters of the gospel would not be a destruction of 
the szz, but a punishment of the person; and such a 
punishment as would not annihilate the person, but 
bear down his active hostility, and make an end of 
his happiness. 

Proverbs xvi. 4: “The Lord hath made every- 
thing for its own end: yea, even the wicked for the 
day of evil.” The period of destruction, in the sense 
for whose indirect support this text is quoted, is the 
end of evil, and the commencement of a universal 
amity with God, and therefore would be more appro- 
priately styled the day of good rather than of evil. The 
obvious idea in the proverb is that, while men are the 
authors of their own wickedness, the Sovereign sinned 
against will display His perfections in their final over- 
throw. A certain writer, who is shocked at the 
severity of eternal punishment as the result of per- 
sistent antagonism to God, cites this passage to prove 


1 Deut, iv. 24, ix. 3. 
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that God created a part of the race to be inevitably 
reprobated. Such is 42s God, and such the monstrosity 
which finds a home in his mind. 

Acts xx. 26.—St. Paul’s protestation that he was 
not guilty of the blood of the Ephesian elders (ze. not 
blamable in respect to their life if they should lose it) 
is taken to teach that such life was ‘not happiness, 
but life” ;1 as if celestial happiness were not a part 
of the life. If blood, the symbol of animal life, be 
used to represent the eternal life of the saved, it 
leaves untouched the question, whether that life con- 
sists in being ora blessed state of being; it is not 
more fitted to denote the destructionist’s notion of 
life than ours. 

Romans i. 32: “Worthy of death,” etc. “If by 
death eternal misery were intended, this statement 
would be historically false ; for the heathen at large 
have never known that to be the last judgment of 
God.”? What if the heathen had ideas of punishment 
in the future world, to which death was the intro- 
duction? Might not that be involved in their idea 
of the death they deserved? Or what if they had no 
idea of any but temporal death, and St. Paul meant 
they knew themselves worthy of that? How would 
the admission help the destructionist any more than 
the orthodox view, if such heathens were ignorant of 
both? Were Mr. White to take any advantage of 
this passage, he could only prove that in this text the 
death means temporal death. We, however, believe 
the heathen knew, and St. Paul intended, much more. 
A favourite Father with destructionists, Theophilus of 


e White; pir 2 [bid, 
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Antioch, did not think the Greeks and Romans so 
utterly ignorant of future retribution. Warning his 
pagan friend to believe, he says “lest ... you be 
convinced hereafter, when you are tormented with 
eternal punishments; which punishments (ze. the 
knowledge or doctrine of), when they had been fore- 
told by the prophets, the later-born poets and 
philosophers (heathen) stole from the Holy Scriptures, 
to make their doctrines worthy of credit” (Theophilus 
to Autolycus, chap. xiv.). 

Hebrews 11.141 John) iii. $:. “That He” (the 
Son of God) “might bring to naught him that had 
the power of death, that is, the devil,” is said to be 
explained by the clause in John, “that He might 
destroy the works of the devil” ; and both are claimed 
by destructionism, The weakness of this use, or 
rather abuse, of the two passages lies in presupposing 
the devil and his works can only be destroyed in one 
way, namely, by blotting him and his followers out of 
conscious being. Was the devil’s work in no degree 
destroyed when the way to God and heaven, which 
he had blocked up, was reopened by the Son of God 
for all mankind ?—when Christ illumined the world 
with celestial truth, after Satan had darkened it p— 
when the Son sent His Spirit to renew all willing 
human hearts in the radiant image of God, which 
Satan had defaced ?—when Jesus subjected devils to 
His apostles, and “ beheld Satan as lightning fall from 
heaven ” ?—when eighteen centuries ago He spoiled 
“ principalities and powers, and made a show of them 
openly, triumphing over them in Himself”? And 
will He not complete His conquest when He shall 
shut up “the devil and his angels” in the woeful 
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prison “prepared for” them? Here the destruc- 
tionist copies the universalist, and declares eternal 
punishment would be God’s “eternal defeat.” But 
we are at a loss to conceive how perpetual sub- 
jection to penal treatment is to the inflicter more 
of a defeat than perpetual subjection to penal un- 
consciousness. ; 

It is triumphantly affirmed that Aundreds of pas- 
sages are contained in the Bible in favour of the 
notion under review. Hundreds? yes, thousands !— 
if they may be, like most of those already considered, 
disjointed, distorted, and accommodated to suit the 
purpose of the advocate ; and the same claim might 
be made by the most unscriptural doctrine that ever 
sought shelter under biblical phraseology. 

Destructionism has acquired an additional advo- 
cate in the person of Dr. Joseph Parker, of the City 
Temple, London. Inhis“ Old Truths in New Forms ” 
he has tried to put a new and better face on the 
alleged truth of the extinction of condemned souls. 
The manifesto is somewhat ambiguous and faltering. 
There is a shrinking back from pronounced annihila- 
tionism, destructionism, and restorationism ; though 
the bearing of the whole is in favour of the first of 
the three, with language, here and there, consistent 
with the second and third. He seems to differ from 
annihilationists, in that he rejects the word “ annihila- 
tion,’ because it “may imply the use of wzolence; 
it may carry the meaning of an abrupt and even 
unnecessary termination of existence.” So he sub- 
stitutes the word “ terminadleness” ; suggesting that in 
the one case the soul is put out of existence, like a 
fire or candle-flame suddenly quenched, in the other 
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allowed to “work itself out,’ and become extinct. As 
the extinction, whether accomplished by -external 
appliances or an inherent tendency, whether suddenly 
or gradually, must be by the will and work of God 
(e.g. the slow disintegration of the mountain is as 
much God’s work as its eruption) ; and as the tenor of 
Dr. Parker’s discourses implies not only terminable- 
ness, but termination—what else is this show of dis- 
crimination than eloquent sophistry? If Dr. Parker 
means that being shall literally cease, no matter how 
or when, he is virtually an annihilationist, notwith- 
standing his consigning a less proportion of creation 
to nonentity than some destructionists would, and 
despite his repudiation of the name. What else can 
he mean when he prominently puts the extinction as 
the antithesis to creation, thus: ‘““What God in His 
sovereignty creates, God can in His sovereignty 
destroy”? The mode of achieving annihilation is 
altogether irrelevant. We cannot but wish he had 
spoken more plainly, or else waited till his views 
were more mature. There appears to be something 
tentative in his tenacious adherence to the word 
“terminableness,” as if he feared to commit himself 
to the doctrine of extinction of the very being, as a 
certainty. Yet the heading of the third lecture, “ The 
- Annihilation of the Soul”; its reasoning and apparent 
drift; its contrasting the expected cessation with the 
act of creation ; its statement that “as the penal fire 
existed defore the human period, so it will exist after 
the human period”; its allusion to the sinning souls 
dying “in the fullest sense,’ and being liable to be 
“utterly consumed and devoured by” the fire of 
God’s judgment ; its representing man as not im- 
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mortal, but only a candidate for immortality ; and 
Christianity as saying to him, “You may have 
immortal life”; and the insignificant reasons given 
for not employing the word “annihilation,” having 
no respect to the essential identity of the two 
theories—we think, warrant us in saying he 
designs to make the impression on his readers 
that at least some of the souls of the wicked will 
cease to be. 

His view appears to differ from those of most of the 
exponents of both annihilationism and destructionism 
in that, while they expect the utter cessation of all sin 
and suffering, he supposes sin and retribution may 
continue for ever, though not in the same person. He 
holds that saints and angels may sin, and consequently 
suffer ; and so the law of retribution may never finally 
cease to operate.t He contends that by the law of 
terminableness the guilty will pass into the fiery 
retribution, but not remain in it for ever; the fire 
being unquenchable, but the sinful soul “utterly con- 
sumed and devoured by it.” In this non-natural 
sense he believes in everlasting punishment. 

The two main pillars of his theory are, first, the 
distinction between “‘law’ and ‘punishment.’ Law is 
impersonal, punishment is personal: law is universal, 
punishment is particular: law is unquenchable fire, a 
worm that dieth not, a torment of evil for ever and 
ever; punishment is the relation of the offender to 
that fire. The fire is there constantly ; the law fills 


1 Tt will be seen that this disagrees with certain expressions in the 
same lecture (e.g. p. 48), where he speaks of sin in the universe as 
everlastingly possible, though not everlastingly actual. We can only 
deal with his teaching as we find it. 
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the universe because God fills it; it is omnipresent, 
terrible, everlasting.” 

Without tarrying to criticise the distinction, we 
observe that, for aught it implies, the punishment 
may be as everlasting as the law. 

Moreover, if retributive law is the same as “un- 
quenchable fire, a worm that dieth not,” it follows that 
all mankind go into it; for what human being has not 
come under the law of retribution? Dr. Parker says the 
application of that eternal law is eternal punishment. 
Then, we say, eternal punishment is the lot of all 
sinful men on earth. But the Scriptures speak of it as 
reserved for the condemned in the future world. Dr. 
Parker is therefore preaching an everlasting punish- 
ment different from that preached by Christ and His 
apostles. Jesus warned sinners against entering into 
the fire, and coming to feel the worm. But, on the 
hypothesis that the universal law of retribution was 
the fire and the worm, the warning was absurd; for 
they were subject to them already, just as far as the 
retribution of sin had come upon them, either federally 
by Adam, or by their personal wrong-doing. The 
only intelligible notion derivable from the New 
Testament threatenings of “unquenchable fire” and 
everlasting “punishment” is, not that the general law 
of retribution is eternal, but that the particular 
application of it to the lost is eternal. 

Again: in the Scriptures, one chief element of 
the threatenings is the duration of the punishment. 
Punishment might mean little, but for its being 
everlasting. The threatening of fire is terribly 
heightened by its being wnquenchable. The most 
dreadful thing about the worm is that it deth not. 

20 
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Assuming that the unquenchable fire was the 
eternal, universal, impersonal, omnipresent law, why 
are sinners not warned against its impersonality, 
universality, and omnipresence, as well as against 
its eternity? For, on the theory before us, they 
are as little concerned in its eternity as in its omni- 
presence. In the Bible the stress is laid on the 
perpetuity. But if the punishment could not be 
eternal to the zzdzviduals threatened, its eternity 
did not affect them. Since they could only pass 
through or into it, but could not remain in it always, 
all the urgent warning based on its perpetuity was 
a waste of words. Here again Dr, Parker and the 
Scriptures are at variance.’ 

Further: the gulf impassable to Dives, the irreme- 
diable curse on Judas, the use of the second person 
singular in relation to the payment of the “last 
farthing,” the prediction of wrath “abiding” on him 
who believeth not, and other expressions of the Old 


1 In these remarks may be found a sufficient reply to Mr. Denniston’s 
question (“‘ The Sacrifice for Sin,” p. 34), ‘‘ How does it appear that 
the duration of a fire proves the equal duration of that which is cast 
into it... .2’’ Mr. Denniston’s book furnishes another instance of 
the fallacy of assuming that destruction, perdition, and death neces- 
sarily mean absolute cessation of being, which, he seems to think, 
‘*should not need to be argued for,” and then disparaging the intelli- 
gence, if not the conscience, of those who challenge proof of the 
assumption, and refuse to let him and his school establish their new 
creed by the process called fefitio principit, A similar piece of 
sophistry lies in his arguing, that since destruction implies an end or 
cessation in soe sense, it must therefore be in Azs sense of absolute 
extinction of being. The second proposition by no means follows 
from the first. In fact, Scripture and reason compel us to conclude, 
that while circumstances, states, and conditions cease, the essential 
being continues, To the personal existence, the end of one state or 
condition is the beginning of another, 
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and New Testaments, teach that the eternity of 
punishment belongs not to the universe, but to 
the personal transgressor. 

Once more: according to Dr. Parker’s teaching 
there will be “the everlasting posszbzlity—though 
not everlasting actuality—of sin in the universe.” 
Then, it seems, as no one person will suffer for ever, 
the period must arrive when the actuality of punish- 
ment, as well as of sin, will end either finally or 
temporarily. But that would falsify the words of 
Christ, that the punishment will be everlasting. 
Hence Christ’s words, or the premisses supplied by 
this theory, must be abandoned. Christ’s teaching 
makes the punishment positively perpetual; this 
theory makes it intermittent and terminable. 

The second principal support of Dr. Parker’s view 
is what he calls the Jaw of terminableness. The 
argument is an analogical inference of what will be 
in the eternal state from what is in the antecedent 
course of time. From the termination of the “heavens” 
and the “earth,” of the mediatorial reign, of the inter- 
mediate state, and other changes “in nature, in history, 
in social relations, and in personal experience,” it is 
inferred that “God proceeds upon terminable periods 
in the government of moral beings.” An analogy is 
attempted between these periods and the duration of 
the miseries of the lost after judgment, by which it is 
intended to show that their penal state, and, as we 
take it, their dezug also, will terminate. 

Granting that the divine government of mind and 
matter includes terminable conditions, it would be a 
rare logic which could extort from this truth the con- 
clusion that a// conditions must terminate ; and still 
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rarer, if it could deduce Dr. Parker’s conclusion, that 
terminableness belongs to the penalty of the wicked 
in hell, and not to the state of the saved in heaven. 
Apart, however, from this inconsequential reasoning, 
some parts of Dr. Parker’s teaching would by impli- 
cation render heaven terminable too. He asserts 
the peccability of saints and angels in heaven, which 
involves the terminability of their holy life, and the 
possibility, on Dr. Parker’s principle, of their coming 
under the penalty of sin, and their escaping that by 
the doorway of annihilation, or, as he prefers to call 
it, “termination.” Whence it appears, whether Dr. 
Parker has thought of it or not, that the whole 
human race and all existing angels may ultimately 
find their way to utter extinction; which, if true, 
would make a tremendous abatement from the pro- 
mise of eternal life. 


We cannot admire Dr. Parker’s method of either raising or 
settling a side question, when he says: ‘‘ Sz began in heaven. . . 
Angels are free, angels Aave sinned, and angels may sin again. . 
Sin, disobedience, rebellion, must be a constant possibility” (pp. 48, 
49). Their original residence and sin in the place where unfallen 
angels and redeemed men shall enjoy their reward may be doubted. 
But, however that may have been, supposing the first estate of angels 
to have been, as with men, Arovationary, it must have differed widely 
from their state of full reward. In the latter, saints and angels may 
remain free agents, and yet their circumstances and advanced moral 
state may create such an improbability of their sinning as may amount 
to a moral certainty, of which we may be as confident as that two and 
two are four, 

God is free. Yet to speculate on His power to do wrong might 
be in danger of profanity. But the same difficulty has often been 
raised respecting Him which is here raised respecting His saints, Dr. 
Parker reasons that moral freedom necessitates liability to sin, and 
that therefore angels and saints are liable; and he suggests that God 
is not liable because He is infinite. But if freedom necessitates the 
possibility of sinning, how can infinity destroy that possibility 2 
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Dr. Parker Bbiuets to the quplicition of ftaiinapiee 
ness to heaven, because heaven is good. But as far 
as terminableness is applied to the spirits in hell 
from analogous and antecedent terminations, the 
inference is as sound in the one case as in the other ; 
for antecedent states of goodness, as well as badness, 
terminate. To say there are veasons why heaven 
will not pass under the law of terminableness is to 
say what may be equally affirmed of hell. 

And, if the analogy were valid, the universalist 
would have as much and more right to it than the 
annihilationist ; for while antecedent instances of ter- 
minableness of state, under the government of God, 
can be found, no instances can be found of terminable- 
ness by extinction of decng. From the instances of 
terminable conditions Dr. Parker infers not only that 
the future condition of the lost may terminate, but 
their existence also. And the further inference, 
suggested rather than expressed, is that it zzd/ ter- 
minate. If these instances proved (which they do 
not) that no one s¢ate will continue for ever, they 
could not prove the cessation of bezng. 

Again: the attempted analogy greatly mistakes 
the plan of divine government; which includes states 
not only successive, but progressive, cumulative, and 
preparatory one for another. As far as men are 
concerned, we trace preliminary periods consummated 


Would it not be better to say that God’s infinite excellence removes 
Him from the moral possibility of the slightest wrong-doing ; and saints 
and angels, though finite, are sufficiently removed by character, 
circumstances, and divine blessing, to warrant the assertion that sin 
can never touch them? Of the saints, at least, we have sthhe highest 
authority for predicating, ‘‘ Neither can they die any more.’ 
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in eternal life to the righteous, and eternal death to 
the wicked. In point of time the consummation is 
not a repetition of the earlier and preparatory steps. 
Under the vast and ceaseless government of God, 
man here is a probationer, determining his permanent 
state in the future. The future state, like the present, 
may be progressive with both saved and unsaved, 
without any termination of existence, or of blessed- 
ness in the one or woe in the other. That a principle 
operates under the divine government of man in 
this life is no proof of its operation in the life here- 
after. Z.g. here the government proceeds on the 
principle of man’s self-propagation of the species, of 
very imperfect rewards and punishments, of allowing 
the innocent to suffer involuntarily for the guilty. 
But who ever dreams that therefore the same laws 
will operate in man’s eternal state? No more does 
it follow that the principle or law which terminates 
the successive dispensations in the world, the inter- 
mediate state, and the mediatorial reign shall 
terminate either the sufferings or the being of the 
guilty in eternity. In fact, we are foretold the exact 
contrary. As far as the great Ruler has divulged 
His plan, the present probation, and the state 
between it and judgment, are freliminary stages 
leading to life or punishment everlasting to each 
individual, according as he fears God or despises 
Him. 

This does not preclude epochs or periods in the 
future state of saved or lost. For aught it implies, 
the one may rise higher in moral beauty and glory, 
and the other may sink deeper in perdition. Each 
may have marked stages or changes without any 
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reversal of character and lot, or any negation of 
existence. 

This new phase of annihilationism, like others, 
confounds accidental qualities with entities. The 
perishing of “the earth and the heavens” (ze. being 
“changed,” Heb. i. 12); the termination of the 
natural day; the burning out of a candle or a fire; 
the death of summer insects by cold; the ending of 
temporal probation, intermediate state, and media- 
torial reign,—all employed by Dr. Parker to illustrate 
his conception of what will probably happen to lost 
spirits,—are none of them an annihilation of existence, 
or, to keep to his favourite word, a “termination” 
of real existence, but simply of accidental qualities, 
states, or conditions of things. Hence he can never 
get out of them a “law” for terminating the entity 
of a single soul. All the known facts of God’s 
government are against the conclusion to which he 
points. Indeed, they distinctly point the other way. 
We defy him to find in them a solitary instance of 
absolute termination of either matter or spirit. The 
just analogical argument is that, as termination of 
being is foreign to all we know in God’s government 
now, it probably will be the same in the future. 
Add to this the teaching of revelation, and this new 
aspect of annihilationism is as false as the old. 

There is a singular gravitation of the advocates of 
all theories of the destiny of the wicked to the apo- 
calyptic phrase, “second death,” each claiming it in 
support of his own view. To this rule Dr. Parker is 
no exception; for he says the phrase “implies the 
principle of terminableness.” True, it implies the end 
of the state immediately preceding ; but it in no way 
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implies the end of the penal state it describes. The 
context implies the reverse; for it informs us the 
second death is the lake of fire, and that in the lake 
of fire condemned spirits “shall be tormented day 
and night for ever and ever.” 

It is assumed by Dr. Parker, as by others, that the 
orthodox view of the duration of punishment is 
founded essentially on the doctrine of the zatural and 
necessary immortality of the soul. This is a mistake, 
which vitiates much of their adverse reasoning. The 
question is not whether God cam annihilate the soul 
He has created, but z2// He? Looking at power 
abstractedly, He has the natural ability to do many 
things which we are certified He will not do (eg. to 
destroy the inhabitants of heaven, to doom a holy 
man to perdition, to place a rebellious fiend at His 
right hand, etc.). But looking at all His perfections 
as directly contrary to a particular action, it is to the 
glory and not the disparagement of God that such 
action is seen to be morally impossible to Him. 
Besides the pledge of immortality implied in the 
revelation of eternal rewards and punishments, there 
may be other reasons in the principles of moral 
government or the nature of the soul, which, if known, 
might justify the use of an expression employed by 
Dr. Parker in “Ecce Deus,” but now recanted, véz, 
that “ God cannot annihilate a moral agent.” By the 
immortality of the soul we do not mean that we know 
God has no power to end its existence, but that it 
cannot be ended by any power of its own, or of any 
other creature, and that God wills its ceaseless con- 
tinuance. Such immortality granted, it becomes a 
foundation stone of an argument for eternal punish- 
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ment. But zot¢ granted, the doctrine of endless 
punishment, proved by the testimony of Scripture, 
remains, and becomes the foundation stone of an 
argument for the immortality of the soul. Both lines 
of reasoning are sound: the first making the doctrine 
of the soul’s immortality subservient to that of eternal 
punishment; the second resting the truth of eternal 
punishment on direct revelation, and from that infer- 
ring the soul’s immortality. We could afford to waive 
all argumentation on the natural immortality of the 
soul from mental phenomena, and stake the issue on 
God’s word. Our chief basis of evidence is Scripture, 
not nature. We concur with those who say that the 
soul of man is constituted immortal, and therefore the 
punishment denounced against the wicked soul must 
be for ever ; but it is equally true and more important 
to say, God reveals that the wicked shall suffer for 
ever, and the righteous be happy for ever, and there- 
fore both must exist for ever. The doctrine of 
terminableness, applied to the being or suffering of 
an infernal spirit, is shut out beforehand by the 
distinct revelation of everlasting punishment. 

It is possible that Dr. Parker has not intended to 
teach absolute annihilation of any lost spirit, but some 
such idea of cessation of conscious evil as is held by 
destructionists of Mr. Minton’s class. This, however, 
would not much affect the relevancy of our remarks ; 
for it will be found that nearly all our objections to 
his views will hold on either supposition. 

Our deep regret that Dr. Parker has lent his 
popular eloquence to so ill-founded a cause is slightly 
relieved by the sincere hope that, as his views on the 
subject are of recent adoption, and avowedly incom- 
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plete, and as he is still prepared to “ modify, confirm, or 
abandon them,” according to the demands of “ further 
light,” he may yet receive such help from the Father 
of lights as shall, ere long, lead to their abandonment. 


II. The other alternative theory is wnzversal re- 
storation of all fallen intelligences to purity, peace, 
and joy, which shall never end. It has been to some 
extent already discussed in these pages, but needs 
some additional notice, chiefly with regard to the 
tzme and method of its accomplishment} 

In order to find a way of escape for the worst men 
from perdition, it has been suggested that the object 
of God’s destructive wrath is not the destruction of 
the man, but of his sin; that, in fact, the man’s 
ultimate deliverance and recovery will be accomplished 
by the destruction of his sin as a work of the devil. 
It requires but little reflection to bring into view the 
untenableness of this position. God’s hatred and 
punishment of sin can have no meaning, except in 
connexion with a person as object of the one and sub- 
ject of the other. Sin, apart from the sinner, is a mere 
abstraction incapable of becoming the subject of pun- 
ishment. To destroy it is simply to free the person 
from it. The subject of the destruction foretold in 
Scripture is the personal being that sins. Sin, asa 


1 Denunciations of conditionalism by universalists have been re- 
paid in similar coin: e.g. ‘‘ Universalism also dreads the light ; it is an 
esoteric doctrine, needing a semi-obscurity, and reticence on the part of 
preachers. By suppressing the necessity for effort, it deprives life of 
motive power. In place of the tiger of the Middle Ages, we have the 
siren by whose melodious voice souls are seduced and drawn into the 
depths of the abyss” (Petavel, p. 16). 
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work of the devil, is produced in that being. That 
which a repenting sinner loathes is not sin in the 
abstract, but sin as belonging to himself,—that is, he 
loathes himself because of sin ; and so that which God 
abhors and destroys in case of an impenitent soul is 
the sinful man. The nature of that destruction we 
have already considered. 

The shallowness of this device appears, if we 
suppose it applied to human government. Who 
would seriously think of punishing crime apart from 
the criminal? The punishment of murder is the 
punishment of the murderer. And as certainly the 
future punishment of evil spirits (which is the same 
as their destruction) under the divine government is 
nothing if it be the punishment of the “evil” and not 
of the “spirits.” It would not avail to reply that the 
spirits are punished by the destruction of their sin ; 
for that would not be punishment to the spirits, but 
a most desirable benefit, and would render the awful 
warnings and threatenings of destruction and death 
quite out of place. As God saves and blesses not 
virtue in the abstract, but the virtuous person, so He 
destroys not sin in the abstract, but the sinning 
person. God hates sin as He loves holiness, that is, the 
intelligent creatures in which they respectively inhere. 

Turning to the Scriptures, we find divine anger, 
condemnation, and vengeance directed against evil 
persons, though by an unmistakable figure of speech 
they may be spoken of as directed against their sins. 
God will punish, not wickedness, but “the wicked for 
their iniquity.” “The wicked perish at the presence 
of God.” “The wicked will He destroy.” The doom 
is not the death of wickedness, but “the death of 
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the wicked.” Not merely their sins, but they, are 
“cursed,” “driven away,” “destroyed.” The un- 
believer, not his unbelief, is to ‘‘ perish.” “The wrath 
of God abideth on Aim.” The purpose of the Saviour 
was “to destroy zm that had the power of death.” 
Most of the objections raised against annihilation 
at death, or the day of judgment, would also hold 
against restoration of evil men at those periods, 
though in some points more strongly. For example, 
the inequality of rewards and punishments, on the 
supposition of no suffering in the world to come, 
becomes far more glaring, if those who deserved it are 
at once translated to eternal bliss. For then the 
issues of vice and virtue, piety and impiety, are much 
alike. Some universalists have endeavoured to ex- 
tricate themselves from this objection by adopting 
the notion that the future world has neither rewards 
nor punishments for behaviour in this world; and 
that all the rewards and punishments due to this life 
are enjoyed and suffered zz this life,—chiefly in the 
way of an excusing and accusing conscience. Such 
opinion is certainly as contrary to the Scriptures as 
to the facts of human experience. Conscience is a 
faculty capable of losing its edge, until the sins which 
at an earlicr stage produced immediate, poignant 
remorse may be indulged to a tenfold greater degree 
almost without a qualm; while, in minds where its 
voice is attentively listened to, the slightest departure 
from the path of duty is followed by terrible self- 
accusation. The deeper sunk a man is in sin, the less 


1 Isa, xili, 11.3 Ps. Ixviii, 2, cxlv. 20, and ix..§; Ezek. xxxili. 11; 
Matt. xxv. 413 John iii: 15, 16, 365; Heb. ii. 14. 
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action he is likely to give to a reproachful conscience ; 
which sufficiently accounts for the manifest dispro- 
portion of rewards and punishments to the respective 
deserts of men on this side the grave. Too often 
the wicked not only prosper in temporal good, but 
manage to benumb their souls against remorse, and 
thus escape the just recompense of their conduct; 
whilst virtuous men can only hope for their chief 
reward at the resurrection of the just. So felt St. 
Paul when he wrote, “If in this life only we have 
hope in Christ, we are of all men most pitiable.” 
“Godliness is profitable unto all things, having promise 
of the life that now is, and of that which is to come.” 
“For our light affliction, which is but for a moment, 
worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory.” ‘Now they do it” (strive) “to 
obtain a corruptible crown ; but we an incorruptible.” 
“ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap, 
For he that soweth to the flesh shall of the flesh reap 
corruption; but he that soweth to the Spirit shall of 
the Spirit reap life everlasting.” 

' The advocates of the idea we are combating say 
the harvest must be reaped where the seed is sown, 
that is, in this world. This is one of the feeblest 
attempts ever made to pass off an illustration for a 
proof. It may show the authors meaning, but 
cannot in the least substantiate it. If the metaphor 
of sowing and reaping must be carried out in all 
respects, which is by no means necessary, it would 
be as rational to make the soul of the sower the field 
as the material globe he lives on, or the small portion 
he occupies of it; and then the sowing and reaping 
would be wherever the person was. 
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St. Paul follows in the wake of Jesus, who spoke of 
the narrow way that /eadeth unto life, and a broad 
way that /eadeth to destruction. Christ said to the 
Church at Smyrna, “Be thou faithful unto death, 
and I will give thee the crown of life”; and He 
depicted the rich man as suffering torment after his 
burial for conduct anterior to death. St. Paul tells the 
Corinthians, that every one shall receive at the judg- 
ment seat of Christ “the things done in the body 
according to that he hath done, whether it be good 
or bad.” It would be a marvel that in face of such 
revelations men should deny future awards for 
present conduct and character, were the deniers not 
generally those who prune and shape the Scriptures 
to their creed instead of conforming their creed to 
the Scriptures. 

Universal restoration after a long, indefinite cycle 
of ages appears highly improbable, if it be enquired 
how it is to be effected. The subjects on whom it is 
to take place are in a condition of guilt, corruption, 
and misery. The misery is the result of the guilt 
and corruption. It cannot be removed without their 
removal. As long as the condemnation for past sins, 
and perversity of the moral nature, remain, suffering 
must remain. With the same causes there will be the 
same effect. Hence the two great subjective barriers 
to happiness are guilt and corruption. The one keeps 
the doomed under the frown of the sovereign Judge, the 
other keeps them at enmity with Him. To dispose 
of cither of the two alone, if it were possible, would 
not suffice; for the remaining guilt or corruption 
would effectually bar the happiness, whether the 
location were in hell or heaven. Nothing can accom- 
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plish their felicity which does not free them from 
both condemnation and heart depravity. What forces 
or means can bring about this stupendous change 
in the spirits of the lost? Five answers might be 
suggested, but only to find that each of their several 
modes of deliverance is ineffectual or unavailable ; 
namely, by the mediation of Christ, by the influences 
of external persons and things, by self-restoration, by 
the direct power of God, and by a combination of 
some or all of these methods. 

I. In the fifth chapter it has been shown that the 
mediation of Christ will not be then available, how- 
ever freely proffered and pressed on men’s attention 
now. “The favour of God is not to be obtained 
where there is no means left to obtain it.”! To 
make the doctrine of probation in the intermediate 
state, in which salvation will be offered to the lost, it 
is pleaded that vast numbers never have an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining salvation in this life; from which 
it is inferred that they must have it in the world to 
come.? The strength of the argument depends very 
much upon the truth of the alleged fact, that so 


1 Pearson on the Creed, Articles X.-XII. ‘‘ But is it not obvious that 
a second probation would go far to neutralise a first? The proneness 
of man to defer amendment is well known. If we may presume on a 
future probation, although the present is abused ; nay, if at any stage 
in the future we may find repentance possible, and God merciful, — 
would not all inducement to repentance be destroyed by the assurance 
of its future possibility?” — Zverlasting Punishment and Modern 
Speculation, by the Rev. William Reid, p. 93; a work marked by 
loyalty to Scripture, and replete with cogent argument. 

2 « There are thousands and tens of thousands in this Christian land 
to-day who have never had a fair chance of being quickened into life” 
(‘Salvator Mundi,” p. 16). How could Dr. Cox know? Can any but 
the Omniscient know all! the moral relations between Him and each 
soul of these thousands ? 
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many have no opportunity. Those dying in infancy 
may be left out of the case, as we are certain of their 
salvation in Christ, and if they are to be called upon 
to make some moral choice for themselves in the 
world to come, it is not revealed to us; nor would 
their case be on the same footing as that of adult 
persons who lived for years under the moral govern- 
ment of God on earth. 

To assert of the persons in question, whether living 
in heathen or Christian lands, that they have no 
opportunity or “chance” requires more knowledge 
than is possible to any living man. We know that 
Christ died for them, and that consequently His 
Spirit is sent forth into their hearts with prevenient 
grace. We know too that they are acted upon 
through nature and conscience; and that, in the 
absence of the revealed law, they have a law in them- 
selves, according to which they will be judged; 
“that they may be without excuse” (Rom. i. and ii.). 
We also know that men may be willingly ignorant 
(2 Pet. iii. 5). But we do not know the amount 
of religious and moral knowledge, conviction, and 
influence possible to them ; how far the Spirit secretly 
imparts illumination, conviction, constraint, power, 
and blessing; nor how far these influences are 
accepted or withstood, fostered and increased, or 
disregarded, declined, and extruded. Each one has 
a history of dispositions, motives, and volitions of in- 
scrutable subtlety and complication, into which no 
other human being can enter. Between the secret 
soul and God there may be crises, epochs, changes 
affecting character and destiny which other men 
never suspect. Moreover, stupendous transformations 
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of the hidden man in relation to spiritual things may 
take place in a brief space of time after the soul has 
wholly or chiefly terminated its intercourse with the 
outer world. Consequently, deeply sunk in ignorance 
and sin as so many are, many may nevertheless pass 
away to life and light, though others know not how 
the light could reach them. How then can any man 
know enough to pronounce on the moral relations to 
God of his fellow men, or to assert that they have no 
chance of salvation in the present world? To affirm 
more than that he does not perceive their “ chance” 
is to assert that of which he is ignorant. 

If we must proceed on the question by inference, a 
truer argument than the one we have criticised would 
be to infer from the justice, goodness, and wisdom of 
God, and from the fact that He has appointed the 
present life as man’s only season of probation, that 
He has terms on which it is possible for men outside 
the region of Christian light to make free choice 
between future rewards and punishments, though the 
terms be hidden from our view. And our inference 
would be confirmed by the “accusing,” and “excus- 
ing” thoughts of the benighted (Rom. ii. 15). 

When, therefore, it is demanded respecting Socrates, 
Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Marcus Aurelius, and Epicte- 
tus, if they are to “be damned for not having heard” 
the word of Christ?! we answer, first, it is not 
necessary to assume that they will be damned at all ; 
secondly, if any of them should be lost, it will not 
be because they never heard a message which it was 
impossible for them to hear, but for not using the 


1<«¢ Salvator Mundi,” p, 21, 
21 
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light and opportunity they had. For aught we know, 
they had sufficient opportunity, and may have been 
saved by it. They were under the mediatorial 
economy, and would be dealt with according to the 
light and law and grace they had, and not according 
to what they had not. 

Dr. Briggs (“ Whither,” pp. 206-224) claims at least 
the indirect support of the Westminster standards for 
assigning the probation of both saints and sinners to 
the future world, and not the present. But such is 
not the doctrine of the Bible, which calls on all men 
in the present life to make choice between eternal life 
and the wrath to come, giving no hint of subsequent 
probation for either the righteous or the wicked. The 
blessedness of the one class, and the misery of the other, 
immediately after death, refute the view of Dr. Briggs. 
The parable of Lazarus and Dives teaches that there 
is no probation after death, as plainly as it teaches 
probation before death, for both holy and unholy. 

Dr. Cox has made much of our Lord’s words, “ If 
the mighty works, which were done in you, had been 
done in Tyre and Sidon, they would have repented 
long ago in sackcloth and ashes. But I say unto 
you, It shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at 
the day of judgment, than for you,” Chorazin and 
Bethsaida, etc. (Matt. xi. 20-24). It is asked, Why 
then were those mighty works not done in Tyre and 
Sidon?? Dr. Cox admits that no complete answer 
can be given. His inference is, that as the citizens of 
Tyre and Sidon had not the fullest opportunity and 


' See Rev, xiv. 133 2 Cor, v. 1-4; Acts vii. 55-59; Phil. i. 23; 
Luke xvi. 22-24; Heb. xii, 22, 23. 
2 «Salvator Mundi ” pp, 2-14. 
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inducement in this world, they must have them in 
the world to come. But this does not follow. They 
might have light, power, and grace, quite sufficient 
for repentance, though they had less supernatural 
demonstration than some others. Neither the justice 
nor the mercy of God binds Him to bestow the same 
measure upon all. That there should be differences 
of opportunity and advantage, with corresponding 
differences of accountability (Luke xii. 48 and xvi. 
10), accords with the whole moral government of God, 
and is everywhere manifest ; though beneath all such 
differences there is a common plane on which no 
man receives less than justice, or less mercy than is 
necessary to his salvation. Our inability to say why 
there should be such differences does not in the least 
imply the insufficiency of the opportunity granted 
to the less favoured. There might be reason for the 
display of miracles in the time of Christ, and not at 
some other times. But suppose we answered that 
we did not know why the citizens of Tyre and Sidon 
were not favoured with the miracles vouchsafed to 
the Galilzans, that would be no reason for concluding 
that the former had no “chance” of salvation in 
their earthly life; and therefore the further conclusion 
that they must have it in the state after death is un- 
warranted. So far as appearances go, men whose lot 
is cast in the Christian dispensation have a greater 
“ chance” than those who lived earlier (ver. 11). “But it 
does not follow that men had not a “chance” in the 
less privileged economies; still less does it follow 
that those of them who perished would have a 
“chance” after death. This plausible argument will 
not bear the eye of criticism. 
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True, as Dr. Cox remarks, God would do what was 
“best” for the people of Tyre and Sidon ; but neither 
he nor any other man is competent to judge what 
the “best” was, except by reasoning that what was 
done was best because the All-Wise did it. No man 
has the necessary knowledge or authority to decide 
that the “best” was to provide a probation after 
death. Nor has any man a right to say God must 
do the “most” for all men, so giving them all an 
equal “chance.” Moreover, if in Hades the Tyrians 
and Sidonians are made equal to the Galilzans, they 
may, like the Galilzans, neglect the “chance,” and so 
equally perish. How then is it certain that it would 
be “ more tolerable” for the Tyrians and Sidonians in 
the day of judgment than for the Galileans? That 
the Sodomites had their “ chance,” and neglected it, is 
confirmed by the fact that their conduct is condemned 
(2: Pet./ii: 65 Jude 73 Gen. xviii. 20). As they are 
put in the same class as the Tyrians and Sidonians 
(vers. 23, 24), we may well suppose the latter were 
likewise culpable. Indeed, so the Old Testament 
teaches (see Ezek. xxvi.. xxvii, and xxviii. 2, 6, 9, 
5/47, 9 8/21 720): 

The unmistakable teaching of our Lord’s com- 
parison is that the Judge will award less punishment 
to those who have sinned against less light and 
opportunity. One who takes this widely accepted 
view may be represented on that account as having 
“a soul so dead and so narrow.”! But he is aware 
that an opponent’s assumption of superior heart and 
brain is a poor kind of advocacy. He knows also 


1 «* Salvator Mundi,” p. 18. 
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that his interpretation is in harmony with the 
biblical doctrine of fewer and more stripes (Luke 
xii. 48), of sorer punishment and lighter (Heb. x. 
29; Matt. xxiii. 14; Mark xii. 40; Luke xx. 47; Heb. 
ii, 3, xii, 25), corresponding to lesser and greater 
guilt 

2. The influences surrounding a fallen spirit are 
not of a kind to purify, much less to deliver from 
guilt. The fire, the worm, the blackness of darkness, 
the company of evil spirits, may cause trouble and 
pain, but have in them no virtue to produce moral 
purity. They cannot impart what they do not 
possess. Chastisement on earth often promotes 
religion, because accompanied by the effectual grace 
of God. But mere pain, while it may deeply convince 
of the evil result of sin, has no intrinsic property or 
tendency to produce virtue or religion. If malicious 
spirits act upon each other there as they do here, 
the bearing of such company will be to make bad 
worse, “from deep to deeper sinking.” Even if the 
associations of the lost had any tendency to teach 
the advantage of goodness, they have no power to 
produce it. Moreover, were the difficulty of innate 
corruption got over, there would remain the guilt. 
Surely they have no power to bestow pardon. 

Accordingly, we find judgment, the second death, 
and hell-fire, in relation to the condemned, are set 
forth as painful and punitive, never as restorative and 
merciful. It is “judgment without mercy,” and for 


1 «¢ What is done with those who are to be beaten with few stripes 
after they have received them ?” (*‘ Salvator Mundi,” p. 204) can hardly 
be a serious question, The language is metaphorical, indicating punish- 
ment not less enduring, but of less intensity or degree. 
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the purpose of rendering to them the desert of “their 
deeds.” It is “judgment and fiery indignation which 
shall devour the adversaries.” It is not purgation, 
but “torment,” appointed by the unmixed “wrath of 
God,” whose smoke “ascendeth up for ever and ever.” 
To be “saved so as by fire,” as appears from the 
context, refers to the ordeals which should try the 
teaching of a Christian minister, consuming all but 
the genuine truth, yet not consuming the man. “The 
lake of fire” is as unlikely to have a sanctifying virtue 
as is St. James’s metaphorical fire—that “world of 
iniquity, which sets on fire the course of nature, and 
is set on fire of hell.” 

A feeble though eager attempt has been made?! to 
extract the principle of salvation by destruction in hell 
from St. Paul’s direction concerning the incestuous 
offender at Corinth: “In the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, when ye are gathered together, and my spirit, 
with the power of our Lord Jesus Christ, to deliver 
such an one unto Satan for the destruction of the flesh, 
that the spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord 
Jesus.” How little countenance the principle gets 
from this place may appear, if it be noted—(a@) That 
the thing to be saved was not the thing to be de- 
stroyed. (0) That the process of recovering the spirit 
was to be in ¢2me, namely, during the day of gracious 
opportunity and influence; and therefore is no 
criterion of the treatment of those who have passed 
beyond their day of grace. (c) Even in time 
there was no absolute certainty of reclaiming the 
offender, unless we suppose the process would forcibly 


1 Rev, A. Jukes: ‘* Restitution of all Things,” pp. 83, 84, 98. 
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overpower, that is, destroy his free agency: much 
less is there any such certainty respecting the 
effects to be produced in the world to come. (d) 
The delivery to Satan did not make him a child of 
Satan, but exposed him as one, in order to bring home 
the sense of his wrong-doing. It involved an open, 
practical condemnation of his carnality, that might 
lead him to put it away, and return to Christ. His 
name was assigned to the category to which his char- 
acter belonged, in the hope of its breeding reflection 
such as might, under divine blessing, induce repentance 
unto salvation. To conclude from this case that God 
“delivers even Christians to Satan,” is as unwarrant- 
able as to conclude that Satan is God’s agent to 
purify the wicked in hell. 

It is surprising to note how, in the desire to have 
all lost creatures restored, the necessities of their 
moral nature are overlooked. Assuming that, so 
long as any remained in perdition, God would 
continue to seek their rescue (a mere supposition at 
variance with revelation), unless He were to stultify 
their moral nature and extinguish their free will, 
which would be no restoration at all, they might 
ceaselessly withstand all influences intended to effect 
their moral purgation, and so suffer everlastingly, 
despite the efforts of His love. This element of the 
case utterly precludes the certainty of universal 
restoration. 

3. Self-restoration is equally hopeless. Supposing 
the alienation from God in the future to be an aggrava- 
tion of the present, what is to effect the reversal? In 
morals and religion, it isa wonder for a clean thing to 
be brought out of an unclean. But for the unclean to 
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make itself clean is impossible. It would seem as easy 
for a man to create himself as by his own will and 
power to produce in himself holiness where nothing 
but sin was. How is the first good principle to 
originate in a soul whose principles all tend the 
opposite way? Whence is to come the first holy 
volition? God so commonly operates upon the 
minds of ill-disposed men, in this probationary state, 
to incite and empower them to be virtuous, that we 
are apt to overlook the utter inability of a polluted 
soul to purify itself when bereft of the gracious influ- 
ences vouchsafed in this season of opportunity. As 
a body once set falling through space has no inherent 
power to reverse its direction, so a soul having once 
begun to descend, and being left to itself, has no 
inherent inclination or force to ascend to holiness 
and God. 

But here, again, enmity to God is but half the 
difficulty. How is the condemnation for past offences 
to be disposed of? Can a criminal, devoid of all 
virtue and worth, atone for his own sin? Can he 
persuade the righteous Sovereign to ignore it, who 
has declared it shall not go unpunished? Alas, his 
prison door is double locked, and he has no key to 
open it! It might be suggested that by lapse of 
long duration the whole penalty of sin might be 
endured, and then escape become due as a matter 
of justice. Such suggestion, however, presumes to 
decide that sin’s desert is not necessarily interminable, 
which both lacks proof and is opposed to God’s actual 
appointment. Moreover, it presumes that with a 
sinful bias the soul through all those ages of endur- 
ance would indulge in no additional sin. For if it 
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went on sinning, no simultaneous suffering could 
lessen the penalty remaining due. But, granting for 
the moment that guilt might be thus disposed of, 
the thoroughly depraved could never rectify itself. 

4. Concerning restoration by the direct and absolute 
power of the Almighty, we have not only the revela- 
tion that He we// not so employ it, but the extreme 
unlikelihood arising from the nature of the case. We 
know of no pardon for fallen men except in considera- 
tion of the merit of Christ; but that avails not in 
perdition. Nor does there appear to be any other 
consideration which may answer the same purpose. 
The divine government is not a series of isolated 
arbitrary acts, but a vast network of relations, wide 
and lasting as the universe, in which sin and punish- 
ment stand to each other as cause and effect. It is 
in the nature of sin to tend to perpetuate itself, and 
to produce misery. This process is a matter of 
natural and moral law. To cut off the proper effect 
of sin, and cause it to be followed by eternal joy, by 
the sheer force of omnipotence, would not only be an 
abrupt break in the course of natural law, but a 
violent wrench of moral relations, forcibly making sin 
the precursor of happiness, which would not be less 
violent than to make piety the precursor of wretched- 
ness, Ifa simple fiat of God’s authority might empty 
the bottomless pit, why not a similar fiat have obviated 
the necessity for the humiliation of the divine Son in 
the redemption of mankind? and why not in the 
same way have prevented all the agonies and in- 
conveniences ever incurred by sin? It is easy to 
talk of sovereign fiats wherever there are obstacles 
to a favourite theory to be removed. God, however 
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does not issue them at random, but always in 
harmony with the principles of righteous government. 
Divine power put forth to coerce a fallen spirit into 
holiness, and divine goodness remitting all his 
offences, must proceed in accordance with divine 
justice as expressed in the divine government. 
There we learn that sin shall not go unpunished: 
“The wages of sin is death”; and so firmly is this 
pririciple adhered to that, in order to render guilty 
man’s deliverance possible, the spotless Lamb had’ 
to endure the curse in his stead. Therefore to say 
the absolute, almighty power caz unconditionally 
terminate all sin and suffering is somewhat like saying 
it can subject holy angels to unmerited pain. As a 
question of mere strength there may be nothing to 
hinder.. But, as God never acts out of agreement with 
‘unsullied justice, it is more correct to say, He cannot 
do either the one or the other.! 


1 Annihilation ‘“‘were a ruthless remedy, somewhat in the manner 
of a rude physician, who, in order to stay a disease, killed his patient. 
. The annihilation of the creature, either now or at any moment 
even inconceivably distant, were a ‘confession by the Creator of utter 
helplessness, an acknowledgment that the universe, or a part of the 
universe, had so broken down in His hands that He knew no way of 
mending it but by ending it. . . . Would not annihilation be even more 
a punishment of God than of man?” ‘‘ The argumentas little involves 
universal restoration as it allows partial annihilation. What it maintains 
is, an eternal will of good, and, as a consequence, eternal possibilities 
of salvation” (Fairbairn ; ‘‘ Christ in Modern Theology,” pp. 466-468). 
Surely the ‘‘regal paternity” of God includes the essential justice 
which cannot but carry out its final sentence of exclusion from life, 
Any other fatherhood were an incomplete Godhood—benevolence 
minus righteousness. But with a ‘regal paternity ” uniting righteous- 
ness and love as co-ordinate, co-essential, and co-eternal, how could, 
any ‘will of good” make salvation eternally ‘‘ possible,” despite the 
decree of justice to the contrary? This eagerness to find a ground of 
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5. Thus each one of these modes of restoration 
altogether fails, and therefore so does any conceivable 
combination of them. Not one of them offers a 
ground on which the Supreme may accomplish it, 
nor any appliances or forces in the fallen by which 
they may deliver themselves. True wisdom would 
recall us from a fruitless search after ways of escape 
from future anguish, and set our hearts on embrac- 
ing the teeming overtures with which this day of 
life abounds. 83 

The theory, self-styled “ redzvivalism,’! according to 
which the wicked, after ages of suffering, and then a 
period of non-existence, will be re-created and raised 
to perfect eternal bliss, seeks support in a peculiar 
theory of creation and identity. Seizing on the idea 
that no creature can exist of itself, it infers that there 
must be, in the continuation of the same soul or atom, 
a new act of creation every moment. It tells us that 
a creature’s personal identity is not the continuation 
of the same being or substance, but the continuous 
correlation of successive beings, involving the incessant 
origination of new substance, and equally incessant 
annihilation ; that God alone has proper identity, and 
the creature only a constituted one, by which the entity 
of each moment is endowed, by the direct act of God, 
with the suitable correlations to its predecessors and 
to all others ; hence, that as annihilation is thus taking 
place every moment with the soul of every person, 
the future annihilation of the wicked will be simply 
the same process minus the repetition of the creative 


“eternal hope” may be benevolent ;. but as certainly as the Scriptures 
are our authority, it is doomed to fail. 
1 See Hriendly Disputant. 
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act of God; and that their subsequent re-creation for 
bliss will be the end of their chasm of non-existence. 

To all this we reply, that it would be hard to prove, 
and presumptuous to assert, that God cannot keep the 
substance of the soul in existence, but must have 
recourse to incessant creations, Are we to say, God 
does not preserve in existence as well as create? If 
He does, this theory falls to the ground, and we are 
authorised to believe man’s identity, like His Maker’s, 
may be one, not of mere correlation, but sameness of 
immaterial substance. 

Whatever creature exists must exist for a space of 
time, however (to us) inconceivably brief. And during 
that space (which must have beginning and end) God 
must preserve or sustain its existence. And if, during 
the smallest possible space of time, God sustains a 
creature in being, He may do so during twice that 
time, and so a moment, an hour, a year, and through 
any length of duration. 

In this matter, what holds of a single unit holds of 
the universe of matter and spirit, which, on the theory 
under notice, is every moment annihilated, and every 
moment created anew, Then the universe of to-day is 
not in substance that of yesterday, or the beginning. 
But this theory must have been very foreign to the 
inspired minds when they wrote, “In the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth.” “The 
heavens and the earth which are now by the same 
word are eft in store.” “Thou didst create all things, 
and because of Thy will they weve, and were created” 
(Rev, iv. 11). Where creation is meant in the lower 
sense of forming or developing, God may be said to 
create now, as in Isaiah xlviii. 7. But the origination 
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of substance out of nothing is referred to as an act of 
the past. Speaking of the Son, St. Paul says, “In 
Him were all things created; ... all things Lave been 
created through Him” (Col. i. 16), and “in Him all 
things consist”; and John speaks of the universe of 
his day as created by the Word at the beginning: 
“The same was in the deginning with God. All things 
qwere made by Him.” From which it appears that 
His past work was to create zm the beginning, and 
His present to sustain. Thus Scripture and reason 
warrant usin holding that God’s preservation of the 
unit and the universe is both a possibility and a fact, 
which effectually invalidates the speculation under 
discussion and the superstructure reared thereon. 

Again, if the wicked soul is to be annihilated, and a 
new existence after a while created and endowed with 
the consciousness that it is the same wicked being, that 
consciousness will be uztrue, for the new being will 
certainly be another being originated from nothing: 
whence we infer, that the all-perfect God, who cannot 
enact a falsehood, will never bring it to pass. If, on 
the other hand, instead of this false consciousness, the 
new being shall know it is zo¢ the same being as the 
one annihilated or as any pre-existent one, what 
becomes of identity? And what becomes of moral 
government, if one soul sins, suffers, and is annihilated, 
and a totally different one is placed in its stead in 
relation to eternal retribution ? 

It is important to consider, further, that this theory 
of incessant creations, if true, would but indifferently 
answer the purpose for which it is dragged in: for it 
would prove the perpetual annihilation of the righteous 
as well as the wicked, both before and after the final 
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salvation of the latter. And if the continuous creation 
and annihilation of every finite thing through the 
course of time were granted, it would not analogically 
follow that there shall be a future chasm or suspension 
‘of existence for any part of creation. Such a break 
of non-existence would be extremely unlike anything 
which happens now within the whole field of observa- 
tion, even if we adopted this unique philosophy of 
identity. Indeed, on any theory, the just inference by 
analogy is, that as there is no suspension of personal 
existence now, there will be none in the future. 

Once more, assuming that, after a period of non- 
existence, God will re-create the soul of the wicked, 
that is,create an entirely new soul,and endow it with the 
consciousness that it is the very person who sinned, was 
punished, and annihilated, and also with the new con- 
sciousness that it is then freed from all evil, the suspen- 
sion of being becomes superfluous ; for, whether long 
or short, the suspension is not a necessary step to the 
final bliss. Why should not God, instead of extinguish- 
ing it, instantly free it from evil, without any break in 
the personalidentity? Ifitis to be arbitrarily put into 
a state of purity and blessedness after a temporary 
suspension of ages, why not at the close of a year, or 
a moment? and why not without any interval of 
nonentity? In point of ingenuity this species of “ re- 
divivalism ” is no way superior to the more familiar 
form of universalism. Weighed in the balance of 
reason and Scripture, it is found singularly wanting. 

Dr. Farrar produced considerable excitement by 
the publication of “Eternal Hope.”! For universalism, 


' Five sermons preached in Westminster Abbey, 
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destructionism, and the Romish doctrine of purgatory 
he has scarcely aught but kind words; yet he declares 
himself unable to accept any of them. But for his 
repeated disclaimer, it might well be inferred from 
some passages that he was a universalist. His attitude 
towards what he calls “the common view” is one of 
ruthless antagonism. With an air of authority quite 
foreign to calm discussion, he pours upon the object 
of his apparently unappeasable indignation a conti- 
nuous stream of “ passionate scorn.” Exploded argu- 
ments against the common doctrine are wielded with 
self-confident zeal, and unanswered arguments in its 
defence are ignored or dogmatically denounced. 
With some exceptions, the adherents of that doctrine 
are assumed to be narrow, ignorant, and miserable, 
while their opponents are large-hearted and enlight- 
ened. The result is a volume in which fiery de- 
clamation is the rule, and conclusive areumiens the 
exception. 

Some of the orthodox may accept and others will 
reject his definition of the “common view,” which he 
says “declares (i.) that at death there is passed upon 
every impenitent sinner an irreversible doom to endless 
tortures, either material or mental, of the most awful 
and unspeakable intensity ; and (ii.) that this doom 
awaits the vast majority of mankind.” At any rate, 
the form and degree of suffering, and the proportion 
of mankind that will be ultimately saved, are totally 
distinct questions from the endless duration of the 
suffering ; and yet this popular preacher sometimes 
seems to hurl his anathemas at all these ideas indis- 
criminately. For ourselves, we have from the outset 
deprecated extravagant representations of the kind of 
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punishment in reserve, and, following in the wake of 
such grand expositors as John Howe, have earnestly 
contended for the probable salvation of the great 
majority of our race.1 We venture also to think that 
if the number of those who hold similar views were 
ascertained, it would be large enough to invalidate 
Dr. Farrar’s right to define the “common view” as 
identical with the complex dogma he assails. 

Dr. Farrar, like some others of similar leanings, 
is very severe on textual arguments when they stand 
in his way, as if the whole Bible were not made up of 
texts ; and yet he hesitates not to use them when they 
suit his purpose. Our dislike is as strong as his to the 
wrenching of texts out of their natural connexions 
in order to maintain a theological position ; but we 
protest that to say the doctrine of ceaseless punish- 
ment is dependent on such a process is a groundless 
accusation. 

While Dr. Farrar cannot deny the eternity of 
punishment, he seems eager to challenge some of the 
principal proofs on which it rests. Thus he con- 
temptuously denies the evidence of the adjective aiawoc 
in Matthew xxv. 46, and to show that the word may 
be used in two senses refers to Romans xvi. 25, 26: 
“Now to Him that is of power to stablish you accord- 
ing to my gospel, and the preaching of Jesus Christ, 
according to the revelation of the mystery, which was 
kept secret in e¢ernal times, but now is made mani- 
fest, and by the Scriptures of the prophets, according 
to the commandment of the everlasting God, made 
known to all nations for the obedience of faith.” The 


' See chapters v. and ix, of this essay, 
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two instances are, however, far from parallel. In 
Matthew the punishment and the life, to which the 
same adjective is applied, are correlatives, and with 
manifest design are placed in juxtaposition and direct 
antithesis. In Romans “times” and “God,” the two 
subjects to which the same adjective (a/smoc) is applied, 
are not in antithesis, nor correlated, nor in close con- 
tiguity. The word is congruously joined with “times” 
to connote vast duration, and with “God” to connote 
absolute eternity ; but there is no manifest intention, 
as in Matthew, to attach precisely the same quality of 
duration to both subjects.! 

Dr. Farrar calls especial attention to his argu- 
ment from the disbelief of the Jews in eternal 
punishment at the time of our Lord’s sojourn on earth. 
But the more attention we give, the more flimsy the 
argument appears. His principal evidence of this 
disbelief is the testimony of smodern Jews, who are 
as unlikely to acknowledge themselves at variance 
with their ancient fathers on this subject as on the 
Trinity, or any other. At the same time, he admits 
that some of the class he quotes are against him. 
Josephus the historian, himself an educated Jew of 
high rank, and almost contemporary with our Lord, 
took special pains to understand the religious sects 
of Palestine, and says the Pharisees held that those 
who lived viciously in this life will be detained in 
an “everlasting prison” and are “subject to eternal 


1 For fuller discussion of Matt. xxv. 46, see chapter iii. Dr. Farrar’s 
‘attempt to make ‘‘all” bear two different meanings in 1 Cor. xv. 22 is 
a failure. See p. 249 supra. In the Kadish of the Jews Dr. Farrar 
thinks there is prayer for the dead. Our examination of the Kadzsh 
did not enable us to discover any such prayer. 
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punishment.’* Dr. Farrar finds it convenient to set 
aside the testimony of Josephus, without, as we think, 
offering anything worthy the name of a reason. 
Alger, the universalist, quotes Philo (a contemporary 
of Christ) that the incurably vicious man is “banished 
into the place of the impious until the whole of 
eternity.” The same author tells us in his chapter 
on “ Rabbinical Doctrine of a Future Life,” the Jews 
“seem to agree that the reprobate world would either 
be left in the wretched regions of Sheol, when the 
just arose, or else be thrust back after the judgment to 
remain there for ever.”* There is nothing at vari- 
ance with these testimonies in the New Testament! 
When Jesus predicted “eternal punishment,’ a 
deathless worm, and a quenchless fire, it does not 
appear that any sign of surprise or contradiction 
escaped the Jews, as if He had assaulted their re- 
ceived doctrines. Indeed, had it been true that they 
had no belief in eternal punishment, that would have 
been no proof that their faith was sound, nor any 
reason why the great Teacher should not correct it on 
this as on other subjects. 

The position of the doctor appears to be that men 
may be continued in probation or preparation after 
death, or that he hopes they may, and that conse- 


1 See Appendix IV., and the words of the Alexandrian Jew Philo at 
the head of this chapter. 

er Alger, py 102, ool bthes Dy Lyle 

4 Dr. Adam Clarke, on Matt. xxv. 6, quotes the following words of 
Rabbi Jochanan from TaLMubD Seracoth: “I am going before the 
King of kings, . . . who liveth and endureth for ever and fox ever ; 
who, if He be angry with me, His anger will last for ever; if He put 
me in prison, His bondage will be everlasting ; if He condemn me to 
death, that death will be eternal.” 
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snebtlys many who die in sin may be saree or that 
if not saved into the bliss of saints, they may attain to 
forgiveness and a certain degree of peace, retaining a 
sorrowful acquiescence in the justice of their great 
loss. In the former aspect his opinions seem to 
resemble those of the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, and in 
the latter the peculiar theory of the Rev. T. R. Birks. 
It is almost too obvious to need remark’ that, on 
this view, there is no absolute certainty that even one 
of those who pass the verge of life in guilt will ever 
take advantage of the fost mortem opportunity ; 
especially as he might well infer from experiénce that 
the second stage of probation, if neglected, would bé 
followed by a third; and so on until he was recovered. 
But supposing such opportunity were granted to all 
or many of the condemned, what warrant have we for 
believing the majority would be thereby induced to 
repent? . Having resisted the influences and overtures 
of mercy here, the probability is that they would per- 
sist in the same course. It would not do to say the 
discipline of torment would drive them to better 
principles, for that is just the motive which Dr. 
Farrar denounces as base and impotent in the present 
life. It were of little use to say a lost soul will be 
saved on condition that he repent, or that he 
desire holiness, if, from the bent and steadfastness of 
his character in sin it is morally certain he never will 
do either. Consequently, for any relief which ¢hzs 
theory of “hope” brings, the “atrocious belief” that 
the larger proportion will be irremediably lost may be 
perfectly, though most painfully, true. 
If the word of truth sanctioned the mitigation pro- 
posed by this theory, none more than ourselves would 
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give it hearty welcome ; but we dare not rely on a 
door of hope where God has promised none, or look 
for a reformation of character where the antecedents, 
principles, habits, circumstances, and tendency of the 
person concerned all point in the opposite direction.’ 

Assuredly there is an intermediate state ; but as the 
Scriptures teach, it is one of custody rather than pro- 
bation, the incipient experience of doom rather than 
the continuation of preceding opportunity. The 
intermediate and final states are much the same in 
nature. Both are represented by fire, darkness, 
destruction, etc. In the descriptions of the general 
judgment, the awards are for deeds done, not in the 
intermediate state, but “in the body.” The crown of 
life is promised on condition of faithfulness “unto 
death,” not unto the day of final judgment, or any 
period in the future world (Rev. ii. 10).2 “He that 
endureth to the end shall be saved” (Matt. x. 22), 
refers to the end of suffering and trial in this life, 
leaving nothing dependent on subsequent conduct. 
In the sentence of the great day the good or evil 


1 Dr. Farrar’s ire is especially hot against the use of ‘‘ everlasting,” 
‘‘damnation,” and ‘‘hell” in the English Bible. We have shown 
that ‘everlasting ” correctly describes the positive misery predicted by 
Christ and the apostles. We were not aware that any great number of 
persons were ignorant that ‘“‘damnation” was synonymous with con- 
demnation and judgment ; and we have no great objection to employ- 
ing the latter terms, provided that in each case the sense required by 
the context be attached. Nor, with the same proviso, does it appear 
what would be gained against the doctrine of endless punishment if 
Sheol, Hades, Tartarus, and Gehenna were left in the English version 
untranslated. The ¢Aéngs denoted remain under any change of names. 

2 See 2 Cor. v. 10; Gal. vi. -73 Matt. xvi. 24-28; Heb. ix. 27; 
Eph. vi. 8; Col. iii. 24, 25; Rev. xxii, 12 and xx. 11-15; Rom. ii, 
6-12; Eccles, xi. 9 and xii. 14. 
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doings of the intermediate state are not taken into 
account, but only those of the present world. No 
sign appears of adjudgment to “life eternal” or 
“eternal punishment” because of what takes place 
between death and the resurrection, nor is any 
probationary character attributed to that state. 
When it is said, “murderers, and fornicators, and 
sorcerers, and idolaters ... . their part shall be in the 
lake that burneth with fire and brimstone, which 
is the second death” (Rev. xxi. 8), the character and 
conduct, of which the second death is the punishment, 
must surely be prior to dissolution of body and soul, 
seeing such vices are inapplicable to the disembodied 
state. Consequently the final doom of the second 
death is decided according to the behaviour of the 
present life. Similarly, St. Paul writes, “ Neither 
fornicators, nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor effemin- 
ate, nor abusers of themselves with men, nor thieves, 
nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor 
extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom of God” (1 
Cor. vi. 9, 10). Most of the vices for which they are 
kept out of the kingdom are peculiar to the conditions 
of man’s present corporeal state, and yet by those sins 
the final doom is decided. In declaring, “ He that 
believeth and is baptized shall be saved, but he that 
disbelieveth shall be condemned,’ our Lord could 
not mean faith and baptism after death. Whence 
it follows that salvation or its opposite is determined 
by what is done in the present course of temporal 
probation. 

As to the six consecutive pages of texts quoted by 
Dr. Farrar, if they had any force in the direction 
for which they are cited, they would teach the 
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universal restoration which he cannot accept. When 
adduced in support of universalism, -it must be 
recollected that some of them refer to the universal 
salvation procured by the work of Christ, the full benefit 
of which, alas! so many refuse ; that others plainly 
refer to events to be accomplished wzthzn the course of 
time, and not to results wrought out in the invisible 
world ; that others clearly refer to the future destiny 
of the saved, not the lost; and that others refer to 
blessed results to be accomplished on condition. of 
man’s voluntary concurrence, though the condition 
may be taught, not in these, but in other passages of 
the same revelation. These considerations kept in 
mind, the many giorious declarations of mediatorial 
provision for all men, of the world-wide triumphs of 
the gospel, and of the infinite, everlasting mercy of 
God, which brighten the pages of the sacred oracles, 
can never be fairly made the foundation, or even a 
secondary support of universalism. 


CHATTER cy it) 
ON “THE VICTORY OF DIVINE GOODNESS”! 


It hath been the common disease of Christians from the 
beginning not to content themselves with that measure of faith 


which God and Scriptures have expressly afforded us. 
JOHN HALES 


O deal fully with the peculiar views of future 
punishment broached in Mr. Birks’s book is not 
strictly necessary to our purpose, inasmuch as he em- 
phatically reiterates his belief in the doctrine of eternal 
punishment. Yet his qualifications and. premisses 
come so near to universalism as to create a danger, 
and demand some notice. To those who are always 
ready to welcome any relaxation of divine threatening, 
this novel doctrine, however devoid of scriptural 
support, will offer a subterfuge. All its author’s pro- 
tests against any repeal or termination of the final 
sentence will probably not suffice to prevent’ their 
finding encouragement to sin in the prospect of a 
much lighter penalty than is held out by the plainest 
terms of Holy Writ, especially as the new doctrine 
comes from a clergyman of high intellectual repute, 
and one of the most earnest vindicators of evangelical 
Christianity. 


~ 1 Rey. T. R. Birks, M.A.: ‘*The Victory of Divine Goodness,” 
(London : Rivingtons, 1870,) 
343 
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Like many who have adopted destructionism or 
universalism, Mr. Birks evidently approaches the sub- 
ject with a predilection to find out some lenitive 
modification of the view which lies on the face of the 
Scriptures. The pleas of human preference seem to 
exert a powerful influence on his interpretation. Did 
there happen to be no difficulty elsewhere, he would 
have none in the meaning of that Scripture language 
whose plain, strong words he softens down to meet 
the suggestions of “humanity.” He may suppose 
the opinions, by which he relaxes the sacred descrip- 
tions of the penal state, are “inferences” from another 
class of inspired testimonies on the perfections of God, 
etc, Still, the inspired testimony on future punish- 
ment is approached with views and feelings unfriendly 
to the obvious sense of that testimony. This does 
not prove the obvious sense necessarily the right one ; 
but it presumptively weakens the probability of any 
other sense which Mr. Birks may substitute. 

Notwithstanding this bias, Mr. Birks finds himself 
unable to deny that everlasting punishment is’ a 
manifest doctrine of the Bible. Nay, after quoting 
some of the most “solemn and fearful” declarations 
of it, he adds, “ There seem to be no direct statements 
of Scripture to mitigate, reverse, or explain away 
these solemn warnings.” 

The chief points of Mr. Birks’s views are, that the 
ungodly will abide for ever “consciously under the 
penal and condemning sentence of the righteous 
Judge”; yet “the punishment will not be so incom- 
plete as to leave the wicked in the active commission 
of eternal blasphemy, defiant rebellion, and mutual 
torment, but will bring them, at the footstool of 
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Christ, into a state of passive subjection, and utter and 
complete humiliation, under the mighty hand of God,” 
and then “there may be, without sacrifice of God’s 
perfect justice, or of the truth of His solemn threaten- 
ings, such a revelation of His goodness, side by side 
with the irreversible manifestation of His judicial right- 
eousness, as shall gloriously vindicate for Him, in the 
eyes of the whole universe, and in His dealing with 
the worst and guiltiest of His creatures, the blessed 
truth that His name and His nature is pure and 
perfect love.” “That the future condition of the lost 
will combine with the utmost personal ‘humiliation, 
shame, and anguish, the passive contemplation of a 
ransomed universe, and of all the innumerable varieties 
of blessedness enjoyed by unfallen spirits and the 
ransomed people of God; such a contemplation as 
would be fitted, in its own nature, to raise the soul intoa 
trance of holy adoration, in the presence of infinite and 
unsearchable Goodness.” “They will be compelled, 
under the mighty hand of God, to see and own the 
justice of their own sentence ; while their own folly and 
cuilt, in despising the warnings of a God of love, will 
fill them with a sense of everlasting shame. But this 
utter extinction, by judgment, and by judgment alone, 
of their pride and blasphemy, and this compulsory 
submission under the mighty hand of the holy Judge, 
will open the way for such a contemplation of creative 
power, all-seeing wisdom, and redeeming goodness— 
all surpassingly glorious—as shall constitute, not 
bliss indeed, or joy, but an awful and stupendous con- 
solation,—awful and stupendous, not from the height 
to which it raises, but the depth to which it reaches.” 
“ They shall see, and they shall be ashamed. They 
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shall see, and wonder, and adore. In the depth and 
in the height Christ must reign for ever.” “The 
second death, however solemn, completes a perfect 
work of God, the only wise, and crowns the victory of 
His perfect goodness over the worst malignity of evil.” 
The second death, based on the atonement,! abolishes 


1 An able and appreciative reviewer, in the Methodist Quarterly 
(Dec., 1871), says that we ‘‘ erroneously ascribe to Mr. Birks the view 
that the second death is the result of atonement.” The reviewer must 
have overlooked the following sentences in Mr. Birks’s book: ‘‘ That 
death and hell should be cast into the lake of fire is a work of redemp- 
tion, a triumph of divine love. The atonement, then, may procure 

.. an inestimable gain” (p. 171). The absence of the second death 
‘‘would deny and reverse so far the revealed object of the work of 
Christ” (p. 179). ‘‘It is a work of redemption, a fruit of the great 
atoning work of the world’s Redeemer” (p. 183). ‘The judgment 
itself on the lost (z.e. the second death) is based on a present work of 
redemption, which they share with the saved; and on a victory over 
death, wrought by Christ, and by the power of His atonement and 
resurrection” (p. 186). These quotations may suffice to show that, 
instead of our misrepresenting Mr. Birks, as the friendly critic alleges, 
we are misrepresented in the review. 

The same article classes us with those who see something ‘‘ wrong 
in Mr. Birks’s study of the deeper meanings of Scripture, in order to 
find further information concerning the lost,’”—or ‘‘in his belief that 
the second death will not be a reign of Satan in a kingdom of his own, 
where he will torment his victims for ever,’—or ‘‘in his belief that in 
punishment, as well as in salvation, God’s mercy will in some form be 
shown to and acknowledged by the lost,”—or, ‘‘in his belief that as 
the doom of the lost involves an unwilling acknowledgment of God’s 
justice in their own sentence, there is also implied a compulsory, but 
real, perception of all the other attributes of the Almighty” (p. 290). 
For these things we have nowhere charged Mr, Birks with ‘* wrong.” 
As to the first, while we concede his right to seek; we think he has 
failed to find, the ‘‘deeper meanings.” Respecting the second, we 
have maintained that hell will be subject to God as supreme, which 
is consistent with any retributive instrumentality He may choose to 
devolve on the prince of devils. As to the third and fourth, we have 
assumed and said that the lost will probably have a knowledge of God’s 
love and other attributes, though we deny the inference that the effect 
will be ameliorative or remedial, in whole or in part. 
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“pride and falsehood out of the whole universe.” “It 
is mercy to the wicked to deny them the fatal. power 
of adding sin to sin for ever.” Saved and lost are 
to be in sight of each other and mutually benefited. 
The first death, resulting from sin and extending 
to the commencement of the second death at the 
resurrection, is far more evil than the second. “The 
second death proceeds directly from the appointment 
of the supreme Judge; ... it is the divine remedy 
for all that is most fearful and appalling of possible 
and actual evil in a fallen and rebellious universe.” 
Mr. Birks puts forward these views as matter not of 
direct revelation, but of zzference, drawn chiefly from 
the perfections of God: an inference providentially 
hidden from all his predecessors, and given to the 
world through him, now that the state of theological 
‘thought is ripe for it. Many of his quotations from 
Scripture tend to confusion, since they are mere 
accommodations to express his opinions, rather than 
proofs; and that, too, where proof is the very thing 
in requisition. -He has enveloped his doctrine in so 
much of the idea of an extraordinary providence as 
very naturally led some of his critics to charge him 
with pretending to a new revelation. This, however, 
he earnestly disclaims. His teaching does not pro- 
fess to be oracular, but ratiocinative,—obtained not 
by inspiration, but reasoning. The effect is, not to 
adapt other views to the natural and obvious import 
of the language of Scripture on future punishment, 
but to adapt that import to those views. To reason 
on’sacred topics is legitimate enough, and to reason 
‘falsely common enough; but to expect that 
ratiocination (liable at many points to be not illative) 
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in opposition to the apparent testimony of Scripture 
should be accepted as the special work of the all-wise 
One, is neither common nor legitimate. Yet such 
seems to be the expectation of Mr. Birks’s book. To 
say the least, his case ought to be marked by a 
providential hand unmistakable and by reasoning in 
every link irrefragable: features, as we venture to 
think, signally lacking in the present case. 

Our remarks on universalism embody much that is 
equally conclusive against Mr. Birks’s modification ; 
on which we may further observe— 

1. It is not self-consistent. It is an attempt to 
weld the doctrine of eternal punishment with the 
principles of universal restoration. It yields to the 
weakest arguments of universalism, yet denies their 
full logical consequence ; admits their premisses, yet 
denies their ultimate conclusions. It adopts their 
unscriptural and irrational dogmas on the goodness 
of the Moral Ruler, yet seeks to ward off some of 
their lawful results. With the notions of God which 
Mr. Birks copies from the universalists, the only con- 
sistent inference is, not that which Mr. Birks draws, 
of a doom of eternally mingled good and evil, but 
that of absolute and universal restoration. Such 
attributes as he and they ascribe to God could not 
tolerate the existence of evil at any time, in any part 
of His sentient creation. Mr. Birks may retain his 
incongruous creed to the end of life; but, as its parts 
are mutually incompatible, others who follow him in 
his premisses will leave him behind, and pass on to 
naked universalism, which, though not more true 
than Mr. Birks’s position, is more consistent with the 
theological basis common to both. The stopping- 


place he has chosen between orthodoxy and_uni- 
versalism is logically untenable. 

Mr. Birks regards the state of the lost as one in 
which “their pride and blasphemy” will be extin- 
guished, their “active malice” ended, “all actings of 
the rebellious will” utterly prostrated and repressed, 
“pride and falsehood” universally abolished, ‘“ the 
most fearful and appalling of possible and actual evil 
ina fallen and rebellious universe” remedied by the 
second death. They will “see and own the justice of 
their own sentence.” ‘They shall see, and wonder, 
and adore.” They shall “glorify” God. 

The natural inference from such language is, that 
there must be a great moral improvement, and by 
the removal of so many vices their opposite virtues 
of humility, truth, loyalty, and reverence would be 
developed. But that would be restoration to good- 
ness of character, and would involve some gracious 
work in their hearts to effect it. We are told, how- 
ever, it is “passive subjection,” a state of “moral 
emptiness” (though elsewhere we are told it shall not 
be “utter vanity”). Their sight and confession of 
guilt will be “compelled under the mighty hand of 
God.” It will be a “compulsory submission under 
the mighty hand of the holy Judge,” an extinction 
of pride and blasphemy “by judgment alone,” “a 
compulsory, but real perception of all the other 
attributes of the Almighty.” It will “crush the 
rebellious will under the mighty power of God, 
revealed in judgment.” Thus it appears there may 
be no real improvement of character, but only a 
forced deprivation of opportunity for its active 
display,—not any eradication of the principles of 
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pride and blasphemy, falsehood and impiety, but 
only their imprisonment within the lost spirit. We 
submit, these descriptions are inconsistent with each 
other. Ifthe moral evil of the heart be remedied, as: 
some of the terms imply, then, from the nature of 
moral character, it cannot be effected by a crushing 
compulsion without the choice or consent of the 
subject. If it be only a victory of might and judg- 
ment over the external “actings” of vice and impiety, 
confining the evil principle within the spirits of lost 
men and angels, the sweeping talk about the extinc- 
tion of these moral evils is a huge exaggeration, If 
it be meant that the power or principle of the vices 
said to be extinguished, and of their corresponding 
virtues, is forcibly destroyed, that would be tanta- 
mount to annihilation of some ‘of the essential 
attributes of the moral nature. And if it were wise 
for God to end those vices by compulsion, why not 
go on to end the remainder in: the same way, till 
no ingratitude, nor selfishness, nor any evil re- 
mained? Mr. Birks seems to imply this moral 
negation when he says: “It is mercy to the wicked 
to deny them the fatal power of adding sin to sin for 
ever. ... It is mercy to force them back, though 
captive and in chains, to the presence of that infinite 
Goodness from which their own rebellious hearts 
would hide them still deeper and deeper in delusion 
and darkness for evermore.” And yet, loss of the 
moral attributes is inconsistent with retention of the 
intellectual and sentient, and with their finding 
relief in the contemplation of moral subjects. While 
in some places Mr. Birks might be understood to 
expect that sin in some degree will for ever remain, 
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in others he seems to intimate its utter abolition; e.g. 
the judicial declaration that the unjust and filthy shall 
be so still (Rev. xxii. 11) stands in the way of his 
plan of moral improvement: so he shifts its applica- 
tion to the course of time aztecedent to the judgment. 
He says, it has no reference to the fixity of moral 
state after the judgment, but to its permitted growth 
and development till the judgment, and no longer, 
like the words, Ecclesiastes xi. 9, Mark iv. 26, 27, 
and those of our Lord, “ Let both” (wheat and tares) 
“grow together until the harvest.” “The harvest,” 
says Christ, “is the end of the world.” Can Mr. 
Birks have weighed the bearing of his interpretation ? 
According to it, the wicked and righteous, through 
the course of time, are respectively and unchange- 
ably the same in character; the righteous man can 
never become wicked, nor the wicked righteous, and 
yet the unjust and filthy may cease to be so at, or 
after, the judgment; that is to say, conversion is 
impossible on this side the judgment, but possible 
at or after it. Elsewhere, Mr. Birks tells us the 
adoration of the lost is not “holy.” Here he seems 
to imply that their state is not unholy. Does he 
mean that they have no moral character? Then he 
is so far at one with the modern destructionist; but 
not with the apostle, who says they “shall utterly 
perish zz their own corruption.” For, as Mr. Birks 
puts it, they shall utterly perish after they are delivered 
from their corruption, St. Paul says those'who sow 
to the flesh shall reap “corruption”; and this is not 
some, earthly or intermediate state, for he sets it 
forth as the antithesis to “eternal life” (Gal. vi. 8). 
When the righteous are saved, “where shall the 
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sinner and the ungodly appear?” Some of Mr. Birks’s 
words would appear to answer, owhere as such. What 
Peter meant to suggest was that they should appear 
in what he calls “the destruction of uugodly men.” 

As to the sentient state, Mr. Birks ascribes to the 
lost “such a contemplation of creative power, all- 
seeing wisdom, and redeeming goodness, . . . as shall 
constitute, not bliss indeed, or joy, but an awful and 
stupendous consolation.” He intimates that hope, 
light, and comfort will be experienced. This con- 
templation, though “in its own nature” tending to 
unutterable blessedness, and “to a trance of holy 
adoration,” “may amount only to some merciful 
relief” “to souls under sentence of judgment.” If 
we catch his meaning on pp. 194 and 195, he believes 
the happiness of the condemned creature in some 
degree “remains.” 

These indications of partial restoration to happiness 
hardly agree with expressions of their “sense of 
deepest shame and loss.” “The personal loss and 
ruin may be complete and irreparable, the anguish 
intense, the shame and sorrow dreadful, the humi- 
liation infinite and irreversible”; a punishment 
“essentially positive, the infliction of a penal sen- 
tence,” “the execution of God’s ‘vengeful justice,’ ” 
“everlasting fire.” 

Can these states co-exist in the experience of 
the same creature—“infinite gain” with “anguish 
intense”? Complete evil must exclude partial 
good. If the loss and ruin be complete, there is 
no room for light, hope, comfort, happiness, and 
stupendous consolation. Temporal experience has 
often a mixture of happiness and misery at the same 
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moment; but complete loss and ruin cannot be 
endured along with any degree of happiness. Nor 
is it possible in the eternal world. This discrepancy 
is not removed by the adjective “personal”; for 
happiness or misery means nothing except so far as 
it is personal. 

Mr. Birks’s theory is not more perspicuous respect- 
ing the devotion of the lost. He says they will 
contemplate, wonder, and adore; but the adoration 
will be “the result of compulsion,” and cannot be 
called “holy.” They will “glorify” God; but by 
compulsion. The contemplation is passive. Does 
this mean that the will and affections are not 
engaged? Then it is such worship as God will not 
accept, and such as can have no tendency to console 
the heart of its subject. If it be mere perception 
of God’s perfections or works, devils have that and 
tremble. If it spring from a heart true to God, it is 
piety such as hell is never likely to offer or feel. Mr. 
Birks tells us they will come into the “presence of 
infinite Goodness,” but reluctantly, by “force,” and 
“in chains.” The contemplation may “tend, in its 
own nature,” “to a trance of holy adoration”; but 
it is not “holy” in them, nor “ of free choice.” Then 
how can it be called adoration at all? Possibly the 
author of this self-conflicting picture of the lost 
had some feeling of its incongruity when he called 
their condition“ a mysterious paradox, an eternal 
contrast.” 

2. Mr. Birks’s views znvert the revealed process of 
God's judicial procedure. With him the dissolution of 
body and soul from each other, and the moral and 
mental dissolution of the man from God, are the firs¢ 
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death, incurred by sin, abolished by Christ, and reach- 
ing on, in the case of the wicked, through the 
intermediate state, to the resurrection and judgment, 
to be then succeeded by the second death. The first 
“means the abandonment of the spirit driven out 
from God’s presence, to the unchecked, unbounded, 
unabated consequences of its own inward corruption 
and wickedness.” It implies “ self-tormenting wicked- 
ness, unrestrained by the hand of God.” It is “cor- 
ruption and darkness without end,” and “involves the 
worst and most unmingled misery of the creature,” 
“chaos and moral corruption,” “degrading, pervert- 
ing, desecrating all the faculties and powers of the 
immortal spirit.” The second death is to the lost 
the sequel of this, and is a “remedy” and “salvation ” 
from, and an “infinite gain” upon, it; a “boon” 
secured by the atonement of Christ; “a work of re- 
demption, a triumph of divine love.” The first and 
infinitely worse death ends, and the remedial second 
death begins, at the solemn period of the resurrection 
and judgment. So it appears that the greater calamity 
comes Jefore the day of reckoning, and the “boon” 
and lesser calamity after. Thus the intermediate 
state, extending to the close of time, becomes more 
penal than the final state. The worst of the penalty 
precedes the dread decision of judgment. 

Is this really the order of the Bible, or of common 
sense? Reason would expect the intermediate state 
to be one of custody and waiting for the great assize, 
at which the examination, the decision, and the 
sentence would take place, to be subsequently inflicted 
and endured. Agreeably to this, we read that the 
Son of man shall come in the glory of His Father, 
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with His angels; “and ¢hen He shall render unto 
every man according to his deeds.” He will then 
render eternal life to the good, and to the evil indig- 
nation and wrath, tribulation and anguish (Rom. ii.). 
“We must all be made manifest before the judgment 
seat of Christ; that each one may receive the things 
done in the body, according to what he hath done, 
whether it be good or bad.” That, says the apostle, 
is “the fear of the Lord” against which they 
“persuade men” to be ready. 

Mr. Birks takes the second death, or final state of 
the lost, to be a bounded lake which swallows up the 
first death, or boundless, bottomless abyss: that is, 
the limited swallows up the unlimited. 

Mr. Birks would have us believe the second death 
is a merciful deliverance from and extinction of the 
first death, because death is said to be cast into the 
lake of fire (Rev. xx.). To us it seems rather to be 
in some respects a completion and perpetuation of 
the first death. The death cast into the lake is the 
same with that which delivered up its dead, or 
emptied itself of them. But are we to suppose moral 
death emptied itself, or wholly ceased? Then we 
have universalism full-blown. 

The essential idea of death with Mr. Birks is 
dissolution. But, in the second death, is the moral 
dissolution from God not continued? He tells us, 
“Christ came to abolish, and will abolish,’ not only 
that part of death which consists in dissolution of 
body and soul, but also that still more calamitous 
part which consists “in separation from God,” and in 
“corruption and darkness.” But if death in the lost 
is to be thus destroyed by Christ, the result must be 
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either annihilation or life, moral and divine, as well 
as material. Mr. Birks repudiates annihilation, and 
therefore, as it is the final and ceaseless state, by 
logical implication he resolves the second death into 
eternal life; and so falls into collision with Him who 
said the lost “shall not see life; but the wrath of 
God abideth on him.” 

3. Mr. Birks’s representation of the final state of 
the unsaved as one of moral and sentient amelioration 
is zxconsistent with the representations of Scripture 
in which we read of men “who shall suffer punish- 
ment, even eternal destruction from the face of the 
Lord and from the glory of His might.” How 
different this from glorifying God in adoring contem- 
plation! The parable of the talents informs us that 
the judgment, instead of improving the wicked man, 
will take all from him. “ Depart from Me, ye cursed, 
into the eternal fire,” “the blackness of darkness for 
ever,’ “ wailing and gnashing of teeth,” “their worm 
dieth not,” “suffering the vengeance of eternal fire,” 
“utterly perish in their own corruption,” “the 
destruction of ungodly men,” “judgment and fiery 
indignation which shall devour the adversary,” “ drink 
of the wine of the wrath of God, which is poured out 
without mixture into the cup of His indignation,” 
“tormented with fire and brimstone,” “they have no 
rest day nor night,” “and the smoke of their torment 
ascendeth up for ever and ever,” the devil, the beast, 
and the false prophet, “tormented day and night for 
ever and ever,” are pictures which appear to foretell 
a doom of positive, unmingled misery ; and they strik- 
ingly contrast with expatiations on a stupendous 
consolation derived from the adoring contemplation 
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of God, a “salvation,” a “remedy,” and a “boon,” 
secured by the atonement of Christ. It seems much 
more reasonable to regard that doom as the deepest 
calamity possible to men, the perdition from (not to) 
which the Son of God laid down His life to save 
men. 

4. Mr. Birks’s theory ascribes the amelioration to an 
tmadequate cause. The display of the perfections of 
God, especially His goodness as exercised towards 
all men in their temporal probation and for ever to- 
wards the ransomed in heaven, is the cause; and the 
effect is a measure of happiness in the minds of the 
lost. Whatever might be the effect on other minds, 
would such an effect ever be likely to ensue in minds at 
enmity with God and under the dominion of evil prin- 
ciple? Are they likely either to appreciate or recipro- 
cate that goodness? Given,a creature who has despised 
and resisted the offers of mercy and the claims of 
authority through every stage of gracious opportunity, 
from whom the striving Spirit is withdrawn, whose 
sins have brought him under the sentence of endless 
suffering : given, also, a compulsory manifestation of 
God’s merciful provision for his race, by which many 
are in glory, yet he, despite those provisions, is cursed 
irreversibly. What state of mind is the sight, with 
its reflections, likely to produce in him? Mr. Birks 
says, comfort, consolation, etc. We should as de- 
cidedly answer, self-reproach, bitter remorse, despair, 
possibly a feeling of resentment or defiance. A 
reckless son, left by his wealthy father destitute on 
account of his persistent ingratitude, disobedience, 
and dissipation, might, from the midst of his vice and 
hard penury, contemplate the mansions and other 
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luxuries inherited by his brothers, and might think 
of the paternal love which would have bequeathed 
the same to him but for his own bad conduct. Yet, 
retaining his evil disposition, and bearing in mind 
that the loss was irretrievable, the effect of the mental 
process would be more likely to produce pain than 
comfort. There is nothing in the display of gracious 
opportunities for ever lost by himself, and for ever 
enjoyed in their effects by others, to awaken agreeable 
emotions in a spirit in whom sin remains dominant. 

Mr. Birks expects the soul in perdition to forget 
his misery in the contemplation of the blessedness 
of the saved, somewhat as the soldier or sailor may 
almost forget his wounds “in his deep joy for his 
commander’s or his country’s victory.” The analogy 
fails. The soldier is on the winning side; the lost 
soul on the opposite. The soldier has helped to win 
the victory; the lost soul has fought against it. The 
soldier is animated by love to his country or com- 
mander ; the lost soul is not likely to possess that 
principle in relation to the saints or their King. 

5. We hold that Mr. Birks proceeds on an erroneous 
notion of God’s goodness. Here we suspect is one of 
the main roots of his mistaken theory. He seems to 
take love to be the essence or inmost being of God, 
rather than a glory or attribute; and consequently 
reasons on the assumption that every intelligent 
creature must necessarily be at all times the object 
of His love, and the recipient of His benefactions. 
But if love be the essence, every act of God must be 
the act of love, even where it is in the strictest sense 
penal, and also where the recipient is an unintelligent 
and inanimate creature. That every act may have 
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some relation to, or association with, love to some 
part of creation is true enough; but that every act 
of God is a benefaction to every recipient of ‘it is 
impossible in the case of His action on insensate 
matter, and improbable in cases of penal infliction on 
rebellious spirits. How can His act of “hating” be 
in itself an act of love? The Apostle James speaks 
of a case of “judgment without mercy.” Even Mr. 
Birks speaks of the extinction of pride and blasphemy 
“by judgment, and by judgment alone.” Supposing 
God’s hating and punishing, and every act in His 
natural and moral government, to be either one step 
leading to a benefit, or in some way related to a 
benefit to be enjoyed by some other creature, the 
act itself may not be a benefaction to the creature 
that is its immediate object. God’s goodness is an 
attribute, not His essence, and therefore it is not 
necessarily operative in every act, to every creature, 
for that creature’s benefit. Consequently the infliction 
of endless punishment may be an act of sovereign 
power and justice, without being to the recipient an 
act of love. God’s power is essential to the sentient 
creature’s being,—God’s beneficence to his well-being. 
But beneficence may be absent where well-being is 
not designed. 

But supposing the lost to be the objects of God’s 
pity, does it follow that such pity must confer upon 
them some benefit? Incorrigible perverseness in the 
creature may preclude the benefit which might other- 
wise arise from pity. It is no derogation to say 
God’s pity cannot help its objects irrespectively of His 
truth and justice, and of their character, any more 
than to say that His power cannot subject them to 
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pain irrespectively of the same. Divine pity would 
have conferred life on the perverse Jews; yet, having 
regard to their moral state, it could only cry, “Ye 
will not come to Me, that ye may have life”; “how 
often would I have gathered thy children,. . . and 
ye would not!” Hence, allowing that God may look 
even upon the lost with pity, it does not follow that 
such pity must result in their benefit. Much of Mr. 
Birks’s reasoning, therefore, on God’s necessary love 
to all His creatures, and their consequent ameliora- 
tion in hell, falls to the ground. 

Throughout his book Mr? Birks seems to have a 
somewhat mathematical notion of divine love. He 
never tires of talking of its reaching or extending to 
the depth as well as the height, as if it were measur- 
able by space. This is harmless as an illustration, 
but questionable, when it is argued thence that every 
part of creation’ must necessarily be a beneficial re- 
ceiver. Not to speak of inanimate matter, there 
may be moral beings incapacitated, not by nature 
like matter, but by moral character and relations, to 
share the advantage of God’s perfect love—beings 
who have wilfully flung away a life of gracious over- 
tures from Him. Mr. Birks believes love’s “depth, 
like the breadth, and length, and height, will be 
eternally revealed. But this can only be by the 
manifestation of love towards the guilty and con- 
demned.” “The perpetual yearnings of a deep 
and true compassion towards those ... under 
irreversible punishment,” Mr. Birks thinks essential 
to the display of this divine love. We believe in 
the same eternal revelation, but strongly demur to 
Mr. Birks’s dictum respecting the manner of it, as a 
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narrow and unwarrantable limitation of the method 
of divine procedure. The revelation may be eternal 
without being universal. Holy men and angels may 
see it eternally, and others miss it. Or if the lost 
see it, they may derive no personal advantage from it. 

Mr. Birks apparently assumes that any creature 
of any character not the object of God’s beneficence 
implies a ¢zmzt to His benevolence. If so, any 
diminution of His beneficence, such as the change 
from complacency to pity, which takes place when a 
holy being falls into sin, must be a limitation. Nay, 
the limit of the moral creation must be a limit to 
His benevolence. The reasoning is about equally 
weak in each case; for it estimates God’s love 
by the number of finite creatures who are its 
objects, instead of the infinitude of His own 
nature. If not to love some of His subjects who 
have spurned His love be an imperfection, then not 
to love any one creature more than He actually does 
love him is an imperfection. Creation is limited, 
but not the Creator. Men and angels are limited in 
capacity and number ; and if each were full of divine 
beneficence, they and their fulness of blessing would 
still be finite; and if one, or several of them were 
deprived of that blessing, the remainder would be 
none the more truly finite. But the divine source of 
blessing would be infinite, whether they received less 
or more. The perfection of God’s love is not to be 
estimated merely by the number of its objects, but 
by its intrinsic and essential excellence. God’s 
benefaction contrary to truth and justice would be 
an imperfection; not so His withholding it out of 
regard to truth and justice, The height of His love 
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is not literally the height of heaven, nor its depth 
literally the depth of hell. It is high as God’s 
brightest glory, deep as the condescension which 
redeemed mankind, broad as all the provisions and 
gifts of redemption ; or, leaving out figures relating 
to space, its perfection is more than finite mind can 
think, and appears in the gift of happiness to all as 
far as consists with all His other perfections. So 
that argument in favour of mercy to the lost, 
grounded on the supposed necessary connexion 
between God’s benevolence and every moral creature, 
though seemingly generous to the doomed, and 
laudatory to God, is only a rope of sand. Partial 
is as little needed as complete restoration of the 
condemned to explain the height, and depth, and 
length, and breadth of the love of Christ, which 
passeth knowledge. 

Mr. Birks argues that because God’s love would 
bless His enemies at one time or stage of their 
existence, such must be the case universally and 
eternally. But the link is wanting between the 
premisses and the conclusion. There was a period, 
no doubt, when God’s complacency rested upon 
every moral creature;*but to infer thence that it 
must rest on every moral creature for ever would 
belie the history of God’s dealings with fallen angels 
and men. God is good to all at some period or 
other. But it does not follow that He is so to all, 
at all times, and in every act. 

6. Mr. Birks proceeds on an erroneous notion of 
the victory which the perfections and word of God 
warrant us to expect. He asserts that the second 
death “crowns the victory of His perfect goodness 
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over the worst malignity of evil.” The eternal 
absence of all merciful alleviation, he says, would be 
“the eternal defeat, with no real victory of goodness.” 
And so he supposes a merciful display of divine 
goodness as a defence of the ways of God. 

Such a victory of goodness is nowhere revealed in 
the Scriptures. This silence is significant. If the 
reason of it were, as Mr. Birks thinks, that the idea 
might be opportunely discovered by inference in the 
nineteenth century, we are at a loss to see the 
wisdom of the arrangement. If it be a solution of 
theological difficulty now, it would have been so 
before ; for the charge against the doctrine of eternal 
punishment, in respect to goodness, which this dis- 
covery is intended to meet, was made many a time, 
and long before Mr. Birks hit upon his peculiar 
answer. The fact, that all the anxious research and 
study bestowed on the question by thousands of 
thinkers during eighteen centuries failed to find it 
out, is a presumptive consideration against the 
accuracy of the inferences of a solitary man, even 
though that man be the able and esteemed author 
whose work we are now considering. Nor can we 
appreciate the attempt to find the opportuneness of 
the discovery in the requirements of an improved 
general “sense of God’s universal goodness.” Indeed, 
the danger of this plea is that it seems to countenance 
those morbid notions of divine love which are seeking 
to palm themselves so extensively upon the present 
age as sound, and lead to conclusions antagonistic to 
the plain declarations of God’s word. Comparing 
the theological characteristics of this with preceding 
generations, we fail to see any such difference as 
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might account for the providential disclosure, by 
mere inference, of Mr. Birks’s doctrine in this day, 
after its concealment for eighteen centuries, and the 
acknowledged silence of holy Writ. Allow Mr. 
Birks to fortify his position by the intervention of 
a special providence, and how many other teachers 
of religious novelties may not do the same with 
equal plausibility ? 

The victory we do read of in the Bible, which is to 
be gained over rebellious men and angels, is referred 
to as one of power, rightful authority, soverergnty, 
retribution, justice; not of love. We read of Christ’s 
spoiling “principalities and powers,” of His being 
“King of kings and Lord of lords,’ of His having 
“all power,” of His pre-eminence “over all things,” 
of “angels, and authorities, and powers being made 
subject unto Him,” of His having “the keys of Hades 
and of death” or the invisible world, of His exalta- 
tion “far above all principality, and power, and 
might, and dominion, and every name that is named, 
not only in this world, but also in that which is to 
come” ;—all which expressions point to His supreme 
lordship. His being “Lord of all,’ “both the dead 
and living,” does not necessitate His loving and 
blessing all. Between Him and His final foes it is 
a question of authority and power, not of love and 
reclamation. Those who, under His judgment, un- 
willingly bow the knee and confess Him Lord, do it 
in forced acknowledgment of His rightful lordship, 
not in adoration of His goodness. To be His 
“footstool,” or have the neck under His feet, clearly 
denotes on His part, not an attitude of helpful mercy, 
but of strength, control, contempt, retributive justice, 
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and on the other part, helpless subjection and 
humiliation. “The last enemy that shall be de- 
stroyed is death.” If so, there is no destruction of 
moral evil subsequently. But the destruction of 
death, as an enemy, implies towards the object 
(death) not mercy or partial deliverance, but over- 
whelming, antagonistic, just, and powerful authority. 
Strictly speaking, the universal victory will be, not 
of particular attributes, but of the one supreme 
Godhead, displaying, as far as we are informed by 
His word, His several attributes varzously, according 
to the nature and character of the several branches 
of His dominion: here love blending with, and 
throwing its halo around the display of power and 
righteousness ; there dread, almighty justice, because 
love on God’s terms was refused. We read of grace 
reigning unto eternal life, that is, to the righteous ; 
never of any such reign in hell. Christ’s victory 
over lost spirits is invariably represented as a judg- 
ment, not a benison. The idea of the second death 
as a mercy and a boon to the condemned is drought 
to the inspired account, and appears in no way to 
harmonize with it. 

Mr. Birks assumes, if we understand him, that for 
rebellion or anything inimical to God’s love to 
remain in any part of the universe would be a defeat 
of God, and a victory of evil in a rival dominion. 
Now it cannot be denied that evil has long and 
extensively existed, and will exist to the day of 
judgment.. On Mr. Birks’s method of arguing, all 
this is God’s defeat and Satan’s victory. If it be 
correct to argue that evil cannot always continue 
because contrary to the natural tendency of benevo- 
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lence, the very same sort of inference would prove 
that it ought never to have existed at all. What is 
wrong in itself is so for a moment as truly as for 
eternity. Mr. Birks seems here to have lost sight of 
the axiom he applies to another point; vzz. “what 
is possible at all, for a time, is possible to be con- 
tinued.” The sin which is antagonistic to every 
moral perfection of God, and is both possible and 
actual from the moment of the first angel’s fall 
through the whole course of time without any real 
defeat of, or derogation from, the perfections of 
God, must be equally possible in perpetuity. More- 
over, on Mr, Birks’s theory of victory, the sin which 
he seems to suppose will continue for ever, though 
in something like a passive state, whether it be 
selfishness, or envy, or resentment, or any other 
phase of sin, would be a similar defeat of divine 
goodness. For God to have a perfect victory after 
Mr. Birks’s standard, no sin and, in truth, no sorrow 
can remain. Being contrary to the simple tendency 
of benevolence, it must annihilate them. But that 
would amount to nothing less than universal restora- 
tion: another illustration of the logical untenableness 
of Mr. Birks’s peculiar position. 

As far as we can make out, Mr. Birks expects all 
“active rebellion and blasphemy ” to be extinguished, 
and the eternally condemned reduced to passive 
subjection and humiliation, “under the mighty hand 
of God.” So far, then, we gather that every rebel 
is to be delivered from sin, xolens volens; a means 
of effecting moral improvement sufficiently inappro- 
priate. But what of the sinful principle remaining? 
Were all actual sin disposed of by forcible suppression, 
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what of the sinful proneness of the heart? Is not 
that a moral evil whose continuance, as Mr. Birks 
reckons, must mar God’s victory? However sup- 
pressed by might, as long as the seeds of rebellion 
and blasphemy remain, in addition to guilt and 
misery, being all contrary to simple benevolence (and 
some of them to justice too), they must be, on Mr. 
Birks’s assumption, a defeat of divine goodness. 
Hence he must in consistency either adopt 
universalism out and out, or admit that his own 
theory, equally with that he has abandoned, implies 
a defeat of mercy. 

Mr. Birks tells us the lost will be “compelled” to 
glorify God in hell, and that must be to them “a real 
and infinite gain.” The gain, we should think, must 
depend on ow they glorify Him. Their manifest 
defeat, their original endowments, the history of their 
probationary relations to God, and their righteous 
judgment, may glorify God, without being any gain 
to them. We cannot endorse Mr. Birks’s notion of 
defeat and victory. When a victorious king holds 
many prisoners of a rebel province under his power, 
assuming their spirit to remain rebellious, and their 
imprisonment lifelong, is that a victory of those 
prisoners, and a defeat of the king? No. Then, 
when God has demonstrated the subjection of the 
universe to His majesty, “glorious in holiness, fearful 
in praises, doing wonders,” reducing the devil and 
his followers to the condition of eternal prisoners, 
powerless to make any aggression on loyal and 
innocent regions, or to act out their infernal dis- 
positions, how can that be called God’s defeat and 
Satan’s triumph? It can only be by a nomenclature 
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as arbitrary and inverted as it is misleading. In the 
ordinary use of the language, God’s defeat and 
Satan’s victory would mean God subjected to the 
will and power of Satan. The state of things 
assailed by Mr. Birks is the exact contrary; evil, 
neither reigning nor annihilated, yet for ever 
vanquished. 

The hackneyed objection, that, according to the 
doctrine of unmixed eternal suffering, Christ died in 
vain for the lost, has been refuted in the foregoing 
chapters. And if it had force against our doctrine, it 
would have force against that of Mr. Birks, inasmuch as 
the objection assumes that Christ’s absolute determina- 
tion was to save all to eternal life; while on this new 
hypothesis there are millions who will never attain it. 
To say they will get some “relief” does not remove 
the difficulty; for they would still come short of 
eternal life. This assumption is the fallacy common 
to Mr. Birks and the universalist. Grant it, and the 
objection lies against Mr. Birks’s view as well as 
ours. The mediatorial scheme will not be in vain. 
God’s will and power to save men will be demon- 
strated, His perfect love displayed, His honour and 
justice vindicated, despite the self-chosen ruin of the 
wicked. For the salvation of the lost it may appear 
in vain as far as they have elected to have it so. For 
God, and saints, and angels, and the universe, it will 
not be in vain. Even for the lost, Christ’s death 
failed not to procure the grand opportunity of their 
lifetime, though they refused it. This is no more a 
defect in God’s arrangement than was His primeval 
law by which man might have “lived,” and yet by 
violating which he died; nor any more than the 
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offer of soil, seed, and all needful resources for 
obtaining a harvest of food is vain where man wil- 
fully neglects to use them, and consequently starves. 
Such frustrations reflect great dishonour upon man, 
none upon the government of God. 

7. We cannot but question the moral tendency of 
Mr. Birks’s new doctrine. In fact, he acknowledges 
the danger, and charges those who assert the “natural 
and reasonable tendency” of his doctrine to be to 
“deaden the conscience and paralyse the will” with 
doing “their worst to increase this danger.” Not- 
withstanding this caveat, we think such is its natural 
tendency. Nor is the case parallel, as Mr. Birks 
suggests, to that of the Scriptures, wrested by 
unlearned and unstable men to their own destruction. 
They went contrary to the “natural and reasonable 
tendency” of the Scriptures. Whereas for a sinner 
to be less influenced by the prospect of a mitigated, 
relieved, and beneficent penalty than of one unrelieved, 
is reasonable and natural. Not to speak of those 
who will take advantage of the milder view to 
benumb their consciences and countenance their 
continuance in sin, those lovers of sin who look the 
subject full in the face may reasonably plead that the 
deterrent penalty is unspeakably less on Mr. Birks’s 
representation than on the other. While so many 
brave the terror of the Lord as it is, we are convinced 
the number would be increased by the general 
acceptance of this new view. The gospel of mercy 
is liable to abuse by the procrastinator; but to 
diminish concern respecting the penalty of sin, as 
Mr. Birks puts it, would seem to be the natural use 


of his discovery. If the motive presented by this new 
24 
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doctrine contain the just measure of appeal to the 
fears, then the motive of the older view, which has 
prevailed by divine arrangement (as Mr. Birks 
allows) during eighteen centuries, contained an untrue 
and undue power of appeal to the fears. Either the 
motive left by the New Testament for so many 
centuries, or that now presented in Mr. Birks’s 
teaching, is false to the realities of the world to come. 
We hesitate not to side with the former. 

Mr. Birks adduces twenty “reasons” for his view, 
which might have been perhaps as easily dilated or 
contracted into any other round number. Ten of 
them are attempts to show that the future state will 
be like the present ; nine are included in the question 
of the extent and effects of divine goodness ; and one 
is an assertion of the inseparable union of grace and 
righteousness. Having referred in some form or 
other to most of the points included, we need only 
glance at the “reasons” here. 

1. All human punishments on earth are ameliora- 
tive. So in the future. 

Ans. Final retribution is their contrast rather than 
their imitation. ‘ 

2. God’s punishments in this world are mixed with 
mercy. So in the future. 

Ans. The contrast is again overlooked between 
this probationary and that penal state. The same 
kind of inference, if sound, would prove that the 
righteous must have a mixture of happiness and 
misery in the future, because they have it in the 
present. 

3. The bounty of the Creator is unchangeable. 
Hence the lost must share it. 
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Ans. The premiss is assumed. Bounty may not 
be the sole, invariable, ultimate object and rule of 
God’s action. But even on Mr. Birks’s hypothesis 
God’s bounty is changeable’to the lost in some degree ; 
for they receive much less than in their original state. 

4. Christ’s description of God’s love to’ the un- 
worthy as well as the worthy. 

Ans. (1) Christ never speaks of any such love to 
the lost. (2) Carrying out this sort of reasoning, God 
ought to treat the saved and lost alike. 

5. The offender was to be honoured as a natural 
brother by the judge or executioner who inflicted 
stripes. Forty not to be exceeded, lest the culprit 
should seem vile. 

Ans. (1) Irrelevant. (2) Notwithstanding this 
Jewish law, the future state of the lost is one of 
“everlasting contempt,” and, as Mr. Birks says, 
“utter shame.” J 

6. The inseparable union of grace and righteous- 
ness in God’s “moral actings.” Else there would be 
a schism between these attributes. 

Ans. This confounds God’s “actings” with His 
attributes. According to this reasoning, every act 
of God must employ every attribute, known or 
unknown. 

7. Punishment must be within sight of the Lamb 
and saints, who, loving their neighbour, could not be 
happy in sight of the perfect misery of the lost. 

Ans. (1) The question of sympathy is discussed in 
a separate chapter. (2) Judged thus, could they be 
happy to look for ever on a hell such as Mr. Birks 
describes? With their earthly sympathies and con- 
ditions, how could the judgment of God on the great 
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whore evoke the “alleluia” of saints and angels? 
(Rev. xix.) 

8. Punishment must be a work of mercy to the 
lost: for God’s rendering according to works is called 
“ mercy --CPs. Ixti. 12). 

Ans. (1) Mr. Birks surely cannot mean that the 
infliction of endless punishment is zz ztself a mercy 
to the offender. Whatever benevolent accompaniments 
may be alleged, ¢Hey are not the punishment. Yet 
the punishment is rendered according to his works. 
(2) The meaning of the passage is partly missed by 
disconnexion from the previous verse, which shows 
that the “for” refers to power as well as mercy ; that 
is, His rendering to all according to their works dis- 
plays both power and mercy—power, in over-ruling 
the power of the creature; mercy, in rewarding all 
who diligently seek Him. But it does not follow that 
both are exercised in each case. (3) Supposing the 
reference to be, as some think, to the Lord’s pro- 
clamation of Himself to Moses (Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7), 
we find unswerving justice as well as mercy. See 
also Dr. Adam Clarke’s comment, which accords with 
our second answer. (4) Mr. Birks’s interpretation of 
the passage disagrees with the analogy of faith, which 
traces the enforcement of final, irreversible punishment 
to, not mercy, but “righteous judgment.” 

g. God has not forgotten to be gracious (Ps, Ixxvii.), 
nor shut up His tender mercies, some form of which 
must be displayed in hell. 

Ans. (1) Non sequitur. (2) Mr. Birks applies 
unconditionally to all mankind, dead and living, what 
referred to a part conditionally ; applies to the state 
of the lost what belonged to probationers, 
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10. In this life God’s bounty falls “on the evil and 
the good,” “the just and the unjust.” 

Ans. (1) If the same comparative treatment is to 
apply after probation, then the reward of the righteous 
and the punishment of the wicked will be much alike. 
(2) To argue that God’s lovingkindness will descend 
on the wicked there because it does so here is incon- 
sequential, and discordant with scriptural teaching. 
(3) The suggestion that the wicked in hell will be so 
humbled andcrushed as to be predisposed to appreciate 
and receive God’s lovingkindness is unsupported by 
reason or Scripture. 

11. God troubles His enemies for ever, that they may 
know that Jehovah is the most high over all the earth, 
as “unchangeable in goodness” (Ps. 1xxxili. 17, 18). 

Ans. (1) “ Unchangeable in goodness” is Mr. Birks’s 
phrase, not the psalmist’s. (2) The passage refers to 
supreme being and sovereignty rather than goodness. 
And the trouble and confusion for ever would display 
His righteous anger rather than His lovingkindness, 
(3) But the reference seems to be to mations; and 
the design, to lead the hostile peoples to “seek” 
God, and know Him “the most high over all the 
earth.” 

12. “The Lord is good to all: and His tender 
mercies are over all His works” (Ps. cxlv. 9). On 
the supposition of “perfect merciless misery, the 
words of the psalm would cease to be true,” and “a 
revealed perfection of God would then be annihilated 
in the judgment day.” 

Ans. (1) As well say the perfection is annihilated 
on earth when a darkened sinner does not see it. Its 
visibility to any particular part of creation is not 
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essential to its existence. (2) Mixed mercy and 
judgment are inconsistent with the threatening of 
“judgment without mercy.” (3) The reference of 
this part of the psalm (vers. 10-17) is not to a future 
hell, but the present world under the government 
of God, Otherwise vers. 14-16 would imply the 
restoration of the lost. (4) If the explanation of the 
ninth verse must be rigidly literal, it must be noted 
that the tense is not fixed, except by italics, which 
are present, not future. He “zs good to all, and His 
tender mercies ave over all His works.” (5) On Mr. 
Birks’s theory of mercy conquering all evil, some of 
God’s perfections are maimed, if not annihilated, by 
the sin and misery that do and will exist. 

13. Isaiah lvii. 16 ascribes the preservation of the 
being of the-wicked for ever to God’s love. 

_Ans. (1) The context (vers. 18, 19) teaches that the 
souls are to be healed and led and comforted. There- 
fore these cannot be the lost in hell. (2) The more 
probable meaning is, that the Lord’s contention 
results in the yielding of souls to be saved by Him, 
or in their utter overthrow, in which, though unsaved, 
they are too completely vanquished to contend. 

14. The rebellious Jews were to be comforted, 
through a remnant, concerning the foursore judgments, 
and to own the wisdom of God (Ezek. xiv. 22). 

Ans. According to the analogy here suggested, the 
lost are to be comforted through a saved remnant, 
whose doings they will see. Then it appears hell 
will command a view of heaven, or saints will descend 
to display their works in hell, and thus comfort with- 
out restoring the lost. The sight of pure, happy 
spirits in contrast to their own endless impurity and 
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misery must be a strange and unnatural sort of 
comfort. 

15. The tears of Jesus over Jerusalem showed com- 
passion to rebels. 

Ans. (1) Yes, on earth, and during probation. (2) 
It does not appear, however, that they derived any 
comfort from that display of His pity ; or that it was 
at all victorious in the sense in which Mr. Birks 
expects it to be in the world to come. 

16. Christ’s prayer on the cross was for His mur- 
derers, z.e. for all; and His prayer must be heard. 

Ans. There is neither proof nor sign that He prayed 
for sinners who had passed their probation. For, if 
He prayed and must be heard for all universally, 
then the lost must be forgiven, and so saved. But 
Mr. Birks says their guilt remains. 

17. It is predicted that God shall be “all in all” 
(1 Cor. xv. 28). Hence God, not the devil, shall 
reign over the lost. 

Aus. So God will reign in righteous sovereignty 
as certainly as, and more completely than, Victoria 
reigns over the thousands in her prisons. To reign 
over them precisely as He does over saints would 
imply not only His love to them, but theirs to Him ; 
that is, their restoration to holiness. 

18. The last enemy, death, is to be destroyed ; 
from which it is inferred that all moral enmity shall 
be destroyed. 

Ans. (1) This is arguing from the particular to the 
general ; ze, all kinds shall be destroyed because one 
shall. (2) It seems to involve the reconciliation of 
the lost to God. If so, they will be at least partially 
saved. All enmity gone is a moral reformation, and 
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hardly corresponds with their ceaseless continuance 
in unholiness and intense anguish and shame. (3) 
The conquest of death is by the bodily resurrection, 
not by a change of moral character. 

19. Christ is a ransom for all, not only for Jews, 
but for Gentiles. 

Aus. (1) So He is; but the offer of its benefit is 
made to men on earth, not in hell. (2) If offered 
to spirits in hell as it was to Jews and Gentiles, it 
amounts to the proposal of universal restoration ; 
which Mr. Birks denies. 

20. The love of Christ in its “dimension” sur- 
passeth all created knowledge (Eph. iii. 20), and 
therefore must reach down to the lowest depth of 
shame and misery. 

Ans. (1) Reasoning thus, it must reach to the depth 
of turning all the condemned into blissful saints, and 
that at once. (2) St. Paul’s phrase is quite true and 
intelligible without Mr. Birks’s local or cubic measure- 
ment of a moral excellence. Its purity, sublimity, 
and continuity exceed the grasp of a created mind ; 
or, as others understand the expression, the know- 
ledge of this love surpasseth all other kinds of 
knowledge. 

Following Mr. Birks’s example of applying passages 
to the retributive future world which evidently belong 
only to this probationary one, all the merciful over- 
tures and provisions of the gospel would have to be 
repeated in perdition. Indeed, the state of the lost 
would be a continuation of the Christian dispensation. 
Then “he that humbleth himself shall be exalted,” 
“he that believeth and is baptized shall be saved,” 
‘Call upon Me in the day of trouble: I will deliver 
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thee, and thou shalt glorify Me,” must be preached in 
hell as well as on earth. 

After candidly weighing the import of Mr. Birks’s 
supposed discovery, without raising the least question 
of its author’s sincerity, it is our deliberate conclusion 
that it has no valid title toa place among Christian 
truths. 


CHAPTER 1X 


PRACTICAL CONCLUSIONS 


They who faithfully practise what they do know, and live 
agreeably to the belief which they have, and to the just and 
rational consequences of that belief, seldom fail to proceed 
further, and to acquire more and more confidence in the truth 
of religion. DR, PALEY 


MENTAL state which could study this subject 

as a mere matter of speculation, or as an 

exercise in polemics, we should take to be unhealthy. 

The effect of earnest faith in the grave doctrine we 

have been discussing must deeply impress itself on 

the inward experience and the outward life. God has 
evidently intended it so to operate. 

1. One legitimate result of this investigation is that 
those who are convinced of the truth of the doctrine 
should faithfully and courageously stand by it. It is 
wiser and nobler to honour our conscientious convic- 
tions than to succumb under the hard names with 
which they are attacked. Of such name-calling 
there is no lack in the present instance. To denounce 
the doctrine as a “horrid dogma,” a “ monstrous ex- 
crescence,” a “monstrous perversion,” an “incubus ” 
on Christianity, a “millstone tied about the neck of 
inspiration,” a “hideous doctrine,” a “hideous dream,” 


a “terrible fiction,” as “poison” mingled with the 
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gospel by “the .craft of Satan,” as “narrow, cruel, 
heathen,” and its earnest preachers as “brawlers of 
damnation,” may shake the faith of the superficial, 
and alarm the timid, but by stouter hearts and acuter 
intellects will be taken for a symptom of angry weak- 
ness, if not as an attempt to palm upon the world 
raving for reasoning, and declamation for evidence, 
which are nowhere more out of place than in dealing 
with a subject so profoundly serious. The same 
pointless weapons have been brandished times with- 
out number against the divinity of our Lord, and 
other most precious verities of pure religion. 

Better forego men’s esteem than the truth of God. 
Better. bear reproach than escape by adopting a lie, 
To an honest mind truth is dearer than the most 
flattering falsehood. It is of more value than the 
quickly fading plumes of an “advanced” school of 
theology. There is a bright side to every truth, 
although at present only the dark may be visible. 
To the disciples the surrender of our Lord to His 


1 Not content, however, with directing their extravagant invective 
against the intelligence of their opponents, some do not hesitate to 
insinuate discreditable motives. Z.g. Mr. Constable says the Augus- 
tinians ‘‘ describe the particular change required (in the resurrection 
body of the wicked) for thezr horrid purpose” ; as if they appointed or 
inflicted the punishment. They are involved in ‘‘ verbal quibbles not 
a whit more candid,” Their treatment of a subject is ‘‘bad and im- 
pudent,” when they prefer a different interpretation from his. They 
advance what is ‘‘impious effrontery.” They advocate a doctrine 
‘only worthy of a devil’s conception.” Their system enlists bishops, 
pastors, and Churches ‘‘to do battle for its hell”; as if they cared 
more to maintain hell than the truth. Such reckless imputations may 
pass for argument with those who hate the most awful doctrine which 
God has revealed; but in the eyes of others they will probably have 
the taint of sophistry, and something worse.—Duration and Nature of 
Future Punishment, pp. 115, 116, 156, 174, 225. 
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foes showed only its dark side; but afterwards they 
saw its bright one. The lustre of a truth, like that of 
a gem, may be concealed under a dull exterior until 
God at a higher stage develop it. So this awful 
truth of everlasting punishment, unveiled by inspira- 
tion, may, under the fuller light of the world to come, 
appear in much more pleasing relation to other truths. 
For aught we know, it may then display the perfection 
of God, though no beauty on the side of self-destroyed 
men. However that may be, the stamp of truth 
which God has put upon it is reason ample for our 
believing and owning it at all hazards. He who is 
consciously ashamed of God’s word is ashamed of its 
Author, and may expect God to be ashamed of him 
when most he needs to be acknowledged. 

2. It behoves us who are convinced of the truth of 
the doctrine to let it have its natural and full effect 
upon our efforts for our own salvation. The great 
object of the present life is not in itself, but in posses- 
sion of life eternal. This stage of being is but our 
period of schooling for a maturity far, more enduring. 
If from this stage, and according to our state on it, 
we pass to the most glorious or miserable destiny, if 
we gain all or lose all as now we take this course or 
that, surely it becomes all men to subordinate every 
interest and project to that which is paramount, and 
to watch and pray and believe and strive as those 
who are thereby making solemn choice between 
irrevocable ruin and godlike felicity. The interests 
of time are apt to engross thought and feeling to 
the practical exclusion of the things “unseen” and 
eternal; and thus men come to have convictions on 
matters most sacred and vital which they never, or 
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but feebly, act upon. Belief dwindles to speculation 
or opinion. The mind lets go the power of the truth 
and retains only its verbal form, giving some point to 
the reproach that the gravest religious doctrines are 
not really believed by their professed adherents. 
The charge is just, not as against the doctrines, but 
as against the inconsistent, perilous indifference of 
those who admit their truth, yet neutralise their 
practical and saving force. 

Confronted by the doctrine of endless perdition, 
one who prefers living only for the present is strongly 
tempted to seek a change of conviction instead of a 
change of character. The wise course would be to 
conform his state of heart to the admonitory demands 
of the truth. The danger is of endeavouring, it may 
be almost unconsciously, to adapt his belief to his 
wishes, and to render his passage to ruin the more 
easy by diluting God’s most awful warnings. The 
moment he can, by this process, bring his mind to 
conclude that the worst effect of sin can be only for 
a time, he may experience a feeling of relief. But 
his danger is heightened more than his fears are 
allayed. The operations of mind and heart are often 
too subtle to be minutely traced and remembered even 
by their subject. The disingenuous turn of reflection, 
the sinister play of feeling upon the reasoning, the 
momentary warping of judgment, the avoidance of 
evidence, the latent sway of attention by the will 
under specious excuses, the pervasive bias for the 
agreeable rather than the true, may leave but the 
faintest reminiscences of wrong; which soon give 
place to the assurance of thorough integrity. But 
in all such mental complications the Searcher of 
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hearts makes’no mistake. Every admixture of the 
moral with the intellectual, every manceuvre of 
self-delusion, and every shade of moral defect, are 
naked and open before Him. Much more than is 
generally supposed of man’s guilt before God has its 
origin in these innumerable and intricate workings 
of the inner man. If jealousy of self-deception is 
anywhere appropriate, it must be especially so in 
dealing with Heaven’s most dreadful warnings. 
Finding the truth revealed, while our faculties may 
be fitly exercised on its various supports and 
bearings, it is not for us to fight against it. Whether 
it cross or commend itself to our feelings, it is our 
duty and interest to shape our behaviour according 
to the light it brings, since it is certified to us by 
Him whose judgments are a mighty deep, but who 
is “too wise to err, too good to be unkind.” 

It is not necessary to concentrate our attention 
perpetually on the subject: other topics have their 
work to do upon us. Nevertheless, its place in the 
sacred oracles and its potent relation to our deepest 
interests claim for it a place in our meditations, and 
a Godward, heavenward influence over our character 
and conduct. Against the danger of dwelling too 
incessantly on the subject we need hardly guard. 
There is far more danger of excluding it, or of 
bestowing only such rapid and occasional glances as 
can produce no effect on the heart and life. The 
folly of simply bandaging or averting the eyes to 
avoid walking over a frightful precipice is of the same 
nature, but of inferior magnitude to that which dis- 
poses of the warnings of eternal woe by simply 
ignoring them. Shall each-soul live for ever, exalted 
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to all that is pure, delightful, and glorious, or be 
degraded by sin, and banished beyond recovery ? 
and shall its destiny be determined in the present 
life? Then how the thought should stimulate our 
endeavour to lay hold on life eternal! how it should 
moderate our estimation of the transient affairs of 
earth! and what tremendous depth of meaning it 
imparts to the question of our Lord, “What doth it 
profit a man to gain the whole world, and forfeit his 
soul? for what should a man give in exchange for 
his soul?” 

Fellow man! are you in the broad way of trans- 
gressors? Think! It leads to destruction. Stop, 
and seek the narrow way which leadeth unto life. 
It is neither sin nor error to fear what God threatens. 
The sin is in giving it a deaf ear. Consider how 
much you have to win or lose. The difference is 
beyond all expression. The ruin to which you tend 
is ceaseless. You have reason for solicitude, and 
alarm, and trembling, and aroused energy. No good 
will come of a morbid, sentimental brooding over the 
subject, unless it stir you to earnest action. You 
cannot change the law; but you may flee from the 
wrath to come by the new and living way of access 
to the Father. You cannot falsify the truth of God ; 
but you may let it work down into your will until 
it has driven you to Him whose 

arms of love still open are, 
Returning sinners to receive, 
That mercy they may taste and live. 

3. Our belief in the doctrine may well quicken our 
zeal for the salvation of our fellow men. In its light, 
read: St. Jude’s exhortation: “And on some have 
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mercy, who are in doubt ; and some save, snatching 
them out of the fire”; and we may reasonably feel 
stimulated to conquer our reserve and lethargy, and 
betray a restless concern for the salvation of friends 
and neighbours. Let our sympathy take the imme- 
diate, practical form of striving with our might to win 
their souls, rather than waste the precious opportunity 
in plaintive laments about how we shall feel for them 
in the world to come. Famine, plague, war, com- 
mercial distress, in any section of our human race, 
very properly call forth our pity and help. How 
much more should the spiritual indifference of so 
many neighbours who seem to stand in jeopardy of 
irreversible woe! Their greediness of earth, their 
insensibility to spiritual joys, their obliviousness of 
things eternal, which may tempt us to the paralysis 
of despair, ought rather to increase our solicitude 
and exertions to deliver them from going down to 
the pit. 

The mode of action may admit of endless variety. 
Procedure by exact rule may be impracticable. 
Still, a heart glowing with zeal, fed by reflection 
on the prospects of surrounding souls, will not 
be inactive. Ecclesiastical office will not be deemed 
the only channel of usefulness. “Where there is 
a will, there is a way.” Prayer, persuasion, casual 
conversation, practical measures, will be called 
into requisition according to circumstances, and 
pushed with all the tact, energy, and perseverance 
of a heart burning with desire to compass a mag- 
nificent end. 

4. This doctrine ought to have a considerable place 
and power in the preaching of the gospel. True, it is 
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not the attractive part of the message; but it is the 
sombre background which gives distinctness to the 
beauty of redeeming love. The rest without it is an 
incomplete message, something less than the whole 
counsel of God. Its removal would diminish the 
preciousness of the glad tidings of salvation, inas- 
much as then the salvation would seem to be from a 
much smaller evil. Who, under the name of Christ’s 
ambassador, can suppress it with impunity? Shaila 
fallible messenger presume to improve the grand 
message of his Lord, or to be wiser than the Saviour 
as to what truths are adapted to reclaim fallen men? 
Is he at liberty to proclaim only those portions of the 
_truth which are congenial to the tastes of himself or 
his hearers? Does it become him to muffle the great 
bell by which God calls on millions to prepare 
to meet Him, or to dull the edge of the Spirit’s 
sword by which thickly encased consciences are to 
be pierced? To hold out a baseless hope of escape 
lest the feelings should be perturbed, when a truer 
and fuller statement would show the ground of a 
genuine hope, is cruelty to the audience and unfaith- 
fulness to Christ. It may be that some excel in 
presenting a particular branch of the message, and 
others in presenting another, while a third may be 
equally gifted for unfolding the whole circle of gospel 
truth. And although instances can be cited where 
the pleasing aspects alone of the gospel were preached 
with success, the recipients probably owed a measure 
of their preparedness to some ideas of its darker 
aspects derived on other, perhaps forgotten, occasions. 
But that it be all set forth by the Christian ministry 
appears to be a necessity arising out of a divine 
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arrangement that its several parts shall harmo- 
niously perform their respective functions in the 
grand work of human redemption. It is easy to 
prophesy smooth things; but, alas! it is too often 
the ease of steering a ship with its freight of 
human beings down the seductive circuits of the 
whirlpool. 

There is as little need for preachers to exaggerate 
the consequence of sin as to pander to the inclination 
of the sinner. Truly the duration of the penal result 
cannot be exaggerated, and no imaginary pictures 
sketched by the preacher can be stronger to stir the 
conscience than the clear teachings ofinspiration. Still 
less need is there for those grotesque caricatures of 
hell which are drawn by the excited fancy of some, 
and held forth as if drawn from the word of God, and 
which too frequently retard the cause they are in- 
tended to promote. Let all the powers of persuasion 
be laid under tribute in a business so momentous; 
but where God is silent respecting the invisible world, 
we may not dogmatically pronounce. The veil is 
sufficiently lifted to discover cause for earnest 
warning; but it ill becomes us to try to tear 
off the curtain which the Holy Ghost has not 
removed. 

We do not advocate a perpetual discussion of this 
terrible doctrine, as if it were simply revealed to 
supply food for polemics, or as if the object of preach- 
ing were to induce that unsettled and often distracted 
state of mind which is “ever learning, and never able 
to come to the knowledge of the truth.” The free 
and active mind may have examined and decided for 
itself with intelligent care certain great questions, and 
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may reasonably refuse to depose or unsettle its con- 
clusions at the approach of every new disputant. 
The preaching of this doctrine is designed not merely 
to show its firm scriptural base, but also to utilise 
the leverage it affords in persuading men from sin to 
holiness. 

Such preaching is compatible with tenderest sym- 
pathy, yearning affection, and most strenuous exertion 
in behalf of the perishing. He who would most 
earnestly alarm the inmates of a burning house, or 
the inhabitants of a city in danger of being deluged, 
is not behind others in humaneness, nor unable to 
rejoice in the real prosperity of his neighbour. He 
can, in other relations, display all that is social, and 
genial, and gladsome. So the faithful preacher of 
“the fear of the Lord” is as likely as any to cherish 
tender, overwhelming, generous affection, and at the 
rise of dead souls to life to feel the glorious gush 
of grateful emotion. His fidelity in declaring un- 
welcome truth, whether men will hear or forbear, 
is proof of pure, strong, active love, and not of 
misanthropy. 

Happily this doctrine does not stand alone as a 
solitary, dread monument of sovereign justice amid 
the hopeless desolation of our species. It is accom- 
panied with.the richest exhibitions of saving mercy 
and power. Whatever endless punishment may be, 
the revelation of it, while escape is possible, is a 
mercy to mortal men, and it naturally links itself 
with the proclamation of the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world. If it tells the 
manslayer justice is on his track, it is to hasten his 
flight to the city of refuge, If it shows men the 
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quenchless flame, and deathless worm, and blackness 
of darkness for ever, it is to urge them away to 
the everlasting kingdom, “where all is calm, and joy, 
and peace.” 
Does the preacher want an authoritative precedent 
—an exact standard—a perfect exemplar? There it 
is, in the faultless preaching of his Master, who knew 
when to warn and when to cheer, how to cover the 
stubbornly impenitent with scathing rebuke, and how 
to distil words of pardon on the contrite. The terms 
of His great commission ran, “ He that believeth and 
is baptized shall be saved, and he that believeth not 
shall be condemned.” Then who will dare to lop off 
either branch of that gospel law, or give it a narrower 
meaning than Christ has given it elsewhere? Now 
He threatens a fate heavier than that of Sodom and 
Gomorrah ; then implores dying men to come unto 
Him for life. Now He portrays the weeping and 
wailing of the finally reprobate, from which there is 
no way to the Saviour; then seeks to avert that 
hopeless doom by inviting men to a region in which 
they may shine as the stars for ever and ever. Now 
He proclaims the blessing of heaven to a rebellious 
people: and when that is spurned weeps over their 
incorrigible bent towards self-destruction. From His 
lips falls the terrible fate of the wantonly, obstinately 
perverse, “Depart from Me, ye cursed, into the eternal 
fire!” And from the same lips issues the sentence of 
all who will turn in time: “Come, ye blessed of My 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you.” Ap- 
proached at the throne of grace, His answers teem 
with pardon, peace, and joy for the guilty. From 
the throne of judgment the same Jesus passes sen- 
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tence of “eternal punishment.” No living preacher 
may speak with the authority of the Son of God; 
but he may learn from His example how to blend 
the rays of revealed truth, so that all the essential 
colours, if not the lights and shades, shall be faithfully 
reflected upon the mental vision of the multitudes for 
whom it is given. The divine beauty and sublimity 
of the Great Teacher he may never equal ; but breath- 
ing His spirit, seeking His objects, and presenting 
every great department of His expressed mind, he 
may be a faithful herald, whose trumpet shall give 
no uncertain sound, and whose crown of rejoicing in 
the day of the Lord shall be a goodly multitude of 
ransomed souls. 

It is worse than folly to comfort the sinful by 
explaining away the duration of their penalty. It is 
a repetition of “thou shalt not surely die,” which, 
besides being untrue, is an untruth on a matter where 
the listener has his all at stake. Much safer is it for 
preachers and hearers to look the worst in the face, 
that the wanderer may turn, while it remains possible, 
to the one sure way of escape—“ narrow,” as it ex- 
cludes allegiance to sin, yet, as to the provision of 
mercy, wide enough for the world’s swarming millions, 
and terminating in the ample inheritance of the 
sons of God. Thus the pent up grief of Christ’s 
ambassadors, caused by the wilful hazard of the dis- 
obedient, finds its most healthy and useful relief. 
Well may the energies of all who believe in the 
doctrine of the future state, so plainly and solemnly 
proclaimed by Jesus, be roused to recall the wayward 
from their perilous career—to seek Him, who, 
because He tasted death for every man, would gladly 
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be to every poor earthly wanderer “the Way, the 
‘Lruth, and the Life.” ! 


ee 


1 The following words, quoted by Dr. Petavel (p. 34) from ‘‘a 
member of the Supreme Court at Washington,” are worth pondering : 
“‘Vou ministers are making a fatal mistake in not holding forth before 
men, as prominently as the previous generation did, the retributive 
justice of God. You have fallen into a sentimental style of rhapsodising 
over the love of God, and you are not appealing to that fear of future 
punishment which our Lord and Master made such a prominent element 
in His preaching. And we are seeing the effects of it in the widespread 
demoralisation of private virtue and corruption of public conscience 
throughout the land,” 
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PLACE OF THE DOCTRINE IN THE CHURCH! 


O treat the doctrine of endless punishment as a 
mere matter of irresponsible opinion, with no 

great practical bearing, and no vital connexion with 
the scheme of doctrine contained in Scripture, would 
be a wide departure from the judgment of the 
Christian Church in past ages. Protestant symbolism 
hitherto has placed it among the solemn verities of 
revealed religion. If it is not prominently and 
definitely stated in the Apostles’, Nicene, and some 
other creeds, that may be due to the fact that the 
subject had not become so prominent as some others 
in the controversies of which these creeds were the 
outcome. In other confessions it is present, as the 
Athanasian, the Augsburg, and the Westminster, not 
to mention the Liturgy and other parts of the English 
Prayer Book. No doubt the “life everlasting” in the 
Apostles’ Creed and “the life of the world to come” 
in the Nicene were intended to comprise the future 
state of both saved and lost. No large Church, ancient 
or modern, has ever distinctly set forth universalism, 
annihilationism, or post mortem probation, as part of 


1 See page 9. 
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the Christian faith, Even after the resolute and 
persistent efforts of the present century to discredit 
the doctrine of eternal punishment, its enemies still 
speak of it.as “the popular doctrine,” and the “ ortho- 
dox” view. 

In the standards provided by John Wesley,—his 
Notes on the New Testament and first fifty-three 
sermons,—as well as in his other writings, the doctrine 
is expressly taught, eg. in notes on the following 
texts: Matt. v. 25: “TZ72l thou hast paid the last 
Jarthing—That is, for ever, since thou canst never do 
this.” Matt. xxv. 41: “You are intruders into ever- 
lasting fire.’ Matt. xxv. 46: “Either therefore the 
punishment is strictly eternal, or the reward is not. 
. .. The wicked shall then go away into everlasting 
fire in the view of the righteous.” Mark ix. 44: 
Their worm “dieth not—No more than the soul itself. 
And the fire (either material or infinitely worse), that 
tormenteth, zs zot quenched for ever.” Matt. xxvi. 24: 
“Tt had been good for that man, tf he had not been born 
—May not the same be said of every man that finally 
perishes? But who can reconcile this, if it were true 
of Judas alone, with the doctrine of universal salva- 
tion?” Matt. xviii. 4: “Thus must every man be 
converted in this life, or he can never enter into life 
eternal. Ye shall in nowise enter.” 2 Thess. i.g: “As 
there can be no end of their sins, . . . so neither of 
their punishment; sin and its punishment running 
parallel throughout eternity itself. They must of 
necessity, therefore, be cut off from all good, and all 
possibility of it.” Matt.xxv.9: “And duy—lIf ye can. 
Oh no! the time is past, and returns no more!” John 
ix. 4: “No man can do anything towards working 
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out his salvation after this life is ended.” Gal. vi. 8: 
“ Reap corruption— Death everlasting.” Heb. iii. 13 : 
“This zo-day will not last for ever. The day of life 
will end soon, and perhaps the day of: grace yet 
sooner.” Rev. xx. 10: Yormented—“ That is, without 
any intermission. Strictly speaking, there is only 
night there: no day, no sun, no hope!” Rev. xiv. 11: 
“God grant thou and I may never try the strict, 
literal eternity of this torment!” 

In Sermon xv. we read that the sentences on the 
good and the evil at the great assize will be pro- 
nounced, “both of which must remain fixed and 
unmovable as the throne of God.” “It follows, that 
either the punishment lasts for ever, or the reward 
too will come to an end:—no, never, unless God 
could come to an end, or His mercy and truth should 
fail.” In Sermon li. after death there is no such 
knowledge or wisdom “as will be of any use to an 
unhappy spirit.... For time is no more; the time 
of our trial for everlasting happiness or misery is past. 
Our day, the day of man, is over ; the day of salvation 
is ended! Nothing now remains but ‘the day of the 
Lord,’ ushering in wide, unchangeable eternity!” At 
the judgment, “and what will remain, either to the 
faithful or unfaithful steward? Nothing but the exe- 
cution of that sentence which has been passed by the 
righteous Judge; fixing thee in a state which admits 
of no change through everlasting ages! It remains 
only that thou be rewarded, to all eternity, according 
to thy works.” “The moment a soul drops the body, 
and stands naked before God, it cannot but know 
what its portion will be to all eternity... . Either 
everlasting joy, or everlasting torment,” 
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Good men, even preachers, may choose to leave 
the doctrine in the silent shade, as if it were only a 
matter of painful speculation. Not so did our Lord, 
who knew perfectly the proportions of different truths 
to each other. In Sermon Ixxiii., on Mark ix. 48, 
John Wesley says: “ Every truth which is revealed in 
the oracles of God is undoubtedly of great importance. 
Yet it may be allowed that some of those which are 
revealed therein are of greater importance than others, 
as being more immediately conducive to the grand 
end of all, the eternal salvation of men.. . . They are 
not mentioned once only in the sacred writings, but 
are repeated over and over. A remarkable instance 
of this we have with regard to the awful truth which 


is now before us. Our blessed Lord. . . repeats it 
over and over in the same chapter, and, as it were, in 
the same breath.” “It behoves, therefore, not only the 


outcasts of men, but even you, Hzs friends, you that 
fear and love God, deeply to consider what is revealed 
in the oracles of God concerning the future state of 
punishment.” 


APPENDIX II 


BEING A REPLY TO MR. GILLESPIE’S ARGUMENTS 
IN FAVOUR OF DESTRUCTIONISM 


DETERMINED effort to negative the doctrine 

of eternal punishment has been made by Mr. 
Gillespie in the abstruse production named below.! 
His propositions and 4 przorz proofs are accompanied 
by numerous scholza, or inferential notes, a large pro- 
portion of which are aimed at the endless duration of 
future suffering. While the being and the bliss of the 
righteous are regarded as ceaseless, we are told the 
punishment of the wicked shall last as long as the 
men who are its subjects. Then both shall end, by a 
process for which “the ethically correct expression ” 
is “not the philosophically sounding amnzhilation,” 
“but the morally characteristic ‘destruction, ” what- 
ever the destruction may mean. “The evil man is 
ever drawing nearer to death. He is a living thing 
in the course of evanescing.” “ His positive wickedness 
and proportionate sufferings, added, or multiplied 
together, there will be an abundance of the causes 


1 «The Argument a Priori for the Being and Attributes of the Absolute 
One, and the First Cause of all Things.” By William Honyman 
Gillespie, of Tornbanehill, F.R.G.S., etc. Fifth Edition, (London : 
Houlston &-Sons, 1871.) 
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and circumstances tending to the extinction of 
being. = 

The peculiarity of the method of treatment 1s, 
that the author seeks by way of inference to graft 
his denial of eternal punishment on what he con- 
siders an @ priort demonstration of the being and 
attributes of God. It is important to keep this in 
view. The author himself does not attach the 
certainty to his inferences which he does to the 
propositions from which he endeavours to derive 
them, though occasionally he couches them in the 
same style of positive assertion. His conclusions 
on the being and attributes are, in his estimation, 
irrefragable demonstrations. His conclusions on 
the duration of punishment are no part of “the 
argument,” but only scholza, or additional notes. 
The former affect to be necessarily certain; while 
the latter profess to rest upon no firmer ground 
than probable, and sometimes analogical, evidence. 
“The demonstrations themselves,’ says the author, 
“are the weighty things: all else is, comparatively 
speaking, quite subordinate and unimportant; . . 
the whole (demonstration) might remain intact and 
perfect, although the application in the’ scholiwm were 
allowed to be renounced as invalid: . . . a demonstra- 
tion must be irrefragable ; a scho/ium, however, may be 
faulty in deducing a certain inference.”? The book 
makes not the least pretension to proving its teaching 
on the subject of future punishment from, or recon- 
ciling it with, the Scriptures. It is an attempted 
deduction by natural reason alone. Consequently we 


1 Pages 91-96, 97. ? Pages ix-xiv, 
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have to deal with the author’s cardinal propositions 
only so far as they are made the basis of his doctrine 
of the duration of sin’s penalty; our task being to 
vindicate the position we formerly took, namely, that 
eternal punishment cannot be disproved by the light 
of nature It will therefore be apparent why our 
criticisms of his views take the shape of an appendix, 
rather than a constituent part of the essay, in which 
the appeal is to the light of revelation. 

JUSTICE (which, by the way, is confessedly based 
on @ posterior: proofs), in Mr. Gillespie’s view, is that 
divine attribute which “acts towards moral agents 
according to their true states—that is, towards the 
good as being good, and the evil as being so.”2 The 
absolute prznciple of such action is “righteousness,” 
though this seems to be ignored when the exigences 
of his theory require it to be kept out of sight. We 
have no disposition to quarrel with his definition of 
justice, so far as it goes; but we distinctly deny that 
there is anything in such an attribute to interdict 
perpetuity of suffering. On the question of its end- 
lessness, Mr. Gillespie says, “Justice (ze. such as he 
learns from nature) by herself cannot tell.” And yet, 
despite her inability, he endeavours, by a show of 
ratiocination, on the stale objection of disproportion, 
to make her tell. “Justice alone ...can do no 
more than pronounce what the rule must be: the 
punishment must be adequate, or proportionate to 
the wickedness.” “Every act of wickedness. . 
should be punished by an adequate, or proportionate, 
z.e. measurable amount of suffering ; endless suffering 


1 See chapter ii. of this essay. ? Pages 67-69, 101. 
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would appear to be, very plainly too, measureless, 
or incommensurable suffering.” “Endless duration 
renders the process of calculation, as to adequacy, 
impossible.”! There is here a sophistical transition 
from moral to arithmetical calculation; and also a 
petitio principit, which takes for granted that the 
duration must be “measurable,” which is another 
way of saying it must be limited—the very thing in 
dispute. We admit the charge that our view renders 
“the process of calculation ... impossible,” in the 
sense of fixing the limits of duration. But what of ~ 
that? Simply, that we thereby avoid Mr. Gillespie’s 
fallacious conclusion, and bring him back to his own 
admission, that justice learnt from nature cannot tell 
the duration. His reasoning amounts to this: What- 
ever is adequate or proportionate must be chrono- 
logically measurable, and whatever is thus measurable 
must be limited or terminable, and therefore punish- 
ment being proportionate must be terminable. The 
fallacy stares out of the first proposition, which begs 
the whole question. Not confounding the moral and 
mathematical uses of the term “ proportionate,” and 
employing it in the sense of suitable, appropriate, 
fitting, meaning thereby that the punishment must 
not exceed the deserts, we hesitate not to apply it to 
the case in hand. But then the inference of measur- 
ableness is not involved. Adequate the penalty will 
be, ze. equal to the deserts; but the deserts are not 
the. length of time through which the sinful life 
extends, nor any exact mathematical multiplication 
of it. The ill deserts of threescore years may be less 


1 Pages 91-93. 
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in one wicked man than those of twoscore in another, 
yet the least wicked may deserve unending punish- 
ment; and while both suffer alike in duration, the 
difference of proportion may be met by difference’ of 
intensity. 
The oft-repeated objection, that a finite nature can- 
not endure an infinite punishment, is rather suggested 
than urged. To harp on the alleged contradiction of 
an infinite predicate joined to a finite subject, carries, 
with many, the sound of irresistible demonstration. 
But we hardly expected to find it in a book like this. 
Here, however, it is. “It may be, that to pile agony 
on agony ceaselessly ... upon a man... is im- 
possible, regard being had to that finite nature by 
which, and within which, man is necessarily environed 
and confined. A finite spirit cannot bear the weight 
of agony infinite in any respect. .. . The two things, 
a creature, to wit, and infinite agony, seem to be in- 
capable of approximation, far less of junction.”1 We 
take these remarks to be aimed not only against an 
ever zucreasing intensity, but also against ceaselessness 
of suffering; for Mr. Gillespie’s drift is to disprove 
the perpetual duration, He has no difficulty in predi- 
cating endless joy of the righteous, who are finite as 
truly as the wicked.? The truth is, that in either case 
interminability is not infinity, except in a lower and 
accommodated sense. One of Mr, Gillespie’s sub- 
propositions is headed, “The material universe is 
finite in duration.” It might be safely added that 
in the same sense z¢ always will be. What is there 
to hinder the same two affirmations concerning. the 


1 Page 99. 2 Page 123. 
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suffering of the lost? Like matter, or created mind, 
it has not, never had, and never can have, absolute 
infinity, which is peculiar to God. And when the 
misery of the lost and the joy of the saved are de- 
scribed as infinite, it is such infinity as is easily 
understood, and may be aptly predicated of creatures 
whose being shall never cease. 

After reading all contained in the book on the 
matter, we conclude that not only does justice, as 
here reasoned out, fail to answer the question of the 
duration of suffering, but equally so do all Mr. 
Gillespie’s speculations thereon. His reasonings bring 
no light to the question. Reason applied to moral 
subjects, or conscience, if the word be preferred, 
teaches that the punishment of the wicked in this 
life is too little for the deserts; but it cannot at 
present teach us that eternal punishment in the future 
world will be too much. When Mr. Gillespie tells us 
justice does not demand everlasting suffering, we 
must keep in mind that it only means justice so far 
as ascertained by his abstract deductions. His is but 
a partial view of justice, and specially deficient on 
what relates to the problem propounded, and there- 
fore on that matter its teaching cannot be accepted 
as decisive. To one supremely concerned to avail 
himself of a// the helps within reach, it is rational to 
ask, at this stage, Can revelation afford any light 
additional to these few flickering beams of natural 
reason? If there (in revelation) we learn that the 
righteous Lord has fixed and foretold eternal suffer- 
ing, then justice does demand its fulfilment. Mr. 
Gillespie’s finding against the doctrine merely 
amounts to zot proven by natural evidence. Revela- 
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tion changes the finding into proven by the super- 
natural testimony of God Himself. 

GOODNESS, however, is the attribute from which 
Mr. Gillespie thinks he can derive the largest hope 
of extinction for the finally condemned. “What 
difficulty can there be in deciding, that those attri- 
butes of goodness and love will be always exigent in 
demanding that, zf josszble, the torments of the 
miserable damned shall be made to cease to be: 
while not one of the other attributes, as demonstrated, 
necessitates, or even seems to necessitate, the ever- 
lasting continuance of the misery? ... Enough if 
we know that inflexible justice is silent (ze. as far as 
proyed by natural reason), while divine love . 
unceasingly pleads and prays for the cessation as 
soon as possible of all the unutterable wretchedness 
in the wide domains of God. . . . What, in this wide 
universe, can refuse to yield itself thereunto?”! 
“Goodness and love demand the cessation, at some 
point in duration, of misery, their opposite and foil.” ? 
All this agrees with the statement that “the motive 
to create was the overflowing happiness in alliance 
with a desire coincident with the perfect goodness 
of the Creator.” “Creation and conservation are the 
product of the same goodness.”* The gist of the 
argument is, that love desires, or demands, the cessa- 
tion of misery, if that be possible. Justice, as far 
as ascertained, does not forbid. By the exercise of 
almighty power in producing cessation of being 
the cessation of misery is possible; therefore it is 
“ absolutely certain.” 


1 Pages 125, 126. 2 Page 164. ° Page 106, 
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In reply, it may be remarked : 

1. The argument proceeds on insufficient data. It 
might be an axiom with Mr. Gillespie on this subject 
that what he cannot see cannot be. The important 
inference is drawn from our ignorance rather than our 
knowledge of the demands of justice, or righteousness, 
which, according to Mr. Gillespie’s nomenclature, is 
the absolute principle of justice. Had it been demon- 
strated that righteousness does not require endless 
punishment, the inference, so far as this attribute is 
concerned, might have been sound. But the thing 
proved is only that the light of nature leaves us 
ignorant of any such requirement. For aught we 
know from this source, divine righteousness may 
require perpetuity of punishment. We say that the 
light of nature affords us no certain instruction on 
the duration demanded by the moral attributes, either 
one way or the other. Mr. Gillespie says it certifies 
us that endless duration is not demanded. Then the 
onus probandi is with him. And how does he prove 
his position? By showing that we do not know of 
such demand from natural sources: which may be 
true; for we cannot ascribe to Mr. Gillespie the pre- 
sumption of thinking his reasoning has arrived at 
complete knowledge. But if natural light could dis- 
cover all, it might show us the strongest reasons in 
the moral attributes for endlessness of punishment. 
It was necessary for Mr. Gillespie’s purpose of prov- 
ing that simple benevolence will have its way in 
terminating pain, to clear away the possible demands 
of all other attributes. And he has essayed it, not 
by proving that there are no such demands, but by 
proving that he cannot ascertain them by abstract 
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reasoning. Since, therefore, the inevitable demands 
supposed may be existent, for aught that is proved, 
the inferences based on their non-existence have no 
foundation in sound reason. 

2. Mr. Gillespie's argument will be vitiated if it 
can be shown that goodness is not the so/e motive- 
power or regulative force that will decide the 
duration of suffering. At times, he seems to forget 
that other perfections have any place or power in the 
divine government; and again, when that duration is 
not directly in question, he seems duly alive to their 
importance. £.g. relative to the action of wisdom he 
says: “Of course the influence which love imparts is 
not the only influence which will be at work. Wisdom 
will ever consist in what is consonant to the dictates 
of each and all of the other attributes. Justice, for 
instance, will be represented as well as love, in the 
case of operations having men, that is, actually exist- 
ing moral beings, directly for their subject and end.” 
Again, “the only motive, or, at least, one of the 
motives to create must have been a desire to produce 
creaturely happiness.” The emendation of the 
language is important, especially as Mr. Gillespie 
assigns the same motive for the creation and con- 
servation of all as for the destruction of the wicked. 

The admissions thoroughly invalidate the reasoning 
that, because the sole motive in the action of the 
almighty Governor is desire for the happiness of His 
sentient creatures, suffering cannot always continue. 
For they remind us that simple benevolence is ot 
the sole motive, and that therefore its tendency may 


1 Pages 45, 136, 119. 
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be so far modified by other equally moral and divine 
tendencies, as to falsify the notion of entire cessation 
of punishment in the persistently impenitent. 

When Mr. Gillespie argues on the ground that 
simple benevolence, or desire to produce happiness, is 
the sole motive of creation and conservation, and will 
decide the ultimate fate of the wicked, it is relevant 
to ask, What has righteousness to do? This perfec- 
tion being as essential to God as the other, the two 
must be mutually congruous, as inherent in the Deity, 
and as manifested in the forms of beneficence and 
justice. In the supreme objects of creation and 
government, righteousness, as well as goodness, might 
have some voice. When it is said that goodness 
desired the happiness, and failing that, the annihila- 
tion of the creature, we rejoin that righteousness 
might have conditions to put in. The ultimate and 
eternal happiness or misery might be wisely made 
contingent on the choice of the creature during 
probation, rendering either issue possible in con- 
sistence with the attributes which appointed the 
conditions. 

Moreover, if, as we are told, there be a “necessary 
connexion between the consummate happiness” of 
God and His “desire to communicate happiness, all 
possible happiness (for there is no suffictent reason 
why we should suppose the amount of happiness to 
be bestowed on the creatures to be less than it might 
be),”! why was more happiness not possible? Evidently 
because there must have been principles or motives 
at work besides benevolence ; and as then, so now, 


1 Page 44. 
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and so in the future. While we repudiate the idea 
of punishment “for the misery’s own sake,” may we 
not rationally believe that as benevolence is not the 
only essential attribute, so creaturely happiness was 
not the only end of creation? If Mr. Gillespie will 
resolve the supreme Governor into a mere utilitarian, 
he has no right of reason to limit all His ends to 
creaturely happiness, despite divine righteousness and 
human will. Indeed, had he paid more attention to 
man’s nature and condition, as a free agent, he might 
have avoided much immature discourse anent the 
demands of benevolence. 

Again, on Mr. Gillespie’s rule of divine govern- 
ment, there is at least a partial failure of the end 
aimed at. For if creaturely happiness must be the 
ultimate end, because desired by the benevolence of 
the Creator and Ruler, how does destruction answer 
that end? Before the final stroke it is misery, and 
afterwards it is not happiness, but negation—nothing. 
Why in such case cannot benevolence work out its 
sole tendency or desire? Is it because other principles 
of government must be supposed to operate? Then, 
if on the theory of “destruction” mere benevolence 
desiring happiness cannot work out its single end 
without modification from other attributes, it is 
equally reasonable to suppose that if mere bene- 
volence would not perpetuate misery for ever, other 
properties of the divine nature may. 

Further, in Mr. Gillespie’s use of the word 
“demand” there lurks some ambiguity. If he means 
more than that benevolence, considered alone, tends to 
the happiness of the creature, he is putting the word 
“demand” to a stronger sense than he has acquired 
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any right to by his “demonstrations.” If he does 
not mean more, then the “demand” may be quite 
consistent with unceasing punishment, viewed as 
being possibly involved in the relation of man’s moral 
character to other elements of the supreme govern- 
ment. And yet this “demand” is pressed as if it 
were an almighty force utterly blind to every con- 
sideration but itself. 

3. But on the assumption of Mr. Gillespie’s utili- 
tarian notion of happiness as the ultimate end of 
creation, we have still to observe that he seems to be 
influenced by a contracted view of the means to that 
end. He assumes that it cannot be accomplished 
so long as there is suffering in the universe. But 
has he knowledge of God’s government, through all 
its vast extent and duration, sufficient to say that 
the continuance of a most righteous penalty on one 
portion may not, in some as yet mysterious way, be 
promotive of more happiness on the whole than 
would the annihilation of that portion? Have we 
enough natural knowledge to enable us to deny that 
the largest amount of creaturely happiness “ possible,” 
in consistence with the full requirements of all divine 
perfections, may be obtained without a fiat of extinc- 
tion? A child may not see how our prisons conduce 
to the general welfare of the community; and yet 
more advanced people think they do so conduce. 
Thus, the bearing on the whole creation of the 
eternal punishment of the impenitent may be to 
us but very partially in view. At all events, Mr. 
Gillespie has not demonstrated, or otherwise shown, 
that his own theory of benevolence and happiness 
may not be best carried out by the appointment 
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and enforcement of an endless penalty on the 
incorrigibly bad. 

4. Mr. Gillespie repeats the attempt of annihila- 
tionists and restorationists to resolve benevolence 
into something more than an attribute. He glides 
from one phrase to another, so as to include in his 
premisses the germ of a fallacy on this subject. 
“Goodness being entirely equivalent to love, the 
conclusion is therefore inevitable, that the great and 
good Being is necessarily loving. ... And the love 
to the creature being regarded as to its source, that 
Being is rightly said to be love itself. Love, unlike 
justice, has its foundation zz se. Love is act, or state, 
as to time, and aboriginal principle, all in one.”? To 
speak of God as love is proper enough when intend- 
ing to indicate how greatly He is distinguished by it, 
as it is to say, “ God is light.” But to adopt and use 
the phrase as a metaphysical definition or description 
of the being or inmost nature of God is to introduce 
confusion of terms where there should be the most 
careful selection.2, How the relation of creaturely 
love to its source is a reason for considering the Being 
and the love identical, we are quite at a loss to con- 
ceive. Notwithstanding the philosophic cast of the 
treatise, we might have thought the change of phrase 
an instance of license; but that is barred by the 
addition, that “love, unlike justice, has its foundation 
490 'Se.”) 

Love cannot be both attribute and substratum. 
To tell us it is attributable to itself—is both the being 
and a property of the being—is to offer to our under- 


1 Page 112. 2 See p. 79, supra. 
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standing metaphysical jargon. For, not to mention 
that it makes all natural, or non-moral, attributes of 
God the attributes of love, it implies that the Being 
and the love are at once the same and not the same. 
If Mr. Gillespie has succeeded in demonstrating that 
love is an essential attribute of God, it cannot also 
be the substratum or being of God. If God’s being 
is strictly identical with goodness, or love, what is 
being in His spiritual creatures? Must they not be 
of the same inmost nature as Himself? If goodness 
is attribute and not essence in the created spirit, must 
it not be so in the Creator, who made man in His 
own likeness? Otherwise we shall have to introduce a 
third substance, and, instead of talking of matter and 
spirit as comprehending all conceivable entities, we 
shall have to think of matter, spirit, and love, which 
would make confusion worse confounded. “Alas!” 
to borrow from Mr. Gillespie, “it is quite possible to 
utter nonsense on almost any topic.” An “aboriginal 
principle” love may be, but not at the same time 
the essence or being of God. 

Leaving out of reckoning other sources of know- 
ledge, and taking Mr. Gillespie’s demonstrations as 
sound, we see no such wide distinction between justice 
and love as he seeks to infer. Sometimes he seems 
to make love the evercise of goodness, the absolute 
principle ; and similarly justice the exercise of the 
absolute principle, righteousness. Though not pre- 
cisely the phraseology we should prefer, we raise no 
objection to the nomenclature, since the attributes we 
contend for are included. But this intelligent putting 
of the case classes goodness and righteousness in the 
same rank, and leaves no base for the wild inferences 
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often indulged in relation to the demands of divine 
love. Goodness, like righteousness, is an essential, 
eternal, glorious attribute, none the less glorious 
because it cannot violate or ignore righteousness, even 
to save self-ruined men and angels. 

We have given renewed attention to this error as to 
divine love because it lies at the root of so many 
objections to the possibility of everlasting punishment : 
the more so, probably, because this use of the error is 
so likely to foster a self-complacent feeling of superior 
virtue, under the mistaken fancy that to argue from 
goodness against misery is to plead the cause of the 
needy, and vindicate the most attractive perfection of 
the infinite God; whereas, in reality, such arguing, 
being false, tends to facilitate the descent of evil men 
into ruin, by lowering the warning signals ; and, by 
mutilating the proper notions of both goodness and 
righteousness, it also tends to despoil the attributes of 
the eternal King of their ineffable harmony. 

Probably none will dispute Mr. Gillespie’s almost 
superfluous statement—that God’s love and “ the pur- 
posed misery of the creature for the misery’s own 
sake ... are inimical forces, which by no possibility 
can ever coalesce.” But that goodness and misery 
can co-exist needs no demonstration beyond the 
evidence of present actuality ; and if they can co-exist 
for a moment—a year—and the whole course of time, 
thereis nothing in their nature to stop theirco-existence 
at any future period. This brings to mind that much 
of Mr. Gillespie’s discoursing against eternal, might 
with equal force be directed against terminable, 
punishment, and against the sins and miseries that 
for thousands of years find so large a place under the 
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government of the wise, just, and loving God. If love 
is intolerant of sin and misery, why are these evils 
allowed so long a continuance, as is patent to the 
most careless observer ? 

It may not be out of place here to remark, that 
when extinction of being is brought in as a work of 
benevolence to terminate misery, and is therefore re- 
garded by Mr. Gillespie and others as a boon, such a 
view is directly opposed to the motive and effect of 
destruction as presented by revelation, where it is 
threatened, not promised—as a work of offended 
justice, not of benevolence—and as a dreadful punish- 
ment, not a boon. 

HOLINESS, as treated by our author, is a congeries 
of single attributes, and consequently will need but 
few words here, inasmuch as nearly all the objections 
drawn from it to the doctrine we hold have been 
referred to under the single attributes of righteousness 
and goodness. 

As goodness was said to demand the cessation of 
its opposite, misery, so it is said, “holiness, the 
eloriousness of the divine existence, demands, in like 
manner, the cessation, at some period, of sin.”1. “At 
some period ” is an element extraneous to the reason- 
ing, which, thrown into syllogistic form, might read : 
Whatever is opposed to holiness must, at some period, 
cease: sin is opposed to holiness: therefore sin must, at 
some period, cease. If the syllogism is sound with, 
it is equally sound without, the clause, “at some 
” If, because of opposition, holiness forbids 
the existence of sin at a future period, it must, for the 


period. 
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same reason, forbid it at an earlier—must forbid it 
now —in truth, must have forbidden its beginning 
to exist. But, verily, the premiss that holiness 
. necessitates, either now or in the future, the extinction 
of whatever is contrary to it, is an assumption for 
which no warrant can be found; and therefore the 
sweeping conclusion drawn from it is both unwarrant- 
able and misleading: the more deplorably so, because, 
as Mr. Gillespie is quite aware, his teaching is not on 
a matter of unpractical speculation, but “the topic of 
perhaps the greatest human interest of all in this 
whole enquiry.” ! 

Our author falls into the error of asserting, that 
an eternal hell implies imperfection in God, as it 
“attaches the ... acme of all evil to the glorious, 
high throne of the Eternal.”? It is sufficient to reply, 
that if the existence of evil for ever in His universe 
implies imperfection in Him, it must be equally true 
that the existence of evil for a time (such as mani- 
festly exists now) implies imperfection in Him while 
it lasts. But in reality the implication holds in neither 
case. If evil usurped the supreme mastery, or pervaded 
all the universe, or put itself beyond the power of 
God’s law, the imperfection might be urged. But the 
evil is chained, confined, subjected to retributive law, 
and compelled to bear witness to the righteous 
sovereignty of the eternal Lord. 

In reference to the process, or smethods, by which 
the expected cessation is to be accomplished, Mr. 
Gillespie’s thoughts seem not to have passed the stage 
of crudity. As to the sow, he answers, “Who can tell?” 


1 Pagelxv. 2 Page 124. 
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Now we are told, sin is self-destructive, “a gigantic 
parasite, which, last of all, does away with itself.” 
Then we are told, sin is destroyed at the requirement 
of its progeny death; which will never be “satisfied 
until Sin herself, own mother of Death, shall be con- 
sumed,.. . and then Death himself shall die.” Again, 
the sin and misery are got rid of by getting rid of 
the being. “No way of ending evil is patent, or even 
comprehensible, so long as the wicked persons them- 
selves remain. . . . But, at all events, the wickedness, 
and its effect, the misery, might be made to cease to 
be, by an almighty fiat, commanding the wickedness, 
wth its subject, to cease to be.”! 

Vainly we search through the paragraphs of this 
book for an intelligible distinction between destruction 
of the being, which Mr. Gillespie adopts, and annihi- 
lation, which we understand him to reject. This is the 
more noteworthy, as the book abounds in philosophical 
distinctions. Are we to suppose that when the being 
is ended, a substratum of it remains? That would be 
tantamount to saying, the being (= substratum) is, 
and is not, at the same time; which is a contradiction. 
Is it that the essential attributes will be utterly 
ended, and the substratum or being in which they 
inhere remain? That would be to say, the attributes 
are essential, and not essential, at the same time. 
What intelligible conception can we form of being 
without attributes? Is it meant that the being 
(spirit) will lose its present essential attributes, and 
acquire others? Then they are not essential. Spirit, 
deprived of all power of thought, of all moral character, 
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of all susceptibility of pleasure or pain, and endowed 
with something else essentially distinct from these, is 
as unintelligible and inconceivable as spirit transmuted 
into matter. But why haggle for “destruction,” and 
not “annihilation,’ when the issue really turns on 
what is correctly called “annihilation”? Annihilation 
is balanced with creation as equally possible, and it is 
contended that, as the latter resulted from goodness, 
so may the other. From Mr. Gillespie’s use of the 
words, we cannot resist the impression that he has no 
clear distinction in his own mind between “destruction” 
of being and “annihilation.” In fact, none can be 
made. And, we venture to think, none would have 
been attempted if destructionists had not found it 
desirable to evade, if possible, the serious difficulties 
besetting the theory of proper annihilation. 

It is said, “ The question is solely about the exercise 
of ability.” This can only be admitted with the 
qualification that the “exercise” is regulated and 
controlled by moral necessities. “A Creator may 
annihilate,”! True, He may have the natural ability, 
as He has the ability to perpetuate the being of the 
wicked ; and He may have preponderant reason for 
the latter course. If it be asserted that almighty 
power is at the beck of goodness, it is equally right 
to assert that it is at the beck of righteousness. Such 
a fiat as is here supposed (not proved) may, for aught 
mortal man knows, involve such violence to moral 
claims as that it never can take place. 

Let it be borne in mind that Mr. Gillespie’s notion 
of a fiat of destruction is not a logical deduction, 
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that anything in the nature and laws of being require 
it. It is a “surmise,’ or conjecture, introduced as 
the only conceivable way of carrying out what Mr. 
Gillespie considers moral necessities. To dispose of 
the misery he has to dispose of the entities that 
endure it, and so he cuts the knot by the convenient 
imagination of a fiat to end both at once. 

It is easy to call in absolute power to make out for 
a meagre theory. The question, however, could not 
be settled by proving that God has ability to annihi- 
late; it would remain to be asked whether annihilation 
comports with His other perfections, and with the 
constitution of things to which all His perfections 
in their harmonious action have given rise. To the 
assertion that the sufferings of hell can only be 
continued for ever by miracle, we reply, if that be 
miracle (which, being only a continuance of the then 
existing order of things, we should certainly not call 
by that name), would it not be equally miraculous to 
extinguish a part of the actual universe? Or, if it be 
destruction of the being, and yet something short 
of annihilation, it would involve much more than 
a miracle to accomplish it—the same as would be 
required to make a thing be and not be at the same 
time. 

On the mode of destruction Mr. Gillespie glides 
away into an attempted analogy between it and the 
“law that the more intense suffering becomes, the 
nearer the sufferer is to extinction,” that is, in the 
present world. “ Pain carried up to a certain point 
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apparent diminution of the powers of the suffering 
soul. And when insensibility or dissolution ensues, 
it affords no proof of approach to extinction. Neither 
the one nor the other is extinction of dedng in any 
degree. Next, we deny his suggested inference, that 
future sufferings will tend to annihilate their subjects, 

This we do, not only because his “law” is false, 
but because if it were true in relation to this stage 
of existence, there would still be no certainty of its 
application to a future stage whose ends and con- 
ditions are so widely different from the present. 

The issue at which we arrive is, that, after all Mr. 
Gillespie’s reasoning and surmising, we are landed 
where we started; that is to say, as far as can be 
learnt from zatural sources, eternal punishment may 
be impossible, and it may not. Thus we are left to 
turn again for answer, on this solemn question, to the 
“more sure word of prophecy, ... as unto a light 
that shineth in a dark place.” 

While appreciating many profound and excellent 
thoughts in Mr. Gillespie’s book, we on that account 
the more regret that such an argument for the being 
and attributes of God should have been saddled with 
scholia as baseless as they are needless, and, con- 
sequently, so likely to turn an otherwise useful work 
into an instrument of propagating error on a subject 
closely allied to the deepest interests of mankind, 
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fact from the conclusion. Even if there be “arche- 
typal ideas,” or “models,” “in the higher sphere of 
causes,” it by no means follows that wisdom will 
apply each one universally and invariably. The 
present is a brief, preliminary, probationary state ; 
the future is one of final, complete retribution. Some 
laws, doubtless, of which earth knows nothing will 
come into operation there; and as truly some which 
wisdom applies here will be inoperative there, because 
inappropriate. There can be no disputing the ability 
of God to dispense with this law, as Mr. Gillespie 
calls it, when men are brought into altogether new 
conditions. Pain is not the only cause of fainting, 
insensibility, and death. They have been caused by 
sudden joy. On the absurd principle that every 
law, affecting man at one stage of his being, must be 
co-extensive and coeval with his species, it would 
follow that, unless heaven’s raptures be carefully 
graduated, we may expect fatal consequences there! 
But even if this puerile analogy were allowed to 
involve effects in hell corresponding to fainting and 
insensibility on earth, that would not necessarily 
involve annihilation, but only temporary cessation of 
conscious suffering. And the nearest likeness here- 
after to the mortal effects of pain here would not be 
final loss of spiritual being, or its essential properties, 
but only change of condition. We know of nothing 
in natural death analogous to extinction of substance, 
When Mr. Gillespie says, “It seems to be a law of 
suffering, applicable therefore to all suffering, that, 
the more intense suffering becomes, so much the 
nearer the sufferer is to extinction,” we first deny the 
“Jaw”; for often suffering increases without any 
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apparent diminution of the powers of the suffering 
soul. And when insensibility or dissolution ensues, 
it affords no proof of approach to extinction. Neither 
the one nor the other is extinction of deimg in any 
degree. Next, we deny his suggested inference, that 
future sufferings will tend to annihilate their subjects. 

This we do, not only because his “law” is false, 
but because if it were true in relation to this stage 
of existence, there would still be no certainty of its 
application to a future stage whose ends and con- 
ditions are so widely different from the present. 

The. issue at which we arrive is, that, after all Mr. 
Gillespie’s reasoning and surmising, we are landed 
where we started; that is to say, as far as can be 
learnt from zatural sources, eternal punishment may 
be impossible, and it may not. Thus we are left to 
turn again for answer, on this solemn question, to the 
“more sure word of prophecy, ... as unto a light 
that shineth in a dark place.” 

While appreciating many profound and excellent 
thoughts in Mr. Gillespie’s book, we on that account 
the more regret that such an argument for the being 
and attributes of God should have been saddled with 
scholia as baseless as they are needless, and, con- 
sequently, so likely to turn an otherwise useful work 
into an instrument of propagating error on a subject 
closely allied to the deepest interests of mankind, 
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N theology, zmortality has acquired a meaning 

in which the Scriptures probably never employ 

it; namely, the ceaseless existence of the human 
soul, without regard to its good or evil estate. 
In the Scriptures the word zmortal rather indicates 
the ever-enduring states or conditions which it is 
used to qualify. There is nothing wrong in the 
theological use of the term, so long as the meaning is 
clearly understood. Although the doctrine of man’s 
natural immortality is not essential to that of eternal 
punishment, it is, if true, an irresistible confirmation. 
We therefore submit the following observations in 
support of the position that the soul of man is immortal. 
We hold that, so far as power is concerned, He 
who created the soul of man can at any time terminate 
its being, and that its existence is every moment 
sustained, directly or indirectly, by Him who sustains 
the universe. At the same time, we have reason to 
believe that, in accordance with His design, He has 
given it a nature fitted to exist for ever. This view 
presupposes the soul or spirit to be an immaterial 
entity, to which view the only alternatives are 
materialism, with its consequent atheism, and pan- 


theism, with its absence of a personal God, 
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If thought and will are only “secretions of the 
brain,” or properties of matter, they must be accidental 
properties; for if they were essential, they would 
belong to a// matter, and at all times. And if they 
were accidental, dzvize thought and will, equally with 
human, would be nothing more than accidental 
properties of matter; for it cannot be that thought 
and will are proper to matter in one case and to spirit 
in another. And if they were thus accidental, intel- 
ligence and will might possibly cease everywhere, 
leaving the universe to work its way blindly, with the 
chance of again developing those properties. 

Such a God would be no God at all, but a mere phase 
or result of the eternal, sovereign universe of matter. 

It would come to much the same thing, if we sup- 
posed thought to be a temporary development of the 
“spirit of the universe”: for, besides the vagueness 
of the expression, it would make the universe God, 
so far as there was any; and the consciousness of 
individual personality, which an intelligent will 
involves, would be an unavoidable delusion, as each 
man, despite his consciousness of the contrary, would 
be simply a phase or accident of the one impersonal, 
eternal, and godless universe. 

Mr. White, without saying the soul is matter, makes 
the following bold allegation: “That the soul of man 
is an uncompounded substance, or indivisible essence 
has never been proved, and cannot be proved. All 
the evidence of comparative physiology rather favours 
the opinion that it is a complex, and therefore dis- 
soluble structure.”! In reply we remark— 
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1. A compounded, dissoluble soul implies a com- 
pounded dissoluble consciousness. Consciousness of 
an idea, sentiment, volition, or of personal existence, 
is a simple, indivisible consciousness of the entire 
soul. There is no such thing as half or any fraction 
of a consciousness. The divisibility of the soul 
would imply the divisibility of the consciousness 
which inheres therein. But this is inconceivable, 
Fractions of a thought are unintelligible. The mind 
at once rejects the suggestion as of something im- 
possible. Or if it be said that the dissolution of the 
soul is the termination of all the power of conscious- 
ness, then the power of thought is an accident, and 
so likewise is all power of thought ; and consequently 
all power of thought may cease everywhere. 

2, A compounded and dissoluble soul must occupy 
a certain portion of space, and have length and 
breadth and shape. Dissolution would remove the 
parts from place to place, and from each other. And 
if the thinking soul has extension in space, so has 
consciousness, which is again inconceivable. Dimen- 
sions can be no attribute of consciousness. A square, 
round, or triangular thought is an absurdity. But if 
extension and separability are inapplicable to con- 
sciousness, so they are to a being which is a@// 
engaged in any and every act or state of conscious- 
ness. We are utterly unable to conceive of an 
extended thinking soul, as we are of an extended 
consciousness; and hence neither is admissible, 
Granted that we cannot zmagine the soul without 
associating size and shape; that is a totally different 
process. To imagine the soul (ze to image it to 
ourselves) is to represent or picture it to our own 
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minds. But an image is necessarily a form. Hence, 
to say we cannot imagine it without size and form 
is only saying that we cannot mentally invest it with 
size and form and at the same time not associate 
these properties with it. But simple cognition is 
not imagination ; and we can cognise an abstraction 
which we are certain has neither size nor form. 
Some say they cannot conceive of God without a 
form; yet we know His essential nature can have 
no form. The form is not in God, but in their 
imagination. While we cannot imagine (ze. picture 
to ourselves) the soul without giving it extension, 
neither can we cognise it as an extended thinking 
substance. And if it be not extended, it cannot be 
compounded and dissoluble. 

3. If the soul be compounded and dissoluble, it 
must be matter; for extension and separability of 
parts are essential and peculiar properties of matter. 
To be compounded is to consist of parts, of which 
each one, like the whole, occupies a certain portion 
of space, and is divisible. Wherever these properties 
are found there is matter. But if thought be a 
property of matter, it must either be accidental (with 
the fatal consequences already pointed out) or 
essential, which would imply that it belonged alike 
to all matter. 

Every effect is potentially contained in its cause. 
A cause cannot produce an effect superior to or 
incongruous with itself But if matter, by any 
change, could produce thought, it would produce 
something superior to and incongruous with itself. 
Friction, motion, or any conceivable changes of 
matter have not the least aptitude or suitability to 
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produce thought. It requires a totally different 
kind of cause. : 

Moreover, as all accidental properties of a sub- 
stance are but modes assumed by its essential 
properties, thought, if an accidental property of 
matter, must be a modification of one or more of its 
essential properties, such as size, shape, and divisi- 
bility. All the endlessly diversified phenomena of 
matter are but these necessary attributes assuming 
new aspects under changed conditions. But between 
such attributes and thought there is nothing cognate 
or homogeneous; as John Howe aptly asks, “ What 
proportion is there between a thought and the 
motion of an atom?” To account for thought, with 
its mental concomitants, we are compelled to regard 
it as inhering in some substance other than matter, 
commonly called spirit, which, not being matter, 
cannot have the compounded and dissoluble nature 
peculiar to matter. 

4. Unless we adopt the grossest phase of material- 
ism, it must be admitted that in God and super- 
natural beings thought is the property of spirit and 
not of matter: “God isa- Spirit; and: tebe 


' Modern materialism, while stubbornly and dogmatically asserting 
that molecular motions produce consciousness and consciousness 
molecular motions, is obliged to confess its inability to account for 
either, and that the question is outside the province of physics. (See 
Professor Tyndall’s ‘‘ Presidential Address to the Birmingham and 
Midland Institute,”’ 1877.) We concur in the conclusion that, so far 
as physical science teaches, intellectual and moral phenomena cannot 
be accounted for, nor the existence of an immaterial substance 
demonstrated. But we complain that materialism, while acknowledg- 
ing its own incompetency to do this, should betray the narrowness 
and arrogance of forbidding metaphysical science, and still more 
revelation, to supply the desiderated knowledge. 
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worshipped in spirit. He is the “Father of spirits.” 
The spirit of man is connected with the Holy Ghost 
as having a kindred nature. “The Spirit Himself 
beareth witness with our spirit, that we are the 
children of God” (Rom. viii. 16). If compounded 
and dissoluble, the one God is capable of being 
changed into as many gods as there are parts in 
His composition, or else of ceasing to be God by 
means of dissolution ; which no one will maintain. 

Then again, if He is compounded and dissoluble, 
He is not infinite, or the movement implied in 
separation would be impossible. But if the thinking 
principle or essence in God is uncompounded and 
indissoluble, it would be strange to suppose that 
which thinks in man is a substance of an entirely 
different nature. 

5. The Scriptures refer to the spirit in man and 
in angels as an entity, in contradistinction to flesh. 
“There is a spirit in man: and the inspiration of the 
Almighty giveth them understanding.” The angels 
are “ministering spirits”; “a spirit hath not flesh 
and bones.” Our Lord says men are able to kill 
the body, but not the soul, with which accords all 
that is written. of the existence of disembodied, 
rational, human spirits in the intermediate state. 
The Scriptures harmonize with the idea that the 
soul or spirit of man is an immaterial being surviv- 
ing the physical frame, and afterwards rejoined to 
it for purposes of retribution. Jesus in death com- 
mended His “spirit” into the hands of His Father, 
and Stephen said, “Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” 
The Sadducees said, “There is no resurrection, 
neither angel, nor spirit: but the Pharisees confessed 
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both”; and St. Paul openly declared on this topic for 
the Pharisees. 

With these considerations in mind, we are 
astonished at the rashness which can assert that 
the soul cannot be proved to be an uncompounded, 
indissoluble essence; and equally at the intimation 
that a question so spiritual and metaphysical could be 
determined by “the evidence of comparative physio- 
logy.” Were physical scientists to claim this preroga- 
tive for their department, they would deserve to rank 
with the hierarchy which claims, on ecclesiastical 
grounds, to rule the inductions of physical science. 

To avoid absurdity, we hold by the distinct entity 
of spirit as that in which all thought and will inhere. 
It is of no moment that the words soul and spirit 
are not always used in this sense. Enough for our 
purpose that what is often called the soul or spirit of 
man is not matter nor a property of matter nor 
an impersonal force, but a simple, indivisible sub- 
stance, of which the powers of volition and thought 
are necessary attributes. Then its personality can 
be annihilated only by annihilating its substance, 
just as the extension and _ divisibility of matter 
can be annihilated only by annihilating the matter. 
Then, too, the midway position which the destruc- 
tionist fancies he has found between conscious being 
and annihilation is a vain dream.! 


1 As it was not necessary to the argument, we have not spoken of 
actual but Possible consciousness, as an essential attribute of spirit, 
though, strictly, interruption of consciousness cannot be proved. 
During times of sleep, fainting, and other states called ‘‘ unconscious,”’ 
it does not follow that a soul is unconscious because we see no signs of 
its consciousness, nor because the individual does not recollect it. 
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Granted that organisation, instinct, flesh and blood, 
appetites and propensities, ally man to the beasts 
that perish, it is equally true that in his higher 
endowments he is much more closely allied to angels 
and to God, in whose image he was created. His 
peculiar gift of speech, his tremendous responsibility, 
his future possibilities, his moral character, his intel- 
ligence, by which he rules the animate and inanimate 
forces of the world, his capacity for religion and 
communion with God, show that the distance 
between him and the most approximate brute is 
immeasurably wider than that between the brute 
and the sponge, or the moss, or the smallest grain 
of dust. Exclusive familiarity with his lower nature 
may lead to a very inadequate estimate of his higher. 
Regard him chiefly as an animal, and the solenin 
question of our Lord, “What shall a man give in 
exchange for his soul?” which now sends our earnest 
thoughts into the dread possibilities of the world to 
come, falls on us with the flatness of a commonplace. 

The dilemma in which the destructionist fancies 
he has placed orthodoxy is this: If man’s thinking 
nature shall live for ever because it zs a thinking 
nature, so shali the thinking nature of beasts; or 
if the beasts perish, despite their thinking nature, 
so may man. The “may” has here a very much 
inferior force to “shall,” and reminds us that the 


The power to measure time, to wake at a certain predetermined hour, 
and to remain during sleep in a particular posture, would seem to 
indicate that consciousness remains unbroken, though its objects be 
unremembered. ‘The utter obliviousness of persons to what they have 
previously said and done during moments of insanity is proof that 
present want of recollection is no evidence of past unconsciousness. 
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burden of proof rests greatly on the objector, which 
he generally forgets in his attacks on human 
immortality. What may be, for aught we know 
may not be; especially in this case, where the 
reasons for man’s continuance are obviously so much 
stronger than for that of brutes. This striking 
difference is recognised by the Scriptures, which 
inform us that the spirit of the beast goeth “down- 
ward,” and the spirit of man “upward.” But what if 
we were compelled to admit the affinity of brutes to 
man, in his highest nature, and that, consequently, 
the immortality of man involved the immortality of 
inferior animals? Even that, which is the belief of 
some good men, were a far more consistent and 
worthy conclusion than its converse; namely, that 
the death of animals involves the extinction of men. 
To add an argumentum ad hominem: the use of 
this dilemma ill becomes those who teach that God 
will extinguish a part of the same species and super- 
naturally prolong the existence of the remainder. 
The termination of brute mind, if mind it be, at 
death, and the perpetuation of human, would be 
far less anomalous and prodigious than the same 
difference of treatment between members of the 
same species. 

Among the grounds on which we hold to the im- 
mortality of the soul are the following : 

I. It answers to the ever-progressive development 
for which the capability of the soul was evidently 
designed by the Creator. In vegetable and animal 
creatures the degree of progress attained in the present 
life seems to equal the maximum of natural capacity 
for progress, All the powers and properties appear 
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to be fully developed, and all the ends of their 
constitution realised. No unfulfilled designs of their 
nature for further prolongation of being are apparent. 
The visible purposes of their creation are answered. 
But in men, the capacity for knowledge, worship, 
moral excellence, and enjoyment awaits further 
development and satisfaction, and betrays no likeli- 
hood of ever attaining a limit beyond which further 
progress would be impossible to their nature. The 
body, as now constituted, is fitted to run a certain 
course of development, and then return to the dust; 
but the spirit has been endowed by the Creator with 
a capability of endless progression. Itself finite, it is 
manifestly designed to approximate ceaselessly to the 
infinite. Its disappearance in death, or the sug- 
gestion of its termination at any later period, carries 
the notion that up to that time it has come short 
of the destiny for which it was made, that the ideal 
of its Creator is unrealised. However far in the 
future its termination be placed, the idea remains 
that it was constituted for a still further advancement. 
Thus the idea of its extinction, at any future 
period, is repugnant to its natural capability of end- 
less progression. 

True, this endless advancement in good is not the 
experience of the lost; yet the natural adaptation to 
perpetual existence remains the same, and therefore 
the extinction of its conscious being would be contrary 
to its original constitution. Although man may 
frustrate the wise design of his own nature, and put 
away from himself the disposition and circumstances 
for progress, still the constitutional fitness to continue 
always zs natural to the soul, and shows that a 
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miraculous act of the Creator is not needed to endow 
it with natural immortality. 

That must be the most zatural which is the least 
dependent on supernatural or miraculous action. 
Now the thinking nature of man betrays no symptom 
of needing a miracle to keep it in being. When 
physical nature decays, the spiritual often increases 
in vividness, strength, and aspiration. Its perma- 
nence would seem to be but the permanence of its 
present nature. Degeneracy of moral character has 
no tendency to annihilate the capability of conscious- 
ness. While the perpetual continuance of this think- 
ing being would be “natural immortality,” the stoppage 
or reversal of its existence would be non-natural. 

2. The immortality of the soul is confirmed by the 
simplicity of its nature. The body is complex, and 
admits of internal disintegration and dissolution. 
The soul, on the contrary, being a simple, indivisible, 
ultimate unit, though it may be dissolved from 
everything else, cannot be internally dissolved; for 
that would be the separation into parts of a substance 
which has no parts. Being entirely distinct from 
matter, it is not subject to the laws of matter. The 
forces which decompose the particles of matter are 
inapplicable to a substance which has no particles, 
and which is more simple and indivisible than the 
ultimate atom. A material thing is corruptible by 
the change of its particles in relation to each other ; 
but the soul, having no parts, is naturally incapable 


1 «¢A capacity of an immortal state; ze that his nature is 
such, that he may, if God so please, by the concurrent influence of 
His ordinary power and providence, without the help of a miracle, 
subsist in another state of life after this.” —/ohn Howe. 
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of such corruption. Any process of corruption can 
only affect its we//-being, not its dezwg. To reason 
about the soul as if it were built together like the 
body, is a total misapprehension of its nature. Its 
constitution does not mean the union of several 
pieces, but its nature and attributes. As it is not 
composed, it cannot be decomposed ; hence it can 
never cease by means of dissolution. It is also im- 
possible for the soul to terminate its own being, 
because that issue is not at its disposal, because it 
has no means by which to accomplish it, and because 
it would involve the contradiction of its being and 
not being at the same time. The extinguishing 
agent must outlast what it extinguishes, if it be but 
for an instant; and as the soul would be both the 
extinguisher and the extinguished, it would outlast 
itself, which is absurd. Neither can the soul be 
terminated by the power of any other creature, any 
more than it could have been created, or than it is 
sustained by any other. If it be put out of existence, 
it must be by the voluntary act of God, and that in 
violation of the constitutional adaptation which He 
has given it to continue for ever. 

3. Independently of the argument from desire and 
aspiration, we observe that it is natural for man 
always to expect a future, At every stage the 
expectation remains. Even where it does not 
amount to a well-defined belief of immortality, man 
looks to an indefinite future for himself. The period 
never comes, not even in death, when he expects no 
future. And if this natural expectation will be 
carried through death into the world to come, what is 
it but the voice of God in nature telling us that we shall 
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never cease to be,—a standing protest against the 
notion of our passing out of existence? Those who 
find it easiest to think of souls ceasing to be are 
mostly those who apply the thought to other souls 
(generally the wicked) than their own. Even wicked 
men, who might desire to cease to be rather than 
suffer, often find their inmost consciousness reject the 
conception as impracticable. 

Those heathens whose ardent hope was to be 
honoured for their deeds or greatness in the memory 
of posterity through all subsequent time would seem 
to have been either extremely weak, in desiring so 
eagerly that which they knew could not afford them 
the least gratification after death, and perhaps not 
before, or else they were incited by an underlying 
potent expectation of a coeval personal conscious- 
ness in some place, in which they could enjoy the 
idea of the fame. This expectation is not altogether 
absent from the millions of pantheists who believe 
their souls, after innumerable transmigrations, will 
always exist, though re-absorbed into the Deity. 
True, the idea may be confused, denied, or apparently 
lost, by ignorance, perverse thinking, or preoccupancy 
of the mind, as may the notion of God, until some 
men are as bold to deny their future existence as 
they, or others, are to avow themselves atheists ; and 
it is surely more than a coincidence that the two 
negations so often go together. It has been too 
hastily assumed that four hundred and eighty 
millions of Buddhists believe in the annihilation of 
the soul. It is more likely that their Nirwana, or final 
escape from existence, after perhaps millions of years, 
means a positive happiness. They speak of it as 
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rest, peace, blessedness, tranquillity! its loss of 
personal identity notwithstanding? Taking the 
human race at large, the notions of God and our 
future state are far more at home in the human mind 
than is their denial. Consciousness, in both the 
virtuous and the vicious, revolts against the idea of 
utter cessation; and there is no reason to suppose 
that, in its normal condition, it will ever do otherwise. 

4. The analogy of matter and spirit leads to the 
same conclusion. Annihilation of the soul is not 
more probable than annihilation of matter. In any 
catastrophe or metamorphosis, even where fierce 
destruction reigns, we never suppose a single atom 
is reduced to nonentity. It may disappear, or 
assume ten thousand different relations, but it always 
remains in being somewhere. It consists with the 
order of nature that the earth and the heavens may 
be convulsed or burned up in the future, but not that 
the atoms of which they consist shall be thus 
annihilated. They may wax old, and wear away; 
they may vanish from the view of all except God, or be 
transmuted into inconceivable forms: but, according 
to their nature and the analogy of current and past 
changes, their physical entity will remain the same. 
Now if it be so with spirit, the equal probability 
is that no future change will put it out of 
existence. Its present survival of all change that 
may have passed upon it affords a _ strong 


1 See Alger: ‘‘ Critical History of Future Life,” pp. 105-127. 

2 “ As for the masses, they are to this day worshippers of Buddha, 
and possess a priesthood, a ceremonial, and a sacred literature, which 
provide as completely for man’s religious sympathies and hofes as 
Brahmanism itself.” —Fermley Lecture on ‘* Modern Atheism,” by Rev. 
E. E. Jenkins, D.D. 
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presumption of its equally surviving all future 
change. 

But the continuation of spirit involves the equal 
continuation of its essential properties, among which 
ranks capability of consciousness. From its very 
nature it must retain this, as matter must retain form. 
It would be as reasonable to say that a portion of matter 
could exist without occupying space, as that a spirit 
could exist without the possibility of thought. But 
thought is essentially a personal quality. Hence it 
can only lose its personality by losing its entity. If 
it be at all, it must be a person, just as the ultimate 
monad of matter can never cease to have form so 
long as it exists. 

The fitness and certainty of the soul’s everlasting 
continuance, in respect of its essence or substratum, 
is virtually admitted by the destructionist when he 
tells us there shall be no literal annihilation. His 
theory strips that essence of its personal, human, 
intellectual, and moral attributes, which, if the thing 
were possible, would only amount to a change of 
condition or state. Such a change, however, is 
not possible, any more than it is for matter to 
become something else than matter. To be spirit at 
all is to be spirit as long as it exists; and seeing 
that to be spirit is necessarily to be capable of thought, 
this characteristic is as enduring as the spirit itself. 

5. There are moral reasons for immortality, which, 
though cogent, are apt to be overlooked. Eschato- 
logical discussion sometimes proceeds on the assump- 
tion that eternity of punishment is merely a natural 
necessity, as if God would willingly make it temporary 
but for the natural interminability of the person. 
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This ignores the moral reasons for immortality, and 
their harmony with nature. He who appointed 
eternal punishment for the persistently impenitent 
soul created the soul immortal. When man, abusing 
his freedom, incurred death, the reason why he was 
not forcibly prevented from suffering the result of his 
sin was not merely that sin naturally caused death, 
but there was a moral reason why the penalty should 
take effect, and the continuance of wicked men in hell 
for ever may be as much for moral as for natural 
reasons. God may have the power to annihilate the 
vilest fiend at any time, and yet moral reasons may 
make it absolutely certain that He will not. 

Setting aside for a moment the question of con- 
stitutional immortality, God may see fit to perpetuate 
the souls of men for ever, in order to satisfy the 
requirements of moral government. For aught we 
know, to extinguish the being of either the righteous 
or the wicked, at any stage, might be a failure of 
supreme justice, or be less wise for the interests of 
the universe than to continue them for ever. And 
from the fact that God as appointed eternal rewards 
and punishments, we are justified in concluding that 
less would have come short of the moral necessities 
which were visible to the omniscient Mind. As 
human governments will sometimes prevent a criminal 
from committing suicide, that he may undergo a 
greater punishment, so may God determine to keep 
in being those whose merited punishment is in- 
complete, which may be the case for ever, and that 
with respect to all the lost ; and it accords with His 
wisdom that He should do this by means of the 
natural constitution which He gives them at the 

28 
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outset, rather than by first making them mortal, and 
then incessantly neutralising their tendency to 
non-existence. 

The final treatment of the wicked is a considerable 
proportion of the moral government of God, and in 
its reasons connects itself with universal government. 
It is not for us to say, apart from positive prediction, 
that annihilation of all rebellious spirits would not 
derange the moral order of the universe, or that they 
will ever have suffered the due punishment of their 
sin; especially considering that probably new sin will 
call for new punishment so long as they exist. In 
that case the punishment will never be exhausted, and 
consequently their conscious being will never cease. 

6. The doctrine of immortality was countenanced by 
our Lord’s conduct to the Jews. The belief in the soul’s 
immortality may be traced among the Egyptians, 
Persians, Greeks, Romans, and other ancient nations ; 
but probably it was never held by any people more 
distinctly and firmly than by the Jews of our Lord’s 
time. The scepticism of the few Sadducees only 
renders the faith of the Pharisees and the multitude 
the more certain and definite. Josephus, a Jew of 
the priestly order, and contemporary with the 
apostles, says, the Pharisees “believe that souls have 
an immortal vigour in them, and that under the earth 
there will be rewards or punishments, according as 
they have lived virtuously or viciously in this life; 
and the latter are to be detained in an everlasting 
prison, but that the former shall have power to revive 
and live again: on account of which doctrines they 
are able greatly to persuade the body of the people.” 
“ But the doctrine of the Sadducees is this: that souls 
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die with the bodies.” The Pharisees “say that all 
souls are incorruptible” ; the Sadducees “take away 
the belief of the immortal duration of the soul.”! 
Our concern just now is not to trace this belief to the 
Old Testament, to Plato and the Greeks, or to other 
nations, but to notice our Lord’s virtual concurrence 
with it. Jesus employed the strongest language to 
denounce the hypocrisies, selfishness, and heresies of 
the Pharisees; and if their doctrine of immortality 
was false, and if, as destructionists affirm, it is the 
foundation of the “ frightful and incredible dogma” 
of eternal punishment, why did not Christ denounce, 
or in some way correct, their doctrine of the soul’s 
immortality? Mr. White never more misrepresents 
the great Teacher than when he speaks as if He made 
no distinction between the true and the false in the 
doctrine of the Pharisees, but condemned all alike.” 
“ His speech became as terrible as a thunderstorm ” 
against much of their teaching and practice. His 
answer respecting the blind man (John ix. 2, 3), 
reflected on their idea of transmigration; but did 
He ever whisper a syllable against their doctrine of 
the resurrection, or of “eternal punishment,” or of 
the soul’s immortality? Never. If their view of 
immortality was so heterodox, why did He counte- 
nance it by taking their side against the Sadducees, 
as when He argued that after the resurrection they 
should die no more, and that the patriarchs, whose 
bodies were dead, were personally “living”? (Exod. 


iii. 16; Matt. xxii. 32.) Nay, why did He, in so 


' Antiquities,” book xviii.; ‘* Wars,” book vii. 
2 White, page 206. 
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many words, preach that “horrid” doctrine of “ eternal 
punishment,” which is said to have its root in the 
belief of man’s immortality? If the Pharisees were 
in error on the nature and duration of the soul, with 
its consequent doctrine of eternal punishment, Jesus 
took the most likely course to confirm the error in 
them and all His followers. If the pharisaic tenet 
was so radically and perniciously wrong, how came 
St. Paul the apostle to publicly avow himself a 
Pharisee, not in respect to corrupt practices and per- 
versions of Old Testament truth, but expressly in the 
matter of opposing the Sadducees, who said “there 
is no resurrection, neither angel or spirit”? (Acts 
xxiii. 6-8.) How came St. Paul not to qualify his 
adhesion by disowning the pharisaic idea of the soul’s 
nature and duration, if it was so dangerously unsound ? 
The obvious conclusion is that the conduct of Christ 
and of His great apostle admits of no explanation 
except the simple one, that on the soul’s immortality, 
as on the body’s resurrection and endless punishment, 
they had no quarrel with the Pharisees.' 

7. The doctrine of immortality pervades the Holy 
Scriptures. 

The soul being what it is, an incorruptible entity, 
which all the changes passing over it have not the 
least tendency to annihilate, its expectation of per- 
manence being innate, and its eternal endurance 
being plainly involved in its endless bliss or woe, it 
need be no matter of surprise that the Scriptures 
nowhere expressly and categorically state its natural 
immortality. Its immortality is a séze gud non of 
what is predicated of its eternal state. The truth of 
man’s immortality, though not formally asserted, is 
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so closely interwoven into the texture of revelation, 
that if it were abstracted, the religion of the Bible 
would lose much of its coherence and value. 

We will not here lay stress on the incontrovertible 
position, that immortality is proved by the scriptural 
predictions of eternal rewards and punishments, our 
present object being to show how they are confirmed 
by the immortality of the soul. Nothing was more in 
the expectation of apostles and early Christians than 
a tremendous future for all classes of men: for the 
good, the presence of the Lord, a house eternal in 
the heavens; for the evil, tribulation and anguish, 
the worm and the fire, lighter and sorer punishments. 
The continuance of the soul is taken for granted in 
all their hopes and fears. 

The gospel brought “immortal life” and the 
method of its attainment into much clearer light ; 
but the Old Testament saints were familiar with the 
idea of the soul’s separate existence and continuance, 
When Jesus was asked, on one or two occasions, 
what a man must do “to inherit eternal life,” He 
referred to the Old Testament Scriptures (Luke x. 
25, 26), and He encouraged the Jews to “search the 
Scriptures ” in which they thought they had “eternal 
life” (John v. 39); whence it is just to infer that it 
was taught there. 

Following His direction, we find that man was 
made in the zmage of God (Gen. i. 26, 27). The 
references of St. Paul in his epistles to the Ephesians 
and Colossians prove that this included the moral 
likeness, lost by sin, and restored by grace. Other 
references seem to intimate that it included the 
natural similitude, which was not lost, and needed no 
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restoration ; for it was said concerning, not only the 
moral character of man, but his nature, “in the image 
of God made He man” (Gen. ix. 6). 

The present life, in the estimation of the patriarchs, 
was not the end or consummation of being, but a 
“ pilgrimage,” which supposed a destiny beyond (Gen. 
xlvil.9; Ps.xxxix.12). And an inspired commentator 
explains, that as strangers and pilgrims they “looked 
for” a great hereafter (Heb. xi. 9-13). Spirits of 
the dead were sometimes recalled from the invisible 
world (2 Kings xiii. 21; 1 Sam. xxviii. 13-15). At 
death they were “gathered” to their people, even 
when not entombed in the same place (Gen. xxv. 8 
and xxxv. 29 and xlix. 29). Then the spirit, unlike 
the life of the beast, went “upward,” and “returned 
to God, who gave it” (Eccles. iii. 21 and xii. 7). 
Job confidently hoped for what on earth he could 
never gain (Job xix. 25-27). David’s consolation 
was that he should rejoin his child hereafter (2 Sam. 
xii. 23), and he looked forward to “the path of life” 
and “ pleasures for evermore” (Ps. xvi. 11). It was said 
the wicked “ shall go to the generation of his fathers,” 
but “shall never see light” (Ps. xlix. 19) The 
saints in trouble had God for their everlasting por- 
tion, who would afterwards bring them to glory 
(Ps. Ixxiii. 24-26). They knew the dead would rise, 
“some to everlasting life, and some to shame and 
everlasting contempt” (Dan. xii. 2). Death was not 
the limit to either class. Our Lord plainly teaches 
that the deceased patriarchs were still alive, and that 
men dead to us are alive in relation to God. Men 
cease for the present, so far as we have to do with 
them ; but before God they never cease. All are not 
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devoted to Him ; but even the dead are somewhere. 
under His eye, holding personal existence from Him, 
“for all live unto Him” (Luke xx. 38). 

Certain it is that men of all characters are destined 
to continue as men beyond the present life. And if 
they survive the catastrophe of natural death, it is in 
harmony therewith that they should survive all subse- 
quent changes to which they may be subject. The 
idea of their ceasing to be at some period of the 
illimitable future is a baseless hypothesis, and contrary 
to the analogy of all preceding experience, wherein 
conscious existence remains unextinguished and un- 
diminished, through all changes, of whatever degree, 
in character, thought, feeling, conduct, and circum- 
stances, including death itself in any form. Finding 
that the thinking nature of man certainly outlives all 
possible changes up to a period far beyond dissolution 
from the body, without any sign of a tendency to or 
possibility of decease, it would require, not merely a 
conjecture, but the most indubitable evidence, to 
warrant our believing aught else on the question at 
issue, but that it will always so continue. 

The more so as we have no hint in Scripture to the 
contrary. Even the second death, if analogous to the 
first, must leave the conscious soul existent. We 
have not the least intimation in reason or Scripture 
that condemned souls will have a less durable nature 
than the rest. The body’s being revivified and 
rejoined to the soul still further increases the proba- 
bility of the endless continuance of both. 

In conclusion, having regard to the nature of the 
human soul; to the endless progress for which it was 
evidently designed and adapted; to the difficulty of 
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.thinking ourselves non-existent ; to the moral plans 
and principles of divine government, extending 
through the unending future, as they do through all 
creation ; to the analogy between the indestructibility 
of matter and mind ; to the analogy between the soul’s 
survival of the present life and physical death, and its 
surviving all events that may follow ; to the teaching of 
Christ and His apostles in agreement with the current 
belief in the soul’s immortality ; and to the tenor of 
Scripture doctrine on the destiny of the soul,—the 
accumulative force of these considerations, to our 
mind, leaves no fair way of escaping the conviction 
that every human soul shall exist for ever, with what- 
ever consequences that may necessitate in the saved 
or the lost. 


APPENDIX IV 
ON PATRISTIC DOCTRINE 


S we have based the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment solely on the word of God, our plan does 

not require minute enquiry into the writings of unin- 
spired men. It may not be amiss, however, to indicate 
how futile is the attempt to deduce an opposite doctrine 
from the extant works which were penned by the 
immediate successors of the apostles. The advocates 
of extinction strenuously claim to be in harmony with 
the doctrine of the fathers of the first and second 
centuries. Mr. Constable prints a table of patristic 
names, with the probable year of death ! in each case. 
In the first column he gives the adherents of the 
“theory of Scripture” (ze. his own): “ Barnabas, 90; 
Clement of Rome, 100; Hermas, 104; Ignatius, 107 ; 
Polycarp, 147; Justin Martyr, 164; Theophilus of 
Antioch, 183; Irenzus, 202; Clement Alexandrinus, 
212; Arnobius, 303.” To what he chooses to call the 
“theory of Augustine” (ze. the doctrine of endless 
misery, which on his own showing was taught long 
before Augustine lived) he assigns “ Athenagoras, 190 ; 
atian, -200; Tertullian, 235;  Hippolytus, 240; 


1 Mr. Constable is responsible for the accuracy or inaccuracy of these 


dates, 
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Athanasius, 373; Augustine, 430.” And to the 
theory of universal restoration he gives Origen, 253, 
and Gregory of Nyssa, 394. Thus he claims all 
before Athenagoras as destructionists, and adds “that 
blank space” (from the apostles to Athenagoras) “is 
fatal to both” the theories of eternal misery and 
universal restoration. 

It may be premised that the words of the 
uninspired fathers cannot be decisive either way. 
At most they can only be in some degree corroborative. 
The following passage from Neander, quoted by 
Hagenbach,! is appropriate here: “The remarkable 
difference between the writings of the apostles and 
those of the apostolic fathers, who are yet so close 
upon the former in point of time, is a remarkable 
phenomenon of its kind. While in other cases such 
a transition is usually quite gradual, in this case we 
finda sudden one. Here there is no gradual transition, 
but a sudden spring ; a remark which is calculated 
to lead us to a recognition of the peculiar activity 
of the divine Spirit in the souls of the apostles.” 

It is admitted by destructionists that “the punish- 
ment of the wicked is by them (the apostolical fathers) 
emphatically declared to be everlasting,” and that 
with them the fire of hell is “ unquenchable” ; but it is 
assumed that by “everlasting” they only meant final. 
Not a word can be quoted from these fathers to prove 
this assumption. It is taken to the fathers from the 
modern theory of destruction. If, like the destruc- 
tionist, we argued against a doctrine from the silence 
of the writers, we should say this diluted sense of 
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“everlasting” must be false; and in the absence of 
anything to the contrary, the admitted patristic 
doctrine of everlasting punishment in unquenchable 
fire is a primd facie reason for thinking that they 
looked upon the soul of the wicked as enduring 
for ever. 

Here again we meet with the assumption of de- 
structionists that death and destruction can only be 
taken in their sense, and also with the familiar fallacy 
of begging the question in the terms of the definition. 
But even they are obliged to concede, that to destroy 
(axrérAvus) “has various shades of meaning. .. . Men 
known to be alive are said to be destroyed, ze. to 
suffer injury of some severe nature,” “some hurt which 
has a tendency to utter destruction.”! Then why take 
for granted the sense of extinction in other cases in 
order to extract support for a theory? Seeing the 
word has various meanings, its occurrence in any 
particular place is not enough to warrant the sense 
preferred by destructionists.” 

From some of the authors relied on hardly any 
quotation is attempted, and those which are quoted 
yield but a shadowy support to destructionism. 

Taking the edition published by the Messrs. Clarke 
for reference, let us begin with /uwstzn Martyr. While 


1 Constable, p. 245. 

2 “Justin, Theophilus, and Irenzeus do aot differ from the others 
in reality, but only in words. The opinion that the soul is literally 
mortal is erroneously attributed to those Greek fathers, who, in truth, 
no more held it than Tertullian did. ‘The death’ they mean is, to 
borrow their own language, the being ‘deprived of the rays of divine 
light, the enduring a deathly immortality (¢ zmmortalitate mortem 
tolerantes), an eternal existence in the ghostly underworld.” —A ger : 


** Doctrine of a Future Life,” p. 401. 
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claiming him as on their side, the modern teachers 
of extinction are obliged to admit that there are 
“ passages in his writings which apparently rank him 
as a holder of Augustine’s views.”! The following 
quotation from /us¢7n shows that the “rank” is real 
as well as “apparent.” He says Christ at His second 
advent “shall raise the bodies of all men who have 
lived, and shall clothe those of the worthy with im- 
mortality, and shall send those of the wicked, exdued 
wzth eternal sensibility, into everlasting fire with the 
wicked devils.” Here he seems to employ the word 
“immortality” to denote endless blessedness, as when 
in the same treatise he says, “There is joy afforded 
to those who expect the immortality promised by 
Him.” But one would think an expression more 
offensive to extinctionists than the former quotation, 
or more emphatically declaring the doctrine of eternal 
misery, could hardly be used He quotes from Isaiah, 
“Their worm shall not cease, and their fire shall not 
be quenched,”* without the least qualification in 
favour of termination to the worm, the fire, or 
the persons. Satan learned “plainly from the dis- 
courses of Christ and His apostles that eternal fire 
was prepared for him who voluntarily departed from 
God, and for all who, without repentance, persevere 
in apostasy.”* “But when the Lord appeared, and 
the devil clearly understood that eternal fire was laid 
up and prepared for him and his angels, he then 
began to plot without ceasing against the faithful, 


1 Constable, p. 243. 
* “Wirst Apology,” p. 51. 3 ‘Dialogue with Trypho,” p. 276. 
‘ Fragments from the Lost Writings of Justin (Irenceus, ‘‘ Heresies” 
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being desirous to have many companions in_ his 
apostasy.”! Mr. Constable is obliged to admit that 
Justin means “a fire which will never cease to burn 
throughout eternity ; . . . that it will have a perpetual 
fuel on which to feed, vzz. the bodies or members of 
the wicked ; that these bodies or members will be en- 
dowed with immortality, so as to be capable of being 
thus endless fuel for endless fire; and that in the fire 
they will have a kind of sensation or sensibility.”? In 
order to reconcile this unavoidable admission with his 
claim of /ustim as a destructionist, Mr. Constable 
supposes /zstzn, in common with his contemporaries, 
to have held the notion of a “secret” or “divine” fire, 
which, unlike common fire, had the “ property of re- 
producing the material which it consumed,” and 
“does not consume what it scorches.” But this 
theory of fire will not harmonize /ustzn’s language 
with the modern theory of extinction. According to 
the latter, the wicked are “blotted out of existence,” 
there is “an utter destruction of organisation, the 
utter loss of life and being and existence,” the end 
of all misery and evil. According to /ustin, on the 
contrary, the bodies of the wicked shall be “ endued 
with eternal sensibility ” in “everlasting fire with the 
wicked devils” ; which ill comports with the idea of 
inanimate, inhuman “limbs” or “ashes,” utterly in- 
capable of sensation, remaining for ever in scorching 
flames, and kept in being by their influence. A more 
correct explanation is, that when /ustiz avows 
“ Augustinian” views of future punishment, he simply 
means what he says; and that when he employs 


1 Zoid, (from the writings of John of Antioch), * Page 249. 
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expressions which seem to favour destructionism, it 
is only in seeming. 

To the latter class belong the following: “When 
God formed man at the beginning, He suspended the 
things of nature on his will, and made an experiment 
by means of one commandment. For He ordained 
that, if he kept this, he should partake of immortal 
existence, but if he transgressed it, the contrary 
should be his lot” : ze. if obedient, he should continue 
as he was with an immortal body; and if he sinned, 
his physical nature should become corrupt. So he 
adds that, on transgressing, he “naturally became 
subject to corruption. Corruption then becoming 
inherent in nature, it was necessary that He who 
wished to save should be one who destroyed the 
efficient cause of corruption. And this could not 
otherwise be done than by the life which is according 
to nature being united to that which shad received 
the corruption, and so destroying the corruption, 
while preserving as immortal for the future that which 
had received it. It was therefore necessary that the 
Word should become possessed of a body, that He 
might deliver us from the death of natural corrup- 
tion.”! /ustzn is arguing for the incarnation, and 
evidently thinking of the immortality of the body 
rather than that of the soul. 

“ Some (souls) which have appeared worthy of God 
never die; but others are punished so long as God 
wills them to exist and to be punished.”? /ustin’s 
argument is directed against those who held that the 
soul was immortal as God is immortal, ze. by self- 


| Fragments ” (Leontius against Eutychians), ” ‘‘ Dial, Trypho.” 
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existence, without beginning and without end; and 
he seeks to show that it is the creature of God and 
dependent for existence on His will. He does not here 
say or imply any intention on God’s part to will their 
cessation. And that he had no such expectation may 
be gathered from his words elsewhere; eg. in his 
“Dialogue with Trypho”: “ We know from Isaiah, that 
the members of those who have transgressed shall be 
consumed by the worm and unquenchable fire, remazn- 
ing tmmortal.” 

In his “Second Apology” he says: “Wherefore 
God delays causing the confusion and destruction of 
the whole world, by which the wicked angels and 
demons and men shall cease to exist.” Nothing but 
severance from the context could give these words 
the semblance of teaching modern destructionism. To 
“cease to exist” is evidently used, as it often is in 
our day, to denote the end of the present life. Justin 
had been showing why God did not immediately 
destroy the present world and the men and evil demons 
infesting it, and refers to the general “conflagration ” 
in which the present order of things shall terminate. 
Nothing is more manifest in /uwstzn’s writings than 
that the cessation of this state of existence is not the 
cessation of conscious existence to the wicked men 
and devils that are in the world; for he earnestly 
argues for their subsequent conscious suffering, and 
in the very paragraph from which the above quotation 
is taken says, angels and men “will justly suffer in 
eternal fire the punishment of whatever sins they 
have committed,” and in the following paragraph 
says the devils “having been shut up in eternal fire 
shall suffer their just punishment and penalty. For 
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if they are even now overthrown by men through the 
name of Jesus Christ, this is an intimation of the 
punishment in eternal fire which is to be inflicted on 
themselves and those who serve them.’ Very far 
was /ustin from supposing the punishment would 
after a time be unfelt or result in restoration. 

It is said “ /usten expressly distinguishes ‘torment’ 
from ‘destruction’ with reference to the future pun- 
ishment of devils. He says, speaking of Christ, 
‘This shall be the strength of Him alone whose 
name every power dreads, being very much tormented, 
because they shall be destroyed by Him’” (“ Dial. 
Trypho”). What /ust7x meant was, that they were 
tormented or troubled at the prospect of the full 
penalty which awaited them, just as many a man is 
distressed in mind at the prospect of endless suffering. 
They suffered a foretaste of the tribulation and 
anguish that awaited them. Many other quotations 
might be adduced to show how visionary is the plea 
that Justin held the views of modern destructionism, 
and how fanciful is that “fatal blank” in the early 
fathers which was to falsify the “Augustinian ” 
teaching. The above may suffice. 

Clement of Rome, who is supposed to have been 
familiar with St. Paul, is also claimed as a destruc- 
tionist, but rather from his sz/ezce than his words,— 
a process by which almost any writer might be 
claimed for the most opposite sides of a question. 
If Clement's silence on eternal misery in his first 
epistle, which is the most reliable, is proof of his not 
believing or teaching it, the same sort of silence 
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would disprove his believing the theory of extinction ; 
for not a sentence can be found embodying such 
theory. An important doctrine may be passed over 
by a writer because it is not then in agitation, or 
does not come within the scope of his writing. Like 
the inspired writers, or any of ourselves, Clement, 
alluding to man’s mortality, may speak of man as 
“dust and ashes,” and “his life as but the life of one 
day,” without in the least implying that the soul will 
cease to exist. Mr. Constable puts many things 
into the creed of Clement, but quotes not a single 
passage that discords with the scriptural doctrine of 
endless suffering. Clement says, “ His breath is in us, 
and when He pleases He will take it away,” ze. cause 
our death ; but he never says He will take away the 
conscious existence of any. Like others inspired 
and uninspired, he sometimes seems to use the word 
immortal as denoting the duration of a state, 
as “life in immortality,” ze. immortal life, and 
“the Lord has willed that we should taste of im- 
mortal knowledge”; but he nowhere intimates that 
the soul is naturally mortal in point of existence. 
He represents Wisdom as saying, “I too will laugh 
at your destruction; yea, I will rejoice when ruin 
cometh upon you.” Whether “ruin” be synonymous 
with “destruction,” or is a worse degree of punish- 
ment, it certainly points to something very different 
from extinction of conscious being. After going 
through his epistle, we are under the necessity of 
believing Clement is gratuitously misrepresented in 
Mr. Constable’s statement that “when Clement tells 
us that death is the ultimate fate of the wicked, he 
means that they will be deprived of their existence.” 
29 
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In the ‘Encyclical Epistle of the Church at 
Smyrna” concerning the martyrdom of the holy 
Polycarp, which is referred by many to a much later 
date than the middle of the second century, when 
Polycarp died, we read as the words of that martyr 
to the proconsul: “Thou threatenest me with fire, 
which burneth for an hour, and after a little is 
extinguished, but art ignorant of the fire of the 
coming judgment and of eternal punishment, 
reserved for the ungodly.” But neither in this 
letter nor in that of Polycarp himself is there any 
mention of the extinction of the conscious existence. 

The “Epistle to Diognetus,” which is assigned an 
earlier date than the writings of /ustzm, says, “ The soul 
is imprisoned in the body, yet preserves that very 
body”; “Let your life be true knowledge inwardly 
received” (in allusion to the tree of life); and to the 
imitator of God, “ When thou shalt know what it is 
to dive truly in heaven, when thou shalt despise that 
which is here esteemed to be death, when thou shalt 
fear what is truly death, which is reserved for those 
who shall be condemned to the eternal fire, which shall 
afflict those even to the end that are committed to it.” 
“Even to the end,” like our phrase, “throughout eter- 
nity,” or “to eternity,” is easily seen to mean always ; 
while the plain distinction between different kinds of 
life and death might be profitably pondered by those 
who never tire of repeating that “life is life (= existence) 
and death is death (=cessation of existence).” 

In the “Epistle of Barnabas,” which is generally 
assigned to the latter end of the first or earlier half 
of the second century, we read: “ We ought therefore, 
brethren, carefully to enquire concerning our salvation, 
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lest the wicked one, having made his entrance by 
deceit, should hurl us forth from our [true] life” ; 
elsewhere, “should thrust us away from the kingdom 
of the Lord.” Again, Christ, “redeeming our hearts 
(which were already wasted by death, and given over 
to the iniquity of error) from darkness, that He might, 
by His word, enter into a covenant with us.” “The 
way of darkness [literally, “of the black one”] is 
crooked, and full of cursing; for it is the way of 
eternal death and punishment, in which way are the 
things that destroy the soul: vzz. idolatry, over- 
confidence, the arrogance of power, hypocrisy.” How 
do “life” and “death” here agree with the senses to 
which destructionists would limit them ? 

Of the fifteen epistles called by the name of 
Ignatius, who was martyred A.D. 116, the first eight 
are allowed to be spurious. There is a shorter anda 
longer form. Some think the shorter a contraction of 
the longer, and others think the longer the result of 
interpolation in the shorter. In the briefer, Christ is 
spoken of as breathing immortality into His Church ; 
and in the longer, as causing His Church to breathe 
forth immortality (xvii.); in which the idea seems to 
be that the doctrine of immortal life was diffused. 
We read: “And if those that corrupt human families 
are condemned to death, how much more shall those 
suffer everlasting .punishment who endeavour to 
corrupt the Church of Christ!” (xvi. longer). One 
who becomes defiled in a certain manner “shall go 
away into everlasting fire, and so shall every one 
that hearkens to him” (xvi. shorter). The sacra- 
mental bread rightly received is spoken of as “the 
medicine of immortality,’ and the “antidote to 
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prevent us from dying, but [which causes] that we 
should live for ever in Jesus Christ” (xx.), evidently 
meaning the spiritual life, of which the Lord’s supper 
is the sign and seal. “Were He to reward us 
according to our works, we should cease to be,” ze. 
lose our present life; as is confirmed by the longer 
form, which adds, “If Thou, Lord, shouldest mark 
iniquity, O Lord, who shall stand?” (x.) In several 
places we read of “¢rwe life” as distinct from the 
natural. And so of death, we read of one who 
“instantly dies, and that not a mere temporary 
death, but one that shall endure for ever” (xi.). 
Christ's blood is said to be “incorruptible Jove 
and eternal /zfe” (vii.) ; ze. the state of love and life 
is “incorruptible” and “ eternal.” 

Theophilus of Antioch wrote three books to 
Autolycus, in which he speaks of the resurrection as 
making “thy flesh immortal with thy soul.” “The 
God who made you is able also to make you after- 
wards,” refers to the resurrection of the body. He 
says attention to the Scriptures “will make your way 
plainer for escaping the eternal punishments, and 
obtaining the eternal prizes of God.” Paraphras- 
ing Romans ii. 7, 8, he says: “To those who by 
patient continuance in well doing seek immortality, 
He will give life everlasting, joy, peace, rest, and 
abundance of good things.... But to the un- 
believing and despisers ...at the last, everlasting 
fire shall possess them.” Clearly, blessedness and 
misery were prominent in the nature of life and death 
respectively, and immortality was not existence, but 
a desirable state of existence. Man was originally 
“made a middle nature, neither wholly mortal, nor 
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altogether immortal, but capable of either.” The 
immortality of his physical nature was not at first 
made sure to him. He might sin, and so become 
mortal in respect to his body; or he might obey, 
and so have immortality sealed to him, and “thus 
ascend into heaven in possession of immortality.” 
He was capable of either. The thought intended may 
not be precisely expressed in the passage quoted, but 
the meaning we have put upon it agrees with the 
other teaching of Theophilus. In the same passage 
he adds that Adam “did destroy himself by sin.” 
Then destruction was something very different from 
cessation of existence. After describing the creation 
of man, he adds, “ Whence also by most persons the 
soul is called immortal.” In another place he exhorts 
to faith in Christ, lest “you be convinced hereafter, 
when you are tormented with eternal punishments.” 
And again, “He who acts righteously shall escape 
the eternal punishments, and be thought worthy of 
the eternal life from God.” Throughout these ancient 
Christian writings we find no intimation that eternal 
only means fiza/ punishment. 

TIveneus, Bishop of Lyons, whose great work 
“ Against Heresies” is supposed to have been 
written between A.D. 182 and_ 188, repeatedly 
expresses the doom of evil men and devils in the 
strongest words of Scripture. It is “the worm,” the 
“everlasting fire,” the “unquenchable fire,” “ever- 
lasting death” (destruction), “outer darkness,” with 
“weeping and gnashing of teeth” ; “the lake of fire,” 
“the second death,” “what is called Gehenna, which 
the Lord styled eternal fire,” “the wrath of God shall 
remain upon” the unbeliever. These descriptions 
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are never qualified so as to mean less than orthodox 
theologians have generally understood to be their 
import as used by our Lord and His apostles. The 
writings of this father are equally silent as to a soul 
ceasing to be a soul while yet remaining a substance, 
as they are about the ashes of burnt up souls, and 
other peculiarities of modern destructionism. 

In one place, at least, /ren@us seems to imply 
that the human Jody was created mortal, when he 
asks: “ How, then, shall he be a god who has not as 
yet been made a man? or how can he be perfect who 
was but lately created? How, again, can he be im- 
mortal, who in his mortal nature did not obey his 
Maker? For it must be that thou, at the outset, 
shouldest hold the rank of a man, and then afterwards 
partake of the glory of God.”+ He may only mean 
that man’s immortality, like his affinity with God, 
was not at first completely secured. The idea of 
man’s body being at first actually mortal, or subject 
to decay and death, hardly agrees with a sentence in 
the “ Fragments of /vev@us,” in which he says the body 
“is dissolved at the appointed time, decause of the 
primeval disobedience.’* There need be no doubt, 
however, respecting his view of the nature and dura- 
tion of the sow’. Arguing against heretics, he says: 
“For when they say of things which it is manifest to 
all do remain zmmortal, such as the sfzrz¢ and the soul 
and such other things, that they are quickened by the 
Father, but that another thing [wvzz. the body] which 
is quickened in no different manner than by God 


1 Book iv. ch. xxxix. 2. 
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* xii, This is not the only instance of obscurity in Ireneus; e.g. 
On Miracles, See Mozley on Miracles, or ‘‘ Contra Heer.” ii. 31. 
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granting [life] to it, is abandoned by life, [they must 
either confess] that this proves their Father to be 
weak and powerless, or else envious and malignant. 
... He (their Father) feigns to be the quickener of 
those things which are zmmortal by nature, to which 
things life is always present dy their very nature.” } 
Again, “God ‘breathed into the face of man the 
breath of life, and man became a living soul’ Now 
the breath of life is an incorporeal thing. And 
certainly they (the heretics) cannot maintain that the 
very breath of life is mortal. Therefore David says, 
‘My soul also shall live to Him, just as if its sub- 
stance were immortal.... For this (the ‘mortal 
body’) it is which dies and is decomposed, but xot 
the soul or the spirit. For to die is to lose vital power, 
and to become henceforth breathless, inanimate, and 
devoid of motion, and to melt away into those [com- 
ponent parts] from which also it derived the commence- 
ment of [its] substance. But this event happens 
neither to the soul, for it is the breath of life, nor to 
the spirit, for the spirit is szmple and not composite, so 
that it cannot be decomposed, and is itself the life of 
those who receive it... . This (the ‘ flesh’), then, is 
what is mortal.”? Hesays the mortal and corruptible 
body shall become “immortal and incorruptible, xo¢ 
after its own proper substance, but after the mighty 
working of the Lord”; but “the soul zs not mortal, 
neither is the spirit.’*> He affirms that things which 
are “compound, limited in space, and of a definite 
shape,” “are not spiritual,’* meaning that spirit has 


1 Book v. ch. iv. 1. 2 Book v. ch. vii. 1. 
3 Book v. ch. xiii. 3. 4 Book ii. ch. vii. 6. 
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not the properties of matter. So in another place he 
says, God “is a simple, uncompounded being.” Jrengus 
argues against his opponents, that if souls attained the 
place of enjoyment merely because they are souls, ze. 
of a spiritual nature, and not because of character and 
conduct, a//would enter. ‘“ Forif nature and substance 
are the means of salvation, then all souls shall be 
saved” ;1 clearly implying that the souls of the saved 
and the lost are a/zke in “nature and substance,” both 
here and hereafter. Against those who said immor- 
tality could not belong to a soul unless it were un- 
begotten, or uncreated, he says God alone is without 
beginning and end, “ being truly and for ever the same.” 
“ Nevertheless He grants them (souls) that they should 
be thus formed at the beginning, and that they should 
so exist afterwards.”? ‘“ When God therefore bestows 
life and perpetual duration, it comes to pass that even 
souls which did not previously exist should henceforth 
endure [for ever], since God has both willed that they 
should exist, and should continue in existence... . 
Thus far, then, let me speak concerning the creation 
and the continued duration of the soul.”? The subject 
of this paragraph is, not the souls of the righteous 
only, but the human soul as such. 

Mr. Constable says the word “immortality,” as 
applied to living beings, “has but one meaning” ; yet 
in the same paragraph he gives it two, as applied to 
the creature, and the Creator, though in the latter 
case a defective one, Applied to God, “who only 
hath immortality,” it denotes, not merely that He 


1 Book ii. ch. xxix. I. 2 Book ii. ch, xxxiv. 2. 
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cannot cease to be, but that He is the source of life 
to all living beings ; His life is absolute, independent, 
and essential. If, then, destructionists are obliged to 
adopt some variation in the meaning of the word, we 
only use the same liberty when we accept other 
variations which seem to be demanded by the con- 
text or the known tenets of the writer. 

Iren@us employs each of the words “ incorruption ” 
and “immortality” with different shades of meaning. 
Sometimes they denote the ever-enduring nature of 
the soul or spirit. They often refer to the glorified 
body, as in I Corinthians xv. 52-54. A great pro- 
portion of his extant works is devoted to the defence 
of the bodily resurrection and glorification; eg. 
“vivifying our dead bodies, and promising resurrec- 
tion to them, and resuscitation from their sepulchres 
and tombs, conferring upon them immortality.” 
Sometimes they refer to the eternal estate of pure 
bliss which the righteous shall inherit, which Christ 
alone bestows, for which Christians are exhorted. to 
“struggle,” the knowledge of which is breathed 
by the gospel, but in which the nature and duration 
of the soul, as a substance, are not prominent 
elements. £.g. he speaks of immortality as consist- 
ing in and coming by our seeing and sharing “the 
glory of the uncreated One” ;? he calls the blessed 
estate of the saved (not their existence), “the in- 
corruptible banquet,” “an incorruptible inheritance,” 
and “ the inheritance of immortality”; “ incorruption,” 
he says, “is a blissful and never-ending life”? Bear- 


1 Book v. ch. xv. I. 2 Book iv. ch, xxviii. 
3 Book v. ch. iii. ;.and book iv. ch. xx. 2. 
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ing these distinctions in mind, we can easily under- 
stand his speaking of God as conferring and granting 
immortality and incorruption to the righteous in 
heaven, and we are the better prepared to withstand 
Mr. Constable’s habit of mistaking the partial descrip- 
tions of this writer for exact definitions, and of pre- 
senting his own inferences for the writer’s meaning. 
The quotations already made show beyond reasonable 
doubt that /rexe@us regarded the human soul as 
destined to exist for ever, irrespective of its moral 
character and conduct. He must have included it in 
the things constituted for perpetual endurance when 
he wrote, “ God has made some things temporal and 
some eternal.” + 

In reply to Mr. Constable’s sweeping assertion 
that Jreneus “tells us over and over that with him 
it (life) simply means existence,” we can only say we 
have sought in vain, from beginning to end of 
Ireneus, for a single proof. In a loose sort of way, 
Mr. Constable refers for confirmation of the para- 
graph in which the assertion occurs to book i., chapter 
xxix. But on examination we find the chapter is a 
description of views held, not by /vex@us, but by certain 
Gnostic sects whom he is opposing ; and he closes the 
chapter with the words, “Such are the falsehoods which 
these people invent.” 

Searching the bishop’s works for his idea of the 
life which is in Christ, we find it is not merely or 
chiefly existence, but a state of existence. True, 
like any of us, he now and then seems to speak of 
natural death as loss of existence; but existence of 
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a substance, as such, is never with him tantamount 
to the life of faith in the Son of God. When he says 
God “caused that from what had no being all things 
should come into existence,’! who would imagine 
that existence means life? He says, “The soul her- 
self is not life, but partakes in that life bestowed 
upon her by God,’ meaning apparently that God 
adds life to existence? That he distinguished 
between different kinds of life and death is manifest, 
as where he writes, some “are they who have not the 
Spirit of God in themselves: wherefore men of this 
stamp are spoken of by the Lord as ‘dead’; for, 
says He, ‘Let the dead bury their dead, because 
they have not the spirit which quickens man”; while 
others are “both ‘pure’ and ‘spiritual, and ‘those 
living to God,’ because they possess the Spirit of the 
Father, who purifies man, and raises him up to the 
life of God.” “But where the Spirit of the Father 
is, there is a Avzng man.” “So now, let us, receiving 
the Spirit, walk in xewness of life, obeying God.’ 
Whence it is evident /ren@us understood the eternal 
life, as to its reality, to be begun on earth, though 
presupposing existence to be quite distinct from it, 
and from natural life. In his. mind life was the fruit 
of the Spirit, “love, joy, peace,” and kindred bless- 
ings. When an individual “ reverts to what is good, 
and receives the quickening Spirit,” he “shall find 
life.”® Christ, he says, “looses and vivifies those who 
believe in Him.”® In his theology the Christian life 
consisted in communion with God, and death in 
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separation from Him. “Communion with God is 
life and light, and the enjoyment of all the benefits 
which He has in store. But on as many as, according 
to their own choice, depart from God, He inflicts that 
separation from God which they have chosen of their 
own accord. But separation from God ts death, and 
separation from light is darkness; and separation 
from God consists in the loss of all the benefits which 
He has in store.” “The loss of these is eternal” :1 
not because the condemned is put out of being, but 
inasmuch as he retains for ever a nature that can be 
sensible of the loss. For elsewhere he says: “ Those 
who fly from the eternal light of God, which contains 
in itself all good things, are themselves the cause 
to themselves of their zzhabzting eternal darkness, 
destitute of all good things, having become to them- 
selves the cause of [their consignment to] az abode of 
that nature. *? And again: “ Those who are worthy of 
punishment shall go away into it, they too having 
their own souls and their own bodies. . . . Both 
classes shall then cease from any longer begetting 
and being begotten, from marrying and being given 
in marriage; so that the number of mankind, cor- 
responding to the foreordination of God, being 
completed, may fully realise the scheme formed by 
the Father.” § 

The meaning of perdition and destruction in this 
writer must correspond to the ascertained meaning 
of life, death, incorruption, and immortality. Nor 
does the context ever require otherwise. 


1 Book v. ch. xxvii. 2. * Book iv. ch. xxxix. 4. 
3 Book iv, ch, xxxiii. 5. 
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In further vindication of Jveneus from the ex- 
tinctionism attributed to him, it may be observed 
that if he is at one with the modern advocates of 
extinction, it is most unaccountable that while he 
argues earnestly against P/a¢o’s theory of the origin 
and transmigration of souls, he never writes a 
sentence against P/ato’s theory of the soul’s future 
immortality ; that while he accuses Zatzan of false 
doctrine in respect to marriage, abstinence, Adam’s 
salvation, and other subjects, he says not a word 
against TZatzan’s well-known teaching of eternal 
punishment and the immortality of the soul; in fact, 
the views of Jren@us and Tatian on these two 
questions are substantially the same. 

To show from /rengus that the resurrection bodies 
of the unjust will be mortal, Mr. Constable quotes 
the words, “they shall remain in mortal flesh.” But 
a reference to /reng@us will show that he is speaking 
of men in ¢hzs world who had not received the 
adoption of sons, and whose bodies therefore lacked 
that divine life which J/vene@us supposed to be 
imparted even to the dodzes of believers on earth. 
He says those who deny the divinity of Christ “are 
in a state of death, having been not as yet joined to 
the Word of God the Father, nor receiving liberty 
through the Son.” It is of such he speaks in the 
words, “not receiving the incorruptible word, they 
remain in mortal flesh, and are debtors to death, not 
obtaining the antidote of life”? The way in which 
it is quoted may well mislead those who have no 
access to the whole passage. Again, to prove that 
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life means existence, Mr. Constable tells us that, 
according to /reneus, “there may be life where there 
is no light, no joy, but only fear, perplexity, darkness, 
and sorrow.” Even that would not disprove this 
father’s belief in more kinds of life than one. But 
the truth is, that in the only place to which we can 
suppose the statement refers, Jren@us is not describing 
his own views, but those of the heretics whom he is 
opposing ; and the subject of life without light and 
joy is Sophia, or the Holy Spirit of the Gnostics.! 
lrenegus speaks of the reward of the righteous as 
“continuance for ever and ever,’ and “length of days 
for ever and ever.”? But the reference is to the 
continued blessedness of the saved; for he begins 
the statement by saying, “And again, He thus 
speaks respecting the salvation of man,” and quoting 
Psalm xxi. 4, he adds, “It is the Father of all who 
imparts continuance for ever and ever on ‘those who 
are saved.’ The wicked are not here in question. 
The “length of days” and “continuance” are affirmed 
of the blessed state of salvation, of which they had 
the beginning on earth. After the words, “deprives 
himself (the ungrateful rejected) of [the privilege of] 
continuance for ever and ever,” the translator has the 
following footnote: “As Massuet observes, this 
statement is to be understood in harmony with the 
repeated assertion of /ven@us that the wicked will 
exist in misery for ever. It refers, not to annihila- 
tion, but to deprivation of happiness.” And_ this 
agrees with a remark of /veneus denying annihilation : 
“Yor neither is the substance nor the essence of the 
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creation annihilated (for faithful and true is He who 
has established it), but ‘the /fasiion of the world 
passeth away.’”! 

Much more might be cited from these early fathers 
in refutation of the assertion that they taught the 
peculiar dogmas advocated by the extinctionists of 
our day. What has been quoted may well make 
men wonder how such an astounding claim could 
have been advanced, even under the influence of a 
strong predilection to find support anywhere for an 
adopted theory. 
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Butler, Bishop, on finality, 11; on 
goodness, 95. 


Caricature of our doctrine, 103. 

Chalmers, Dr., 176. 

** Chance”’ of eternal life, 136, 320, 
321, 323. 

Character fixed by action, 85; 
character of God and our doctrine, 


Chastisement, 41. 

Chorazin, 322. 

Christ, chief teacher of our doctrine, 
43; His work depreciated by 
deniers of our doctrine, 128, 133, 
134, 216. 

Church, how to find its meaning, 
38 ; its teaching on our doctrine, 
391. 

Ciceroeets 

Clarke, Dr. Adam, 176, 3723 on 
ae death, 222; quotes Talmud, 
339. 

Classic Greek, appeals to, 37. 

Clement of Rome, 441, 449. 


Comprehension and belief, 17. 

Conscience, not against our doctrine, 
20; something else mistaken for 
conscience, 20, 22; defective 
conscience, 2I; conscience and 
the word, 21, 22; true and false, 
171: 

Constable, Rev. H., his unjust 
accusation against our doctrine, 
198; his notion of destruction, 
240, 243; on life and death, 248, 
274; om resurrection, 249; un- 
warranted claim to patristic sup- 
port, 441; his confusion on 
immortality, 456, 458. 

Contempt, everlasting, 59. 

Corruption and death, 297. 

Courage of conviction, 379. 

Cox, Dr. Samuel, on reformation 
in Hades, 65, 319; quoted for 
destructionism, 240; on the judg- 
ment, 328; on Tyre and Sidon, 
321, 324, 325, 3733 on bowing 
to Christ, 143. 

Creation and sustenance, 332. 

Creation in bondage, 154. 

Creeds and our doctrine, 391. 


Dante, 23. 

Darkness reserved, 55. 

““Day ” of probation, 138. 

Death, not non-existence, 224, 449; 
misunderstood by destructionists, 
262; not proleptic, 267; in the 
Adamic law, 271; in Adam and 
in Christ, 276; death and life, 
meaning, 248, 450, 452, 460; 
death and Hades, 279, 293; 
Petavel on, 245; White on, 295, 
297, 298; death and corruption, 
295, 297; mistaken for annihila- 
tion, 306, 443; Denniston on, 
306. 

Declamation against our doctrine, 
324, 364, 378. 

Degrees of punishment, 92, 221. 

Denniston, misrepresents the atone- 
ment, 140; his erroneous ideas 
of death and destruction, 306. 

Descent into Hades, patristic 
opinion, 156. 

Deserts of sin, 85, 229, 236, 328. 
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Destruction, 72, 453; a boon, 239; 
its subject unconscious of it, 
240; scriptural idea of, 207; 
compared with annihilation, 215, 
280, 234; its true sense, 306; of 
sin and the sinner, 314; salvation 
by, 326. 

Destructionism, 461 ; would deprive 
the soul of its necessary proper- 
ties, 236; mistakes the nature of 
the soul, 237; unintelligible, 239 ; 
misunderstands death, 262, 269, 
271, 443; same as annihilation, 
280, 293; would not end all evil, 
240; view of Dr. Joseph Parker, 
302; of Mr. Gillespie, 395. 

Destructionists, their idea of 
** eternal,” 241, 242; make ex- 
tinction both a curse and a 
blessing, 242; misinterpret life 
in Christ, 245; also destruction, 
283; and immortality, 286. 

Deterrent from sin, done away by 
destructionism, 227, 229. 

Development, analogy of, 166. 

Devil and his angels, 39. 

Diognetus, Epistle of, 450. 


Disproportionate punishment al- 
leged, 84. 

Dives and Lazarus, 63, 190. 

Doctrines of Christianity, — self- 
consistent, including that of 


eternal punishment, 2, 4. 


Earth capable of supporting larger 
number of men, 165. 

““Bece Pens, 11, 12, 312, 

Edwards, Jonathan, 176. 

Effect of annihilation ‘not eternal 
punishment, 37. 

Effort to save men stimulated by 
belief of our doctrine, 383. 

End of the world, 163; prophecy 
on, 164, 167. 

Endlessness, the most dreadful 
element of punishment, 48. 

*¢ Eternal Hope,” 334. 

‘Eternal judgment,” 56. 

Eternal punishment, believed by 
wise men, 176; painful to con- 
template, 177, 179; adherents 


unjustly accused, 180, 182; in- 
admissible meaning, 241, 242; 
misrepresented, 320; an incentive 
to rescue fellow men, 383; our 
doctrine alleged to be impossible, 
103. 

Eternity, 28, 29; applied to punish- 
ment and life, 31. 

Eternity and finality, 11, 344. 

Evil, opposed in its origin and 
perpetuity to benevolence, 98. 
Existence, how due to mediation of 

Christ, 249; not produced by 
spiritual union with Him, 254, 
258; from Adam and from 
Christ, false analogy, 256. 
Expression of our doctrine 
Scripture strong, 27. 


in 


Fairbairn, Dr. A., on annibilationism 
and eternal hope, 330. 

Farrar, Dr., on ‘‘ Eternal Hope,” 
334, 342. 

Farthing, last, 74. 

Fatherhood of God, narrower and 
wider view, 330. 

Fear, legitimate motive, 108, 380, 
383, 384, 390. } : 
Feeling against a doctrine no dis- 

proof, 19, 171. 


Finality and eternity, II, 12, 
244. 

Fire and worm, 443 lake of fire, 
58, 278, 453. 


Fletcher, Rev. John, 176. 

For ever, 55, 68. 

Freedom and sin, 143, 320, 322. 

‘¢ Friendly Disputant,” 331. 

Future state, views of Old Testa- 
ment, 438. 

Fyfe, Rev. J., on salting with fire, 
42, 51. 


Gehenna, 46, 48, 453. 

‘* Generous theology,” a counterfeit 
virtue, 181, 191. 

Gillespie, Mr., his theory of destruc- 
tion, 395; his idea of justice, 397; 
of goodness, 401; of holiness, 
410; reply to, 402. 

Gnostics, 462. 
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God, said to be imperfect if hell 
eternal, 411; His government 
lowered by conditionalism, 232 ; 

- simplicity of, 456. 

God’s victory, 348. 

Goodness of God, 95, 96, 993 
possible in the appointment of 
eternal punishment, 98; not 
necessary to every act, 100; 
erroneous notion of, 358, 365. 

Goodwin, John, 87. 

Government of God, lowered by 
destructionism, 232. 

Greek language, genius of, 33. 

Gregory of Nyssa, 442. 

Grimm, quoted, 41; 
diwvios, 303 xdAucis, 42. 

Grounds of doctrine, ignorance of, 
insufficient reason for disbelief, 17. 

Guilt, accumulative, 85; in the 
lost, 328. 

Gulf impassable, 63. 


Pe 
aioios, 52 ; 


Hades, not a state of probation, 
136, 140; Hades and death, 279, 
322 seq. 

Hagenbach, quotes Neander, 442. 

Hales, John, quoted, 343. 

Hamilton, Dr. R. W., 176. 

Hamilton, Sir W., quoted, 10. 

Heathen, under law, 138, 321, 323. 

Heaven, perfectly happy, 185; 
interminable as hell, 309. 

Hell, soul of Christ in, 161, 

Hermas, 441. 

Hippolytus, 441. 

Holiness of God, Gillespie on, 410. 

Holy Ghost, blasphemy against, 65. 

Homer, 23. a 

Hooker, quoted, 77. 

Howe, John, 119; on proportion of 
the saved, 169; a believer of our 
doctrine, 176; on immateriality 
of the soul, 428. 

Human race, proportions of saved 
and lost, 162. 

Humanitarian standard of doctrine, 
162, 


Identity of person, 260, 332, 334. 
Ignatius, 441, 451. 
Image of God in man, 275, 437. 


Immortality, 225, 286, 304, 312; 
reasons for believing in, 426, 432 ; 
held by Jews and Gentiles, 434 ; 
favoured by Christ, 4343 scrip- 
tural, 436; misunderstood, 453, 
456, 459. : 

Importance of our doctrine, I, 391. 

Impossibility of eternal punishment 
alleged, 103. 

Incessant contemplation of evil not 
necessary, 179, 382, 387. 

Incorruption and death, 298. 

Infants, saved, 163. 

Inference and Scripture statement, 
26. 

Infidelity promoted not by our doc- 
trine, but its opposite, 121, 198. 
Interests affected by our doctrine, 

2-4. 

plete Sn state, not nonentity, 
260 ; not probationary, 136, 139, 
340. 

Interpretation, false canons, 17. 

Irenzeus, 422, 441, 443, 453, 457, 461. 


Jenkins, Dr. E. E., on the Buddhist 
‘future, 431. 

Jews, their views on future retribu- 
tion, 337; on immortality, 434. 
Josephus, testimony of, 337; on 

immortality of the soul, 435. 

Jubilee does not countenance uni- 
versalism, I51. 

Judge, God as, erroneously compared 
with men, 96. 

Jukes, Rev. E., limits meaning of 
*‘life eternal,” 34; on Judas, 69; 
on restitution, 151; on salvation 
by destruction, 326. 

Justice, in relation to eternal punish- 
ment, 78, 88, 91, 93; not a mode 
of benevolence, 79; a glory in 
God, 94. 

Justin Martyr, 441, 448. 


Kadish of the Jews, 337. 

Kerapyéw, distinction, 217. 

Kill, to, and to destroy, 209, 281, 
283, 291. 

Knowledge, 
subject, 10, 

Koaacis, penal, 40; Grimm on, 42. 


sources of, on our 
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Law and punishment, Dr. Joseph 
Parker on, 304. 

Law of the heathen, 138. 

Liddell and Scott on &i3i0, 52. 

Life, 223, 2533 life and death, 245, 
248, 262 ; life eternal limited, 34. 

Life in Christ, 222, 458; misrepre- 
sented, 245; a state of being, 
248, 250, 2573; not existence, 
252; hypothesis of continuous 
creation, 258; experienced prior 
to the day of judgment, 254, 
290. 

Literal sense, 30, 248, 296, 2098. 

Liturgy, English teaching of, 391. 

Love, 79; mathematical notion of, 
360, 365, 376, 407, 409. 

Lowth on Isa. Ixvi., 47. 


Macknight on Eph. i. Io, 151. 

Man and nature, analogy, 166; 
how man tripartite, 208; allied 
to lower and higher beings, 425. 

Marcus Aurelius, 321. 

Materialism, 422. 

Matheson, Duncan, 176. 

Meaning, literal and figurative, 30. 

«gees scheme, I19, 135, 311, 
368. 

Methodist Quarterly, 
340. 

Milton, 23. 

Ministers and the motive of fear, 
110, 112, 385. 

Minton, Rev. S., 59; on moral 
impossibility, 103; on the exist- 
ence of evil, 107; unjustly accuses 
our doctrine, 198; on eternity, 
236, 241; claims support of Dr. 
Cox, 239; his notion of destruc- 
tion, 240; and of eternal punish- 
ment, 240, 313. 

Mode of punishment less important 
than duration, 5. 

Moral freedom and universalism, 
327. 

Mortality of the soul, 204. 

Mosaic system not in favour of 
universalism, 151. 

Motive power in our doctrine, 3, 
30, 108, ITO, 112. 

Mozley, Dr. J. B., 454. 


reply to, 


Nations, not on same footing as lost 
individuals, 116. 

Natural mortality of the soul con- 
sidered, 204. 

Nature, silence of, no reason for 
disbelief of revealed doctrine, 16; 
truth of nature agrees with 
Scripture, 16. 

Neander, on inferiority of fathers to 
apostles, 442. 

Nirwana of Buddhism, 430. 

Novelists and poets on our doctrine, 


ex 


Oath of God involves our doctrine, 
wi. 

“*Old Truths in New Forms,” Dr. 
Joseph Parker, 12, 302. 

*Oazbpos, destruction, 218, 220. 

Olshausen on salting with fire, 
513 on the descent into hell, 158, 
161. 

Opinion, our doctrine more than, 
I, 391. . 

Opportunities of blessing unequal, 
B22) 

Opposition to our doctrine, 7, 8. 

Origen, a universalist, 442. 

Original sin not that for which 
individuals are finally condemned, 


93: 


Paley, Dr., 378; on probation 
only in this life, 137; on tenses, 
Lb. 

Parable of talents, 136; of the 
bridegroom, 136; of Lazarus, 
137. 

Parker, Dr. Joseph, on finality, 
II; on extinction, 294; on eternal 
possibility of punishment, 307 ; 
fallacy of his argument, 311; on 
the second death, 311; on im- 
mortality of the soul, 312; on sin 
in heaven, 308. 

Parkhurst on 47:0, 52. 

Patriarchal view of future state, 438. 

Patristic doctrine, 441. 

Payne, Dr., on sympathy, 187, 188. 

Pearson, Bishop, 38, 311; against 
second probation, 319; on fear 
of punishment, III. 
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Petavel, Dr. E., on Matt. xxv. 46, 
41; on 2 Thess. i. 9, 56; on the 
unpardonable sin, 65; on com- 
promises with universalism, 198 ; 
his confused ideas of life and 
death, 246, 267 ; on the mode of 
annihilation, 287; against uni- 
versalism, 314; his misrepresenta- 
tion, 103; quotes a _ weighty 
passage, 390. 

Philo, 200, 323, 338. 

Plato, 321; theory of souls, 461. 

Plumptre, Dean, his Hadean gospel, 
158. 

Poets and novelists on our doctrine, 
Be 

Polycarp, 441, 450. 

Postulates, 25. 

Practical conclusions, 363. 

Prayer Book, English, 391. 

Prayers for the dead, 337. 

Preaching our doctrine, 113, 384, 
390, 393. ‘ 

Preconceptions of right and wrong, 
19. 

Predetermination to disbelieve our 
doctrine, 14. 

Present day importance of our 
subject, 6. 

Probation in this life only, 135, 137, 
319, 322, 324, 339, 341. 

Proleptic death, 267, 270. 

Prophecy, Dr. Pusey on, 61. 

Punishment of Christ not same as 
eternal punishment of sinner, 125 ; 
sorer and lighter, 324, 325; not 
ameliorative, 325, 370. 

Pusey, Dr., on prophecy, 61. 


Reconciliation of all things, 289. 

Redemption, of the race and of 
individuals, 121; does not involve 
universalism, 123. 

Redivivalism, objections to, 331. 


Regeneration, not the cause of 
being, 253, 255. 
Reid, Dr. W., against second 


probation, 319. 

Repentance in perdition, no intima- 
tion of, 97; the lost might never 
will to repent, 97. 


‘* Restitution,” not universalism, 
145. 

Restorationism, 314; how to be 
effected, 311, 313, 329, 413, 414; 
restoration of the Baptist, 150. 

Resurrection of all men through 
Christ, 249. 

Rhetoric, no place in Matt. xxv. 46, 
36. 

Right and wrong, standard of, 
impaired, 20. 

Righteousness, 78, 397, 410. 

Robinson, Lexicon, 52, 56. 

Rouse, Rev, N., on ‘‘for ever,” 
38. 

Ryle, Bishop, on the motive of fear, 
112, 


Sadducees, 434, 435, 436. 

Salted with fire, 47, 49, 50, 51. 

Salvation of such as disbelieve our 
doctrine, 5 ; salvation by destruc- 
tion, 326. 

‘* Salvator Mundi,” 321, 324, 325. 

Scripture, our guide, 11, 12, 13, 25; 
its teaching homogeneous, 14, 
I5; its direct testimony to our 
doctrine, 26, 27; differs from 
statute law, 248. 

Second death, 277, 311, 355, 361. 

Self-contradictory doctrine to be 
rejected, 14. 

Self-restoration impossible, 

Simplicity of spirit, 420; 
456. 

Sin, its desert, 81, 87, 229, 328. 

Smyrna, Epistle of, 450. 

Social instincts, use and abuse, 170. 

Socrates, 321. 

Sodom and Gomorrah, 53, Ior, 
324. 

Solemnity of our subject, 30. 

Sorer and lighter punishments, 324, 
325. 

Soul, 419; simple, 420; superior 
nature of, 206, 422; a distinct 
entity, 423; its properties, 236; 
its nature misapprehended by 
destructionists, 237, 4243; can 
only exist as a soul, 238; im- 
mortal, 312, 424; not com- 
pounded, 420; development of, 


Saye 
of God, 
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426; made in divine image, 437 ; 
**natural mortality,” ambiguous 
and unproved, 204; Warleigh on 
the soul, 235; it always has a 
future, 429. 

Sources of knowledge, 10, 417. 

Sowing and reaping, where? 317. 

** Spirit of the age”’ no standard of 
truth, 12. 

Spirit, its nature, 420. 

Statement of Scripture and inference, 
26. 

Stripes, limited, 371. 

Sympathy, in this life, 170; in- 
adequate standard of truth, 172, 
I9I1; repugnant to all suffering, 
173; in future life, 183; no 
disproof of our doctrine, 177; 
under different conditions, 185, 
188 ; not an essential constituent 
of human nature, 187; Dr. Payne 
on, 187, 188; Dr. T. Brown on, 
187; divine purpose of, 188; 
dependent on association, 189 ; 
is not love, 188 ; mistaken ideas 
concerning it, 371. 


Tatian, 441. 

Tears of Christ over Jerusalem, 375. 

Terminableness, Dr. Joseph Parker 
on, 302, 307. 

Tertullian, 441, 443. 

Testimony of Scripture, 26. 

Text and context must agree, 16. 

Theology ‘‘ generous,” 181. 

Theophilus of Antioch, 300, 441, 
443, 452, 453. 
Thom, Dr. David, quoted, 121. 
Thought on our doctrine need not 
be incessant and exclusive, 179. 
Tillotson, Archbishop, surrenders 
truthfulness of God, 114; on the 
motive of fear, 112. 

Tischendorf, on the unpardonable 
sin, 68. 

Transubstantiation absurdly likened 
to our doctrine, 103, 104. 

Truth of God involves our doctrine, 
114, 115. 

Tyndall, Prof., on relation of mind 
to matter, 422. 

Tyre and Sidon, 322. 


Unconsciousness, 424. 

Unequal opportunities, 322. 

Universalism, 314; tends to un- 
belief, 121; lowers the doctrine 
of atonement, 128; reduces our 
indebtedness to Christ, 128, 131, 
133; destroys moral freedom, 
143 ; looks in vain to Judaism for 
SUPPOrt ee I40) D5 i wees 5yome 1s 
method of dealing with Scripture, 
B42 55 OSE zO. LOD emO2:: 
denounced by _ conditionalists, 
314; stultifies moral freedom, 
327 ; objections to, 316, 

Universe, preserved, 332. 

Unquenchable fire, 45, 50, 51. 

Uplifting of Christ, no proof of 
universalism, 153. 


Valley of Hinnom, 46, 48. 


Vergil, 23. 

Victory of Christ, agrees with our 
doctrine, 141; misunderstood, 
362, 


**Victory of Divine Goodness,” 
Birks’s theory, 343; not self-con- 
sistent, 348; inverts the judicial 
order, 3535 opposed to Scripture, 
3563; gives inadequate cause of 


amelioration, 357; mistakes 
divine goodness, 358; and 
God’s victory, 362; its moral 


tendency, 369; reply to its twenty 
reasons, 370. 
Victory of God, 362. 


Warleigh on the soul, 235. 

Watson, Rev. Richard, quotes 
Plato, 200. 

Wesley, John, I, 176; on death 
by sin, 275; on to kill, 281; on 
eternal punishment, 392, 394. 

Whately, Archbishop, 31, 38; on 
difference between present and 
future conditions, 190. 

White, Dr. Edward, 49, 50; his 
defence against adverse texts, 
75; his groundless charge that 
our doctrine promotes scepticism, 
198; on the soul a separate entity, 
235; his idea of the word 
“eternal,” 242; admits that life 
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includes a state, 252; on life in 
Christ, 257, 267; on death in 
Adam and in Christ, 271; on 
tonkall) 281, 282, +292, 2935) on 
corruption and death, 298; on 
death, 300; against simplicity of 
the soul, 419; misrepresents 
teaching of Christ, 435. 

Whitefield, Rev. George, 176. 

Wisdom of God, not against our 
doctrine, 105; we are incom- 
petent judges of, 106; our ignor- 
ance no proof of unwisdom in 
God’s government, 107. 


Word of God deposed, 42. 


Words, literal and figurative mean- ; 


ing, 30, 248, 296, 208. 

Work of Christ, not essential, if 
destructionism or universalism 
true, 133. 

World to come, 65. 

Worm and fire, 45, 453. 

Wrath abiding, 62. 


Year, the prophetic, 165. 


Zeal for Christ and men quickened 
by belief of our doctrine, 383. 
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